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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In reply to your inquiry 
as to my authority for the history of the 
Highlanders in Northamptonshire as re- 
lated in your November Magazine, I refer 
you to the 4to. Tract published in 1743, 
with a woodcut of the execution of the 
Highlanders on the Tower Green, with the 
White Tower in the background ; the North- 
amptonshire Mercury of 1743 (which Jour- 
nal is still in existence, and lately has 
reprinted the account of the Surrender of 
the Highland mutineers) ; and to Caulfield’s 
Remarkable Characters, where a minute 
detail of the counter-march and capitula- 
tion is given, illustrated with a portrait of 
Corporal McPherson, fully accoutred “ with 
sword and pistol.’”’ Yours, &c, R.S. W. 

Another Correspondent refers us to 
Grant’s ‘‘ Sketches of the Highlanders,’’ 
for a narrative of the same occurrences. 
The men belonged to the 42d regiment, 
not long before embodied as ‘‘ The Black 
Watch.’’ Grant distinctly states that 
many of the original members of “ The 
Black Watch,’’ even among the privates, 
were ‘‘ gentlemen,”’ being sons of smaller 
proprietors, kinsmen of the chiefs of the 
clans, to which they respectively belonged. 
The account of Mr. William Knight, in- 
serted p. 455, is thus confirmed, notwith- 
standing the doubt expressed, p. 456, by 
R. S. W. Whether or not the present 42d 
Regiment, or “ Royal Highlanders,’’ re- 
presents the old “ Black Watch,” having 
been afterwards so numbered, our Corre- 
. spondent does not know, but rather ima- 
gines that it does. 

Mr. Urnsan,—I am desirous of ascer- 
taining the arms borne by the following 
prelates :— 

Richard Beadon, Bishop of Gloucester 
1789; Bath and Wells 1802. 

Robert Creyghton, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells 1670. 

John Garnett, Bishop of Ferns 1752; 
Clogher 1758. 

John Graham, Bishop of Chester 1848. 

Richard Howland, Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, 1584. 

John Kaye, Bishop of Bristol 1820; 
Lincoln 1827. 

Thomas Musgrave, Bishop of Hereford 
1837 ; Archbishop of York 1847. 

Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff 1849. 

John Porter, Bishop of Killala 1795; 
Clogher 1798. 

Beilby Porteus, Bishop of Chester 1776; 
London 1787. 

Edward Rainbow, Bishop of Carlisle 
1664. 
as Watson, Bishop of Llandaff 

‘ . 


Philip Yonge, Bishop of Bristol 1758 ; 
Norwich 1761. C. H. Cooper. 

Cambridge, 8th December, 1854. 

Mr. Pishey Thompson has favoured us 
with an impression of an old Seal, appa- 
rently of bell-metal, lately found in digging 
out a ditch, about 16 inches below the 
surface, on the borders of the parish of 
Fishtoft near Boston. It is circular, about 
1} inches in diameter, bearing in its cir- 
cumference the words, 

# SIGILL’ COM’ LINCOLN’ P’ s'VIS 
and in the centre the name 


FLAX 
WELL’ 


Flaxwell is the name of one of the hun- 
dreds into which the county of Lincoln is 
divided; lying north of the town of Slea- 
ford, and therefore at a considerrble dis- 
tance from the place where the seal was 
found. We do not recollect to have pre- 
viously seen a seal of this description; but 
from its appearance we conjecture that it 
is of the age of Henry VIII., and we should 
be inclined to interpret the contracted 
word “s’vi1s’’ as meaning supervisibus, 
or surveys; in which case such seals may 
have been made for the surveys of eccle- 
siastical lands on the dissolution of monas- 
teries. Probably another example may 
hereafter occur to confirm or correct this 
interpretation. 

J. G. N. has seen a china butter-boat of 
the same pattern as those described by 
L. N. in Nov. p. 418, one of which had 
the mark of a small fish-hook. This 
had a mark of an L. which is assigned by 
Marryat to the manufactories of Ilmenau, 
Breitenbach, and Limbach in Germany. 

H. L. T. is desirous to ascertain the 
parentage of the late Admiral Abraham 
Lowe, of whose services a memoir was 
given in the Obituary of our November 
magazine. 

ERRATUM, p. 479.—The decorative star 
found among the relics of Sir John Frank- 
lin was that of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order (of which Sir John was a member) 
and not that of the Bath. Engravings of 
this and the other relics have appeared in 
the Illustrated London News. 

Page 629. The late John Wilks, esq. 
was not a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was for many years Vestry Clerk of 
St. Luke’s, Old Street. In col. 2, lines 
10, 11, the names of Mr. Brownrigg and 
Major Hadley should be transposed, but 
not the figures. 

Page 633 a, 38, for 1834 read 1824. 

Page 641 a, 13 from foot, read the late 
James Riley of Abbey House, Bermondsey, 
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LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles. 
Vol. vii. 1780—1783. 


By Lord Mahon. 


WE would not “give a button,” as 
the song says, for a man who professes 
that he does not feel an interest in 
what was said or done in the old times. 
In our day we have met with several 
such people. They avow a regard 
only for what they term the practical 
business of life. The rise or fall of 
the funds, the opening of some new 
branch of industry, the price of a com- 
modity in a foreign market, the details 
of an every-day business life—such are 
the objects which engross their atten- 
tion, and are alone deemed worthy of 
their study. Men of this class care 
not how things came into their present 
state. “What matters it?” they say, 
“ Here we are, and we must make the 
best of our position.” Our readers 
may be assured that such persons are 

oor narrow-minded fellows, unfertile 
in expedients, devoid of imagination 
or rational curiosity, cold, selfish men, 
whom it is unwise as well as unsafe to 
follow. Sylvanus Urban has no sym- 
pathy with them. It is his belief that 
men, earnestly engaged in an import- 
ant course of action, have in all times 
done glorious things worthy to be 
had in remembrance—things the con- 
sideration of which is a source of in- 
struction as well as of delight—things 
which make history, and need only to 
be told clearly in order to inspirit the 
heart and enlighten the intellect of all 
who read them. To Sylvanus Urban 
the publication of such a book as this 
of Lord Mahon’s is therefore at all times 
a source of pleasure. The book itself— 
apart from its subject—has qualities 
which ought to render it generally ac- 


1713—1783. 
London. 8vo. Murray. 


ceptable. It is a clear lucid narrative, 
written in a calm placid strain, de- 
riving no interest from exaggeration, 
but simply giving what it is evident 
the author desires to be a fair and 
candid estimate of every person who 
comes under his notice. ‘ Nothing 
extenuate nor set down aught in ma- 
lice,” was the high-minded charge 
which Othello, when determined to die, 
gave to him on whom devolved the 
task of chronicling his history. Lord 
Mahon, whilst fully acting up to the 
latter part of the injunction, is ever 
ready to extenuate what he cannot 
defend. We do not always agree with 
him. We occasionally see, as we think, 
that political opinion or predetermined 
judgment colours his conclusions; but, 
if it be so, we are quite sure that such 
warping influence is unconscious on 
his part, and that he has striven to 
write kindly and fairly of every one. 
He has desired, in a word, that the 
light which he throws upon our history 
should be as pure as it is clear. 

This volume brings to an end the 
seven decades of English history which 
comprise his subject. The close of the 
American war offered a fitting period 
of pause, and he has availed himself of 
it. The three years comprised in this 
final volume present to notice the 
Lord George Gordon Riots of 1780, 
the capture and fate of Major André, 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, the 
break-up of Lord North’s administra- 
tion, Rodney’s victory over Count de 
Grasse, and the siege of Gibraltar. To 
these subjects—enough of themselves 
to make up a volume of no little in- 
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terest—Lord Mahon has added three 
chapters on India, and a final chapter 
on Life and Manners. 

Looking back upon the England of 
seventy years ago, it seems difficult 
occasionally to recognize our own 
country. How singular, for example, 
those riots of 1780! The supineness 
of the authorities is at this distance 
of time quite unaccountable. Lord 
Mahon mentions various causes which 
may have contributed to produce the 
“ disgraceful torpor,” but the only one 
of them which seems to have per- 
ceptibly operated upon the members 
of the government only adds to our 
amazement. A doubt we are told was 
generally entertained as to the legality 
of using military force against a mob 
engaged in burning and plundering, 
unless a magistrate had first warned 
the mob by reading publicly, and “ at 
full length, all the provisions of the 
Riot Act.” The existence of such a 
doubt seems truly marvellous, and not 
less so the sluggishness which omitted 
to resolve the doubt, if it really existed, 
by instant reference to the highest 
authorities. Scarcely less extraor- 
dinary, to our thinking, was the quibble 
by which Lord Mansfield is reported 
to have ultimately vindicated the 
legality of the employment of the 
soldiery. “His Majesty and those 
who have advised him,” remarked the 
Lord Chief Justice at the conclusion 
of a speech on the subject in the House 
of Lords, “have acted in strict con- 
formity with the common law. The 
military have been called in, and very 
wisely called in, not as soldiers but as 
citizens. No matter whether their coats 
be red or brown, they were employed 
not to subvert but to preserve the 
laws and constitution which we all so 
highly prize.” But the Chief Justice 
is here reasoning upon what were not 
the facts. The troops were marched 
to the scenes of uproar, not as citizens, 
but as soldiers, under an order of the 
King in council; they went thither 
armed as soldiers; they were posted 
as soldiers; they charged the mob as 
soldiers ; they fired upon a given word 
of command as soldiers; yet we are 
told by the Lord Chief Justice that 
they were called in “not as soldiers 
but as citizens,” and by virtue of that 
mis-statement we are, upon his au- 
thority, to believe that their employ- 


ment was legally defensible. We are 
not contending, be it remarked, against 
the legality of their employment, which 
we think justifiable upon every moral, 
social, and legal ground; what we are 
contending is, that there is no force, 
but, on the contrary, much constitu- 
tional danger, in the justificatory fiction 
of Lord Mansfield. By basing the 
legality of the employment upon an 
untruth, Lord Mansfield virtually al- 
lowed that the employment as it stood 
upon the real facts was illegal. Surely 
there must be some mistake in this 
presumed report of his speech. The 
Riot Act was passed to enable ma- 
gistrates to disperse large assemblies 
of persons—not necessarily commit- 
ting outrages, but assemblies so nu- 
merous as to occasion interruption 
to business, or excite fear lest some 
breach of the peace might ensue. In 
such cases a proclamation was to be 
made, not as Lord Mahon supposes by 
reading all the clauses of the Riot Act 
in full, but in a short form of words pro- 
vided in the Act; and, if the concourse 
did not disperse within an hour after 
such proclamation, they might then be 
dealt with by force. But there is a 
wide difference between the case of 
an assembly of persons loitering or 
speechifying, which was the case prin- 
cipally contemplated by the Riot Act, 
and a mob burning, sacking, plunder- 
ing, destroying, opening jails, and firing 
chapels. ‘The latter case is one to which 
the provisions of the Riot Act were 
never intended toapply. The absurdity 
of supposing that such a mob as that 
which sacked Lord Mansfield’s house, 
could not be interfered with unless a 
magistrate had first read to them the 
proclamation contained in the Riot Act, 
and then waited an hour for their 
voluntary dispersion, seems too glaring 
for any public officer to have enter- 
tained fora moment. It is clear that 
at the common law, to which Lord 
Mansfield appeals, and which, in such 
a case, is mere common sense, the first 
duty of the executive government was 
to provide for the peace of the realm, 
and that they were not merely justified 
but bound, in the sight of God and 
man, to use all necessary means in 
their power for the suppression of such 
atrocities. In the same joint judgment 
of common sense and common law they 
were bound to accomplish their end by 
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such force as was necessary, whether 
by the truncheon of the constable or 
the firelock of the soldier. The timi- 
dity of the government in hesitating to 
employ the necessary means, and the 
argument of the Lord Chief Justice, 
defending the employment by a quib- 
ble, are equally unaccountable. The 
misconduct of the government was the 
more inexcusable as they had been 
already warned by the riots which had 
taken place in Scotland under the influ- 
ence of the same party, and by the use 
made of those riots as an example by 
Lord George Gordon in his inflam- 
matory addresses to the mob. The 
first of the riotous assemblies in Lon- 
don occurred on Friday the 2d June. 
The freedom of parliament was then 
gravely invaded, and on the same 
night two Roman Catholic chapels 
were destroyed. ‘There were some 
slight disturbances on the night fol- 
lowing, and on Sunday the 4th there 
occurred several most serious outrages. 
Still nothing was done by way of active 
prevention or repression. On Monday 
the 5th there were again alarming out- 
rages. Stillnothing was done. ‘ues- 


day the 6th was the day on which New- 
gate and Clerkenwell prisons, and the 
residence of Lord Mansfield, were de- 


stroyed. Still nothing was done. On 
Wednesday the 7th there was rioting 
all day long; the Bank of England 
was attempted, and the King’s Bench 
and other prisons were broken open. 
In the evening the town was in a blaze 
with incendiary fires. It was not until 
this same day, the 7th, that a council 
upon the subject was summoned—not 
by the ministers, but by the personal 
direction of the King. ‘The military 
were then at once called out, and in 
the evening of that day a wholesale 
slaughter ensued. ‘Two hundred per- 
sons were shot dead in the streets, 
between seventy and eighty more died 
of their wounds, and one hundred and 
eighty wounded were received into the 
hospitals. This waste of life, and the 
vast destruction of property on the 7th 
and the preceding day, might have 
been avoided by the measures which 
common prudence dictated a week 
before. ‘The parallel which Lord 
Mahon intimates between the excite- 
ment occasioned by the employment 
of the military in the Wilkes riot in 
1768, and their employment against 
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such a mob as that of 1780, cannot be 
maintained for a moment. If really 
adduced by the government as an ex- 
cuse for inaction, it renders their timid 
incompetency more conspicuous. 

The case of Major André was em- 
phatically a hard and melancholy one. 
Lord Mahon contends that the signa- 
ture of his death warrant constitutes 
“ by far the greatest, and perhaps the 
only, blot in Washington’s most noble 
career,” and he anticipates that ere 
long “ the intelligent classes’> amongst 
the Americans will unite with the 
similar classes in our own country in its 
condemnation. We cannot share in this 
expectation, nor do we concur in Lord 
Mahon’s critical remarks on André’s 
treatment. The facts are remembered 
by every one. Arnold, an American 
General intrusted with the command 
of a most important fortification, deter- 
mined to betray his trust and desert to 
the British. André went within the 
American lines to confer with Arnold 
on the best mode of effecting this 
iniquity. On his return André was 
taken prisoner. He was dressed at 
the time of his capture in plain clothes, 
had in his possession a pass from Arnold 
granted in a false name, and in his boots 
werefound plans of the place to be given 
up, and papers relating to the mode of 
capture in Arnold’s writing. Wash- 
ington referred the consideration of the 
case to a Court of Inquiry, composed 
of general officers. They adjudged 
André to death as a spy, and Wash- 
ington ordered him to be executed 
accordingly. Lord Mahon, although 
admitting the general respectability of 
the officers who composed the Court 
of Inquiry,yet alleges that 


the American generals at that time were 
for the most part wholly destitute of the 
advantage of aliberaleducation. They were 
men drawn from the plough-handle or 
from the shopboard at their country’s call. 
Greene himself, the president of the tri- 
bunal, had been a blacksmith by trade 

- such men, having no light of study 
to guide them, having never probably so 
much as heard the names of Vattel or 
Puffendorf, could be no fit judges on any 
nice or doubtful point of national law. 
And by whom (continues Lord Mahon) 
had they been assisted? By La Fayette, 
who, though for some years a trans-At- 
lantic General, was still only a youth of 
twenty-three, and who, as he tells us, had 
learnt little or nothing at college, By 
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Steuben, who had undoubtedly great know- 
ledge and experience, but who, speaking 
no English, while his colleagues spoke no 
French, was unable to discuss any con- 
troverted question with them. It follows 
then that the verdict of such a tribunal 
ought to have no weight in such a case. 


We cannot agree in this conclu- 
sion. The remarks upon the general 
character of the American generals 
are inapplicable, and those upon La 
Fayette needlessly depreciatory. If 
Steuben possessed the “great know- 
ledge and experience” attributed to 
him, we may feel assured that he did 
not concur in the sentence without 
perfectly understanding it. But all 
these remarks of Lord Mahon are 
thrown away, in consequence of one 
unfortunate omission, Besides the 
fourteen generals, there was another 
member of the Court of Inquiry, and 
a most important one, whom Lord 
Mahon has forgotten—the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, Mr. Laurens. He was, 
no doubt, appointed a member of the 
court to supply Vattel and Puffen- 
dorf, and all other deficiencies of the 
military men. He attended the inquiry 
and signed the report. In this respect 
the inquiry was therefore just such an 
one as might have taken place amongst 
ourselves. Persons competent to judge 
of military practice were kept right in 
point of mititary law by the highest 
professional legal officer, who was at- 
tached to the court for that purpose. 

Lord Mahon adds that, in such a 
case, Washington was bound to “ pon- 
der and decide it for himself.” Who 
shall say that he did not? That the 
decision ultimately rested upon his 
fiat is unquestionable. There is the 
clearest evidence also that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the facts. 

But Lord Mahon adds, in condem- 
nation of the sentence, that 


when André was arrested he was travelling 
under the protection of a pass which Ar- 
nold as the commander of the West Point 
district had a right to give. The Ame- 
ricans contend that this right was forfeited 
or rendered of no effect by Arnold’s treach- 
erous designs. Yet how hard to reconcile 
such a distinction with plighted faith and 
public law! How can we draw the line 
and say at what precise point the passes 
are to grow invalid—whether when the 
treachery is in progress of execution, or 
when only matured in the mind, or when 
the mind is still wavering upon it? In 


short, how loose and slippery becomes the 
ground if once we forsake the settled 
principle of recognising the safe-conducts 
granted by adequate authority, if once we 
stray forth in quest of secret motives and 
designs! 


We think Lord Mahon will find that 
he is under a mistake in supposing that 
nothing else is to be considered with 
reference to the validity of a safe-con- 
duct save the authority of him by 
whom it is granted. The animus with 
which it was granted is a clear subject 
of inquiry, and it is equally clear that 
treachery in a general officer invali- 
dates all acts done by him towards carry- 
ing out his treachery. Were the gover- 
nor of Sebastopol to determine to sell 
the place to the allies, and did he grant 
a safe-conduct to a British officer to en- 
able him to enter within the Russian 
lines, in order to arrange the best 
mode of betraying the place, would 
Lord Mahon consider that safe-conduct 
a sufficient and pleadable protection 
against the power of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, because granted by adequate 
authority? If a safe-conduct be valid 
under such circumstances, why not a 
capitulation, an order for the garrison 
to lay down their arms, a passport for 
a body of the enemy to enter within 
the lines and take up a commanding 
position? These are all acts which 
may be done in the same right by which 
a general grants an ordinary safe-con- 
duct. The point to be considered in 
these cases is not, we submit, as Lord 


Mahon supposes, the state of mind of 


the person who signs the paper, but 
whether the paper is signed bond fide 
in the service of that state, from the 
head of which the signer derives his 
power. A treacherous purpose renders 
all such papers invalid. 

André’s case was a most unfortunate 
one, but we cannot think that the court 
of inquiry was legally wrong in its ad- 
judication, nor that Washington’s fame 
will suffer for having carried out the 
sentence. A spy is defined by writers 
on national law as one who finds means 
to obtain a knowledge of the enemy's 
affairs, and then gives intelligence 
thereof to his employers. He gene- 
rally carries out his purpose through 
the treachery of some other person. 
Whether or not he is invited by that 
person to make his inquiries, or whe- 
ther that person be a general or a civi- 
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lian, matters not. A military man 
found within the enemy’s lines in dis- 
guise, and with proofs upon his person 
that he has employed treachery in 
order to obtain information, may be 
treated—and this is the doctrine of 
those authorities to whom Lord Mahon 
alludes—as a spy. 

Lord Mahon suggests that Washing- 
ton may have signed André’s death 
warrant in a time of passion. It is 
possible, but is a mere conjectural sup- 
position. The appeals to his compas- 
sion would probably have been suc- 
cessful at any other time. But when 
the American cause seemed almost irre- 
trievably damaged by the shameful 
defection of Arnold, when the people 
were everywhere excited, alarmed, and 
furious at such an act of ‘treachery, 
public policy demanded a sacrifice. At 
such a time mercy to the only person 
connected with the treachery whom 
American justice could reach would 
have been an act of impolicy, if not of 
injustice to the American cause. But 
it is thought that Washington should 
have interfered to give André the 
death of a soldier, and not that of a 
felon. Even that is far from clear. 
André was either a spy or he was a 
prisoner at war. Only in the former 
case could his life be taken. Any de- 


viation from the usual mode of punish- - 


ment inflicted upon a spy might have 
been thought to intimate a doubt as to 
the propriety of his sentence. They 
who are most shocked with the punish- 
ment as inflicted would, in case Wash- 
ington had altered the punishment, 
have inferred that he entertained doubts 
as to whether André was liable to be 
treated as a spy, and consequetly whe- 
ther he ought to have been punished at 
all. The moment André parted with his 
uniform he became, legally speaking, a 
spy, and amenable to death in that 
character. Upon this point jurists, we 
believe, are now agreed. Whether 
mercy should have been extended to 
him was a question of public policy. 
Washington no doubt considered the 
question solely with a view to what was 
best for the interests of America at the 
period of Arnold’s defection, and we 
believe that future ages will confirm 
the propriety of his decision. The chief 
blame rests, in our opinion, upon Sir 
Henry Clinton. He ought never to 
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have allowed a British officer to be en- 
gaged on such a service. 

e owe an apology to our readers 
for involving them in a subject which 
has probably lost its interest to most 
of them, and will hasten on to “ metal 
more attractive.” Some of the best 
parts of Lord Mahon’s book are his 
sketches of character, which are ren- 
dered occasionally more interesting 
by the personal ew te which is 
brought to bear upon such of the 
actors of that period as were after- 
wards known to the noble historian. 
The following is an example of the 
kind and courteous spirit under the 
influence of which he writes. The 
subject is the gentleman to whom we 
are indebted for the Grenville Library 
at the British Museum. 


Buckinghamshire — where the earldom 
and estates of Temple had not long since 
descended to George Grenville, the el «st 
son of the late Prime Minister—sent, as 
one of its representatives, his second son, 
Thomas Grenville. Never did the cha- 
racter of two brothers stand forth in 
bolder contrast to each other. George, 
second Earl Temple, and subsequently first 
Marquis of Buckingham, steeped as his 
own letters show him in selfishness and 
pride,—Thomas Grenville, a man of the 
kindest heart, of the gentlest and most 
graceful manners, of the most public-spi- 
rited intentions. In diplomacy he mani- 
fested considerable aptitude, and his abili- 
ties for public speaking, though seldom 
exerted, were not small. The Duke of 
Wellington has told me, that a speech 
which he heard Mr. Thomas Grenville 
deliver in 1807, as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty during a few months, and in mov- 
ing the Navy Estimates, was among the 
best and clearest statements he remem- 
bered. Thus, for high political eminence, 
he wanted only larger opportunities, and, 
perhaps, a more stirring spirit of ambition. 
His books—now the pride of the Museum, 
through his own munificent bequest—were 
his refuge and delight, yet not so as ever 
to abstract him from his friends. Born in 
1755, and surviving in the fullest posses- 
sion of his faculties till 1846, he formed, 
as it were, a link between the present and 
a long past age. With the same clear 
intelligence that had beheld the dying 
flashes of Lord Chatham’s eloquence, or 
the last gleams of Lord North’s wit—that 
had scanned with care, from day to day, 
the busy scenes of party contention which 
ensued—would he turn to counsel Mr. 
Gladstone, and other statesmen of rising 
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fame, half a century removed from the 
former ; nor can any one, even of far sub- 
ordinate importance, who was admitted to 
the high privilege of sharing his familiar 
hours, forget that calm and benignant 
countenance, that voice of cordial welcome, 
or those stores of political wisdom so 
cheerfully supplied. 

Such are far, very far, from being the 
impression of only a single friend. Thus 
writes one of Mr. Grenville’s most at- 
tached and constant associates, the Earl 
of Ellesmere, in a short but eloquent and 
feeling Memoir, which has hitherto, to the 
regret of many, remained in manuscript : 
—* If Providence should give me the 
same long tenure of unimpaired faculties 
as was the lot of him I mourn, the recol- 
lection of my intercourse with that wise 
and good man will be my enduring and 
best companion to the verge of that great 
change, which I hope and pray—with all 
the hesitation which springs from a sense 
of unworthiness—may effect a restoration 
of that intercourse.” 


Another example may be appended 
by way of contrast. It is from the 
account of Lord Erskine. 


Spontaneous as his gift of eloquence 
might seem, he had not neglected (how 
few great orators have!) early studies for 
its cultivation. The two years during 
which he had been shut up in Minorca 
were, it soon appeared, the most improv- 
ing of his life. There he had carefully 
embued himself with the principal classic 
writers of the English language. Dryden 
and Pope he had there, in some measure, 
learned by heart. But his principal favour- 
ites, as we are told, were Shakespeare and 
Milton ; and, above all, as we may pre- 
sume, the noble speeches in both. His 
knowledge was indeed confined, or nearly 
so, to his native tongue ; but within that 
range he had ever at his command some 
apt passage to recite, and had formed for 
himself, with especial care, a pure and 
idiomatic diction. By such means he had 
gradually unfolded and matured that rare 
gift of eloquence, which, as one of its 
greatest masters so finely says in its praise, 
can never be simulated, though philosophy 
may. The main character of his forensic 
style was a most vehement earnestness 
in striving to persuade; an earnestness 
espousing, in all its points, the position of 
his client, and bearing down everything 
before it. All those who heard him at the 
Bar, concur in saying, that his fervid elo- 
quence was in no small degree assisted by 
his expressive features, and, above all, by 
his speaking eye. ‘‘ Juries have declared,” 
says Lord Brougham, ‘“‘ that they felt it 
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impossible to remove their looks from 
him, when he had riveted, and as it were 
fascinated, them by his first glance.” In 
another branch of his duty as an advocate, 
namely, in the examination of witnesses, 
his skill was likewise celebrated, and 
formed one more element of his merited 
success. Never did his fame at the Bar 
rise higher than during the State Trials of 
1794, when, by his genius and exertions, 
he obtained verdicts of acquittal in the 
teeth of a strong Government, and rescued, 
as his partisans believed, the public liber- 
ties from danger. As he left the Courts 
on the last night, the exulting populace 
took the horses from his carriage, and, 
amidst bonfires and acclamations, drew 
him home. Twenty years afterwards, ‘‘ an 
Elector of Westminster,’’ one of those 
who had been harnessed to his wheels, 
thus in a ptblic letter addressed him: 
‘“* My Lord, you should have died when 
you descended from the triumph of that 
memorable day. The timely end, which 
is the sole protection against the reverses 
of fortune, would have preserved you from 
that more lamentable change which could 
have been occasioned only by yourself.”’ 
Pitter words—the more bitter because 
true. Alas! for what scenes of failure 
and of folly was that great career pro- 
longed ! until, as their consummation, and 
even beyond the date of this reproof, we 
find Erskine steal down, a septuagenary 
lover, to Gretna Green; there, to contract 
—his face concealed in a woman’s bonnet, 
and unattended by a single friend—an 
ignominious marriage. 

The genius of Erskine at the Bar is, 
indeed, the more remarkable, since that 
was its only sphere, In every other study 
or endeavour of his life we find nothing 
but unsuccessful exertion. He failed as 
a speaker in the House of Commons. He 
failed as a speaker in the House of Lords. 
He failed as Chancellor in the able admi- 
nistration of the law. He failed in the 
prudent care of his private property. He 
failed as a poet. He failed as a prose 
writer. He failed as a pleasant member 
of the social circle. The reason seems to 
be, that an advocate pleading at the Bar 
must perforce speak mainly of his client 
and cause. In any other sphere of action 
it is possible for him to speak mainly of 
himself. And the principal fault at every 
period of Erskine’s mind was a most 
craving and ravenous vanity. This soon 
became his by-word, not only among his 
enemies but among his friends. Coun- 
sellor Ego grew to be his common nick- 
name. Once we find an apology in a 
newspaper for breaking off the report of 
one of his speeches at a public dinner, be- 
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cause, as they said, unhappily their stock 
of capital I’s was quite exhausted. On 
another occasion, in 1812, when on a visit 
at Lord Jersey’s seat of Middletén, we 
find him described as follows by Lord 
Byron, who was another of the guests : 
‘“« Erskine, too! Erskine was there, good, 
but intolerable He would read 
his own verses, his own paragraphs, and 
tell his own stories again and again ; and 
then the Trial by Jury! I almost wished 
it abolished, for I sat next him at 
dinner; and, as I had read his public 
speeches, there was no occasion to repeat 
them to me.” 


Again, for we are sure our readers 
will appreciate these summaries of 
character, we will extract a compari- 
son between Chatham and Grattan, 
with a few words on Grattan’s general 
character. 


His eloquence may be compared to that 
of the great orator whom he had so often 
heard and so much admired—Lord Chat- 
ham. On one point, indeed, they were 
most unlike. So skiJled was Chatham in 
all the graces of action and address, that 
those very graces have sometimes been 
urged against him in reproach. The exact 
reverse was the case with Mr. Grattan. 
Thus speaks of him one of his contem- 
poraries, in his latter days: ‘‘ Grattan,’’ 
says Lord Byron, ‘“ would have been near 
it [a great orator] but for his harlequin 
delivery. Curran used to take him 
off, bowing to the very ground, and thank- 
ing God he had no peculiarities of manner 
or appearance, in a way irresistibly lu- 
dicrous.’’ But, on the other hand, his 
eloquence had many of those lightning 
flashes, those vehement and impassioned 
bursts, in which Chatham shone. Like 
Chatham, he was wont to dwell on great 
principles far rather than on subordinate 
details. Like Chatham, he had a spirit 
alive to every call of freedom, and chafing, 
as though instinctively, at every form of 
oppression or of wrong. There was in 
him, as in the English statesman, a genuine 
force and fervour, which, as a rushing tor- 
rent, worked out its own way, and which 
sometimes with the common herd might 
bear the name of madness. Whenever in 
debate the occasion was greatest, then were 
Chatham and Grattan greatest too; then, 
fearless of the frowns of power, they knew 
how to embody their bold thoughts in 
some striking phrase, which, as a watch- 
word, flew from mouth to mouth; then 
did their whole age feel the impress of 
their resolute will and glowing words. 

Grattan was an Irishman most truly and 
thoroughly; an Irishman in heart, in soul, 
in mind. With all the quick talents of his 
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countrymen, he had also some of their 
defects. It is remarkable that in the pub- 
lished collection of his Speeches the very 
first sentence of the very first harangue 
contains a close approach at least to what 
we are accustomed to call an Irish bull. 
**T have entreated your attendance,’’ says 
he, “‘ that you might in the most public 
manner deny the claim of the British Par- 
liament, and with one voice lift up your 
hands against it!’? There may also be 
ascribed to him some of that straining at 
effect—that unwillingness to say a plain 
thing in simple terms—that vehement 
exaggeration both in sentiment and style— 
by which the genius of his countrymen is 
but too often dimmed and marred. Take 
as one instance, out of many, Grattan’s 
words on the French advanceupon Moscow: 
* Ambition is omnivorous; it feasts on 
famine, and sheds tons of blood that it 
may starve on ice, in order to commit a 
robbery on desolation.”” Thus his elo- 
quence had, perhaps, something of a local 
tinge, and, though thriving and luxuriant 
in its own land, did not, at least in middle 
life, bear transplantation to our English 
soil. His temper, though warm, was 
generous and manly; he loved, with all 
his heart, the whole of Ireland, and not 
merely one of its parties and one of its 
creeds. To him at least could never be 
ascribed the fault with which so many of 
his countrymen are charged; that even 
within the ranks of the same party they 
are prone to backbite and revile each 
other. “I never knew,’’ thus on one 
occasion spoke King George the Third to 
an eminent statesman now alive, ‘‘ I never 
knew one Scotchman speak ill of another, 
unless he had a reason for it; but I never 
knew one Irishman speak well of another 
unless he had a reason for it.’’ 


The important military and naval 
events, before alluded to as compre- 
hended in this volume, are well de- 
scribed by Lord Mahon. Justice is 
done to the undaunted resolution of 
Lord Cornwallis, and the circum- 
stances of the siege of York Town, with 
the surrender of the British forces, 
are related without novelty but in an 
agreeable manner. Lord North re- 
ceived the news of the surrender “ as 
he would have taken a cannon ball in 
his breast. He opened his arms, ex- 
claiming wildly, as he paced up and 
down the room for a few minutes, 
‘Oh God! it is all over,’ words which 
he repeated many times, under the 
deepest agitation and distress.” Far 
— was the fortitude of George III. 
is Majesty's reply. to the communi- 
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cation of the Secretary of State, who 
announced the intelligence, “ was nei- 
ther tremulous in its hand-writing nor 
yet desponding in its tone.” Its only 
peculiarity was the omission to mark 
the hour and minute of his writing, 
“as he was accustomed to do with 
scrupulous exactness.” 

Rodney's achievement of the great 
naval maneeuvre of breaking the line 
is thus related :— 

It was at seven in the morning of the 
12th April that the battle began. There 
was so little wind that the six hindmost 
sail of Hood's division were becalmed and 
unable to come up until almost the end of 
the conflict ; thus, allowing for three of the 
French disabled, the number of the ships 
engaging was exactly equal on each side. 
Rodney, on this memorable day, was the 
first, not indeed to invent or to devise, but 
to put in practice, the bold manceuvre 
known by the name of “ breaking the line.” 
His own ship, the Formidable, led the 
way, nobly supported by the Namur, the 
Duke, and the Canada. After taking and 
returning the fire of one half of the French 
force, under one general blaze and peal of 
thunder along both lines, the Formidable 
broke through that of the enemy. ‘In 
the act of doing so,’’ thus continues an 
eye-witness of the scene, ‘‘ we passed within 
pistol-shot of the Glorieux of seventy-four 
guns, which was so roughly handled that 
she was shorn of all her masts, bowsprit, 
and ensign-staff, but with the flag nailed 
to the stump of one of her masts, and 
breathing defiance as it were in her last 
moments. Thus become a motionless hulk, 
she presented a spectacle which struck our 
admiral's fancy as not unlike the remains 
of a fallen hero ; for, being an indefatiga- 
ble reader of Homer, he exclaimed, ‘ that 
now was to be the contest for the body of 
Patroclus.” In that contest a most im- 
portant advantage was already gained. For 
the enemy’s fleet, being now, as it were, 
cut asunder, fell into confusion, and could 
not again be combined. The French, how- 
ever, still fought on with their usual high 
spirit and intrepidity ; nor did the firing 
cease till sunset, nearly eleven hours from 
its first commencement. It was stated to 
Rodney by persons who had been ap- 
pointed to watch, that there never was 
seven minutes’ respite during the whole 
engagement, ‘‘ which I believe,’’ adds 
Rodney, ‘‘ was the severest ever fought at 
sea.’’ At the close of the day the English 
had taken five large ships and sunk another, 
besides two more which Sir Samuel Hood 
afterwards captured in their retreat. 
Thronged as were the French vessels with 
troops, the slaughter on board them was 





immense. It was computed, perhaps with 
some exaggeration, that in the two actions 
of the 9th and 12th together, they had 
3,000 slain, and twice as many wounded ; 
while the loss of the English, in all kinds, 
did not much exceed 900. 

In none of the French ships was the 
loss of men more severe, or the resistance 
braver, than in the Ville de Paris, where 
De Grasse himself commanded. That great 
ship, the pride of the French navy, and 
conspicuous far and near as overtopping all 
others in its size, seemed, as Rodney might 
have said, like one of Homer’s heroes in 
the meaner ranks of war. De Grasse con- 
tinued to fight long after the fortune of the 
battle was decided. It was only when the 
Barfleur, coming up at last, poured in a 
fresh broadside, and when, as is alleged, 
there were but three men left alive and 
unhurt on the upper deck—De Grasse 
himself being one of the three—that the 
Ville de Paris struck her flag. ‘‘ The thrill 
of ecstasy ’’—thus writes a bystander, Dr. 
Blane—‘‘ that penetrated every British 
bosom in the triumphant moment of her 
surrender, is not to be described.” So 
high, indeed, was the renown of that great 
ship, that, when aking’s messenger brought 
the news of the battle to Plymouth, some 
French officers who were going home by a 
cartel from that port, would not believe in 
this the crowning glory of the conflict, and 
exclaimed, “Impossible! Not the whole 
British fleet could take the Ville de 
Paris!” 

Lord Mahon’s chapter on Life and 
Manners is anecdotical and extremely 
amusing. He opens with the great 
topic of all reviewers of the state of 
society in the last century, the inse- 
curity of our roads, even down to a 
late period in the reign of George III. 
“ In 1775 Mr. Nuthall, the friend and 
solicitor of Lord Chatham, returning 
from Bath in his carriage with his wife 
and child, was stopped and fired at 
near Hounslow, and died of the fright. 
In the same year the guard of the 
Norwich stage, a man of different 
metal from the lawyer, was killed in 
Epping Forest, after he had himself 
shot dead three highwaymen out of 
seven that assailed him.” Later still 
the evil was much worse. Horace Wal- 
pole complains, in 1782, that after 
having lived in quiet at Strawberry 
Hill for thirty years, he was then un- 
able to stir out without a retinue of 
servants armed with blunderbusses. 
But the metal of Horace Walpole was 
probably akin to that of the lawyer. 
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The Earl Berkeley of that day was made 
of sterner stuff, more nearly allied to 
the mail-guard. Travelling across 
Hounslow Heath, he was suddenly 
awoke by the stoppage of his carriage. 
The window dropped, and a pistol was 
at his lordship’s breast. The highway- 
man scornfully demanded his purse, 
alluding at the same time to some boast 
which the earl was said to have uttered, 
that he would never allow himself to 
be robbed. “ Nor would I now,” said 
the peer, “but for that other fellow 
who is peeping over your shoulder.” 
The man turned round, and on the in- 
stant was shot dead by the quick, cou- 
rageous peer. 

Abroad it would seem that the notion 
of the danger of travelling in Great 
Britain is scarcely yet got rid of. 


Only three summers since, a French 
gentleman in the Highlands was gazing 
with some surprise at the tranquil and 
orderly scenes around him, and saying 
that his friends at Paris had advised him 
to come upon his journey well provided 
with pistol and sword, since, as they bid 
him bear in mind, ‘‘ you are going into 
the country of Rob Roy !”’ 

The insecurity of the roads dimi- 
nished the access of country families 
to London, and contributed to that 
coarseness of manners which distin- 
guished the squires and parsons of that 
period, as portrayed in the pages of 
our novelists. ‘The condition of the 
clergy was also mainly influenced by 
the laxity and want of discipline in 
our universities. Lord Eldon’s exa- 
mination in Hebrew consisted of one 
question, “ What is the Hebrew for 
the place of a skull?” His examina- 
tion in History was equally searching, 
“Who founded your college?” The 
Church was of course in a kindred 
condition. “ Pray, Dr. 8. what is your 
time of residence at Rochester?” in- 
quired Bishop Pearce of a fat pre- 
dendary. “ My lord,” was the answer, 
“T reside there the better part of the 
year”—meaning that he was never 
there except during the week of the 
annual audit. 


Lord Eldon assured me that he had 
seen at Oxford a Doctor of Divinity whom 
he knew, so far the worse for a convivial 
entertainment, that he was unable to walk 
home without leaning for support with his 
hand upon the walls ; but having by some 
accident staggered to the rotunda of the 
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Ratcliffe Library, which was not as yet pro- 
tected by a railing, he continued to go 
round and round, wondering at the un- 
wonted length of the street, but still re- 
volving, and supposing he went straight, 
until some friend—perhaps the future 
Chancellor himself—relieved him from his 
embarrassment and set him on his way. 


Men in those days dining, as Lord 
Mahon says (he is speaking of Scot- 
land), at four [?] o'clock, did not quit 
the dining-room until ten or eleven, 
and “nothing could be duller than 
these topers.” A lowland gentleman 
of large estate, “ well remembered in 
Whig circles,” as his lordship is careful 
to note, thought conversation “ the 
great bane of all society.” Gambling 
always accompanies the prevalence of 
the drinking which is called social, in 
contradistinction from solitary sotting. 
A case is recorded of a lady who lost 
at a sitting three thousand guineas at 
loo; Charles Fox played at hazard for 
two-and-twenty hours, and lost eleven 
thousand pounds; and public lotteries 
and E. O. tables spread the vice of 
gambling through all classes of society. 
Of the E. O. tables we are told that in 
1782 there were 269 in two parishes 
of Westminster, and servants and ap- 
prentices were invited to them, on 
Sundays as on other days, by cards of 
direction thrown down the areas. 

Vices are bound together in a chain. 
Loose talking is linked inseparably to 
loose living. The chaplain retired 
from the dinner-table with the ladies, 
and the nature of the song and talk 
which followed upon their departure 
may be guessed. ‘The most fashionable 
novels of the day—those of Mrs. Afra 
Behn, as licentious as the plays of 
Dryden—were read aloud for the 
amusement of large circles of the best 
company; and ladies inquired with 
avidity into the minute particulars of 
trials for rape. 

The costume of that period is of 
course a mark for the delineator of 
manners. Hoops, low dresses, hair- 
powder, periwigs, scarlet high-heeled 
shoes, gold snuff-boxes, and dangling 
canes are all commemorated; and we 
are told (everything may be put to 
some use) that Governor Pitt brought 
home his famous diamond concealed 
in the heel of one of his shoes. Lord 
Mahon is highly scandalised by the 
Whig colours of blue and buff, which 
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Wraxall states to have been the Ame- 
rican uniform. Perhaps some of our 
readers could tell us the real date and 
history of the assumption of this party 
costume. 

As proofs of the deplorable ignorance 
of the labouring classes, Lord Mahon 
quotes William Huntington’s notion as 
a child, that the exciseman with his ink- 
horn at his button-hole was a heaven- 
directed chronicler of children’s sins. 
He gives also examples of ancient su- 
perstitions still lingering amongst us 
“in congenial darkness.” Our pages 
contain numerous evidences of asimilar 
kind prevalent down to a very recent 
period. The Baal-fire still burns 
amongst us; and the ash is still split, 
that weakly children may be passed 
through. These are indeed les of 
heathenism, but in the minds of those 
who now use them they are rather relics 
of Toryism—the mere maintenance of 
old customary usages, the origin and 
meaning of which are altogether for- 
gotten. c 

Glancing from the state of society 
to the growth of those remedial agents 
which have happily rescued us from 
many of these degradations, we are re- 
minded of Robert Raikes and Sunday 
schools ; Arthur Young and improved 
agriculture ; Adam Smith and political 
economy ; the changed state of Edin- 
burgh and London since Bolingbroke 
lived in Golden-square, and Harley in 
Buckingham-street in the Strand; and 
even since Ranelagh was crowded with 
— and crowds travelled to Ty- 

urn to witness the doings of Jack 
Ketch; since people let out spying- 
glasses, like the old pensioners on 
Greenwich Hill, at a halfpenny a look, 
to enable the curious passers-by to 
inspect the grizzly heads of traitors 
affixed on Temple Bar; and, finally, 
since Howard found jails in which 
there was no separation between the 
sexes, where the unsalaried jailor 
lived by extortion, and the poor pri- 
soners, being without allowance, de- 
—_ upon charity even for their daily 
ood. 

Stringing such facts together, Lord 
Mahon has written a chapter of much 
amusement and deep instruction. The 
moral lies upon the surface, and ought 
to be taken into the understanding and 
heart of every reader. Lord Mahon 
thinks that, as compared with the con- 
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temporary annals of other countries, 
the period of which he has treated 
combined happiness and glory ; that it 
was a period of kind rulers and a pros- 
perous people: we would add, that it 
was a period upon which we ought not 
to look back without a feeling of the 
deepest thankfulness for the improve- 
ments which have been since effected. 
During that period, the law was dis- 
graced by innumerable cruelties and 
absurditics—it has been freed from the 
greater number of them, and replaced 
under the dominion of common sense ; 
the Church had lapsed into a condition 
of deadly apathy—she has been aroused, 
and converted into an active moving 
power; the House of Commons had 
ceased to be a real representative of 
the people—the constitution has been 
strengthened by making that House 
what it was always designed to be; me- 
dical science has been greatly improved, 
and human suffering in proportion di- 
minished, more especially in the appli- 
cation of mechanical aids to the practice 
of surgery, and in the treatment of the 
insane; ignorance and _ superstition 
have been driven back—would that we 
could say “ driven out”—by advancing 
education ; our universities have been 
rendered more efficient; the spirit of 
philanthropy has made itself conspi- 
cuous in a variety of novel and most 
beneficial forms; religious intolerance 
has been diminished; in their inter- 
course with others, the higher and 
middle classes have been relieved from 
the conjoint dominion of drunkenness, 
gambling, and duelling; our homes 
are no longer desecrated by the con- 
tinual use of profane, disgusting oaths, 
nor ourselves rendered absurd by the 
tyranny of customs in dress most pe- 
culiarly unnatural and ridiculous; in- 
dividual freedom has been protected 
by many new and valuable guarantees ; 
our houses have been filled with mul- 
tiplied comforts and conveniences which 
to our great-grandfathers were utterly 
unknown ; and—more important than 
anything else—a juster consideration 
of what is due to other people, what- 
ever their opinions, circumstances, or 
situation of life, has been worked into 
the general tone and spirit of society, 
and made to produce its effects in all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest. 
In this way the foundations of society 
have been rendered more secure ; in- 
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ternal convulsions have been avoided ; 
and all this has been effected—bear wit- 
ness Alma and Sebastopol !—without 
emasculating the people, or lowering 
that manly courage which is the foun- 
dation of excellence, whether in the 
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individual or the nation. The effect 
of the perusal of Lord Mahon’s volumes 
ought to be to urge on every one to 
promote the progress of our country 
in her new and better course. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. 


NO one, surely, can honestly endea- 
vour to master the contents of the 
huge annual volume now lying before 
us without feeling increased heart and 
hope with regard to the great subject 
of National Education. 

Abundant as are the materials for 
more painful contemplation, our own 
predominant feeling is, year by year, 
one of increased sympathy with the 
earnest and sincere men who are en- 
Raged in the work of school inspection. 

Ve find in their reports a pervading 
tone of candour, a greater willingness 
to give way to experience, a more 
serious sense of their responsibilities. 
We find these reports in general more 
practical, with less aim at literary 
effect; more simple, and more short. 
They have learned to know the really 
important points of their case, and to 
select the valuable from the insignifi- 
cant portions of their school memo- 
randa. We are no longer entertained 
or wearied by stories exemplifying the 
absurd ignorance of poor children. At 
the same time there is considerable 
variety of opinion among our school 
inspectors—a variety that may discon- 
cert the reader occasionally—but which 
will do no eventual damage to the 
cause, and probably effect much good. 

To be a school inspector must, we 
should think, be either the most agree- 
able or one of the most irksome of 
employments. Nothing in the world 
would seem more uncongenial to the 
mind of a high Oxford or Cambridge 
scholar, a gentleman, a man of the 
world, perhaps a poet, than to have 
his days occupied in examining poor 
children, whose faces he may never see 
again, in the elements of reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and geography ; 
in remarking on the school furniture, 
the size and arrangement of rooms, in 
apportioning the number, &c. of ap- 
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prentices; yet we know, and rejoice 
in the thought, that the principle and 
benevolence of these men’s hearts are 
more than a match for the difficulties 
of the position. ‘This is testified by 
the evident good-will with which our 
Inspectors mostly seem to plunge into 
their work, not merely doing it with 
a reference to the absolutely required 
details, but taking a broad, careful, 
and interesting survey of the states of 
society, and of those many matters of 
social detail which lie very near, but 
not in, the paths they have to tread. 

Feeling thus thankful for their im- 
portant services, we hope it is also 
apparent that our inspectors are re- 
ceived in most places in a far less cap- 
tious spirit than formerly; in many 
with a frankness and cordiality which 
tells well for their cause and themselves. 
On this point we cheerfully cite the 
language of one of their number, a 
veteran himself in the work of school 
inspection :— 


It is sometimes said (he observes) that 
the visit of an inspector is equally dreaded 
by teachers and children. An experience 
of many years, and of a large district, un- 
der every variety of circumstances, has 
confirmed me in the very opposite opinion. 
Excepting in cases where incompetent or 
dishonest teachers have communicated 
their own tremors to their pupils, or when 
a similar effect has resulted from over- 
excitement in teachers of a nervous tem- 
perament, the children, as well as the pa- 
rents, and the managers and supporters of 
the school, uniformly receive the inspector 
with an alacrity and friendly welcome that 
prove sufficiently the value attached by 
them to his visit. They regard him as the 
representative and agent of asystem, which, 
so far as it has extended, is producing 
results of incalculable importance, and 
which is to them the strongest evidence 
that can be brought to bear upon their 
minds that their temporal as well as spiri- 
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tual superiors are interested in their well- sion; to be, in short, more of a true 
being, and anxious to aid them in their man or of a true woman than before. 
hitherto hopeless struggle to escape from Such, it is our belief, are the gene- 
the worst evils of their condition. Parents, rally good results of the inspector's 
teachers, and children are equally anxious yjicits, We feel, indeed, that these 
in most places to present afull attendance },anofits will be more or less real and 
and a well-ordered school at the annual 4),,,ont, according to the character 
visit of her Majesty's inspectors. and aptitude of the particular mind 
This, indeed, is no more than might employed in the work; and hence, al- 
have been anticipated. In proportion, though it is really a benefit to obtain 
especially, as the number of trained a considerable variety of view, Govern- 
and certificated teachers extends, will ment does well in watching with scru- 
be the warmth of this welcome. A  pulous fidelity over the conformity of 
young man or woman, the whole course its agents to the principles laid down, 
of whose previous education has been while yet it receives affably and con- 
more or less calculated to create a siders with sufficient care their sug- 
high idea of the good faith with which gestions, direct or indirect. An in- 
the aids of Government are tendered _ stance of this care and desire to establish 
to schools and their teachers, whose the correctness of a particular view, 
whole tone of mind has been raised by may be seen in a correspondence be- 
the education received, whose sympa- tween the Secretary of the Committee 
thies are earnestly scholastic, looks for- of Council and the Dean of Hereford 
ward we believe with the greatest (page 65), on the “Minute refusing 
eagerness to the day of an inspector’s Capitation Grants to mixed Schools 
visit, as that one day of all the year conducted by Schoolmistresses.” Here, 
when the teacher is most sure of being although in the main our opinion and 
understood, and of receiving practical sympathy are strongly on the side of 
aid and advice. The apparatus wished the council, and we might add on that 
for long in vain, the small suggestions of the reverend the dean also, we are 
of desirable changes in the arrange- glad to find that most kindly and zea- 
ment of his school-room, deemed by lous educator suggesting a practical 
employers perhaps hardly worth at- way of dealing with some cases, which 
tention, it is known will not be so otherwise might be treated hardly, with 
regarded by the inspector. He is the reference to educational assistance, and 
school-teacher’s true friend and ally; pleading for a modification, which we 
as to a little fault-finding, this is anti- have no doubt will receive the fullest 
cipated with resignation. The lesson consideration, of an otherwise severe 
of the day is to bear rebuke and im-  regulation.t 
prove upon it, to keep one’s own spirit The great difficulty, indeed, which 
clear of conceit, or foolish apprehen- has always been a source of trouble to 





* Rev. F. C. Cook’s Report, p. 333. 

t The question is briefly this. Many country clergymen and rural proprietors find 
it difficult, in some cases impossible, to maintain separate schools for boys and girls, 
or, in short, both a schoolmaster and mistress. To meet this difficulty the Home and 
Colonial Model Infant School Society has been for some time past, partly by the sug- 
gestion, we believe, of the Rev. Mr. Cook, training mistresses expressly for the 
management of these mixed country schools. The Committee of Council, however, 
has passed the Minute we have above alluded to, and in doing so has excited some 
dismay in the minds of many country residents. Accordingly, a strong appeal has 
been made against the Minute, upon which the Secretary calls on the Dean of Here- 
ford, as an experienced judge, to state his own view of the case. The Dean admits the 
difficulty in many situations; but shows the evil of giving way to the easy mode of 
settling a woman in a parish as schoolmistress, and there ending the matter. It is 
clear that the education of Joys would thus come to an early close. He, however, 
thinks he sees a door of escape. The Minute denies Government aid to women-kept 
schools, when there is no other school in the parish. Now in many of these places 
there is an ancient foundation or a free school, which might be made available for older 
boys. The schoolmistress for girls cannot be dispensed with ; and in many situations 
several parishes might unite to form one good school for elder boys. 
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those who make the rules and those 
who have to see that they are carried 
out, is the pressure upon the inspec- 
tors by parties who, in almost every 
place, have been calling out for a low 
species of universal education. The 
cheapest and easiest thing has too often 
seemed the best. To judge by the ap- 
plications we have seen for aid, every 
locality in the kingdom is what is called 
“a poor locality,” and on account of 
its poverty is doomed to the lowest 
measure of education. Well, says the 
Committee of Council, through its se- 
cretary, then our aim should be to 
create such a school as shall, not simply 
correspond to the state of things which 
it is intended to correct, but erect a 
higher standard of education. How- 
ever anxiously, indeed, we may con- 
template the state of children belong- 
ing to what are called the “ destitute” 
and even the “dangerous” classes, and 
earnestly desire some safe means of 
providing for them also, we must stre- 
nuously contend against any plan which 
shall compromise the efficiency of our 
best national schools. By some means, 
compulsory or other, these Pariahs 
must be reached; but we cannot con- 
sent to have our better schools demo- 
lished and disorganised to make way 
for them. 

We will now turn to a few of the 
principal points which have struck us 
in turning over the Minutes of 1853-4. 
There is no very great variety in the 
accounts of the training schools. ‘They 
are now, for schoolmasters in connec- 
tion with the Church, fourteen in num- 
ber; for schoolmistresses in the like 
connection, eleven. In addition to these 
the British and Foreign School Society, 
and the Wesleyan Society, have each 
one large training establishment under 
inspection. ‘The institution last alluded 
to, however, which is located in the 


Horseferry-road, Westminster, cannot ~ 


be passed by without some further no- 
tice. It is a remarkable instance of 
denominational effort in a good cause, 
carried out in the most creditable man- 
ner. When we state that the cost of 
building, fittings, and school furniture 
(not, however, including the furniture 
of the master’s residence and students’ 
rooms), was 38,274/.—7,000/. of which 
only was contributed by Government, 
the reader will see how large a balance 
was left to be raised by the Wesleyan 
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body, and most satisfactory it is to 
know that the whole of this great debt 
is discharged, the subscriptions and 
collections amounting to more than 
30,5007. There are five practising 
schools and a training college for 100 
students, the fee for each of the latter 
being 152. per annum ; while the prac- 
tising schools provide accommodation 
for 2,339 children at varying rates 
of payment from 2d. per week to 
6d. according to the kind of school, 
whether for infants, for juniors, for 
seniors, the model school, or the indus- 
trial school for girls only. The beau- 
tiful order and arrangement of these 
congregated schools seems indeed to 
be quite a study, and Mr. Arnold, their 
inspector, is almost eloquent in their 
praise. Covering an acre and three- 
quarters of freehold land in the heart 
of Westminster, and letting light and 
air into one of the most neglected, over- 
crowded, and unhealthy places in the 
metropolis, by the destruction of a 
number of buildings of the worst class, 
its founders seem to have had in view 
the object of keeping rather than re- 
moving their students from the haunts of 
ignorance and misery. We “did not 
wish them,” say they, “ to be spoiled in 
training, and by a lengthened residence 
away from the dwellings of the poor, 
and among the attractions of superior 
life, disinclined and rendered unfit to 
undertake the arduous and self-denying 
life of school teachers. We hoped that, 
surrounded by the families of the poor, 
their want of education, with its at- 
tendant degradation and misery, would 
excite their best feelings.” In looking 
at the moral and religious ends pro- 
posed to themselves by this body, Mr. 
Arnold justly speaks with tenderness 
of what he yet feels to be matter of 
doubt,—whether there is not too much 
of direct religious exhortation and 
teaching, whether the methods are 
always the best, &c. At the same time 
we must observe that a conviction of 
pure and high aims on the part of the 
present managers of a school must not 
be allowed to blind us to imperfections 
in a system; still less should an in- 
spector permit the consideration of the 
general difficulties of education among 
the poor to lower his standard. We 
observe that in his more general Re- 
port Mr. Arnold complains of a high 
rate of school fees as having a tendency 
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to exclude the lowest classes of chil- 
dren: so much the better then surely 
should the instruction be, since it is 
after all a main consideration that the 
class just above these should be dealt 
with in a way which may secure im- 
provement. 

If from training schools we glance 
at the more general Reports, we must 
expect to meet with greater variety, 
and also with more of discouragement. 
It is no wonder if, on looking over 
these general reports, we find a very 
large proportion of the communications 
between the School Inspectors and the 
Committee of Council consists of state- 
ments touching the enorinous multi- 
tude of children who get little service- 
able education, not by reason of the 
guilt or abandonment of parents, but 
simply from the conflict between nearer 
interests and those more remote. No 
wonder that the schoolmaster is dis- 
couraged and the school inspector con- 
founded. In some districts in England 
the obvious, undeniable cause of school 
absence is poverty ; but in others it is 
riches, or rather the temptation to gain 
them. ‘Take the children of the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries as illustrations of 
the latter. Mr. Norris will tell us that 
a boy of from seven to nine will be 
earning his 1s. 6d. or 2s. per week at 
the wheel; in a year or two from 2s. 
to 4s. weekly ; that out of ten boys’- 
schools (having 1,110 on the books), 
476 had been withdrawn in one year; 
and that the ages of those so withdrawn 
had been as follows :— 


28 per cent. were under seven; 

51 per cent. under ten ; 

17 per cent, under thirteen; and 
4 per cent. were above thirteen. 


Even worse does it seem in the 
northern districts, where, says the Rev. 
D. J. Stewart, “a young boy of 13, 
who has never seen a book, can earn 
in a week at a pit or factory what 
would more than cover a fortnight’s 
wages of an agricultural labourer in 
the South of England.” 

This, no doubt, must operate as heavy 
discouragement to education, and some 
of our inspectors avow their belief that 
nothing but a compulsory enactment 


will meet the difficulty; yet how are 
we to deal with facts and figures which 
seem to show that such compulsory 
measures would be attended with very 
serious disarrangements in the locali- 
ties where they appear to be most 
needed? Mr. Bellairs, the inspector 
for Gloucester, Oxford, Warwick, &c. 
thus writes; the passages are remark- 
able, and worthy of attention— 


Suppose a legislative enactment obliging 
all children to remain at school until 14 
years of age, the loss of earnings to the 
employed, and of production to the coun- 
try, would be somewhat as follows :—In a 
respectable establishment at Birmingham, 
where 315 pairs of hands are employed, 
33 per cent. are between 8 and 14 years of 
age, earning on an average 4s. per week. 
By the census of 1851, the number of 
children in these six counties between 10 
and 15 years of age was 170,492. The 
number of those between 9 and 14 would 
probably be much the same. Supposing 
these children to be employed at 9 instead 
of 8, as at Birmingham, and to earn on 
the average 4s. per week, the gross annual 
earnings would be 1,773,1161. 16s. 

But by the census of 1851, it appears 
that of the 170,492 children between 10 
and 15, 49,843 only were employed. Sup- 
posing these to earn 4s, a week each, the 
gross amount would be 518,367/. 4s.; at 
the rate of 3s. per week, 388,775/. 8s. ; at 
the rate of 2s. weekly, 259,183/. 12s. This 
calculation, making all allowance for its 
imperfection, will give some proximate 
idea of the difficulty of dealing with the 
question, &c. . . . I have never yet seen 
it laid down with sufficient clearness that 
there is this antagonism between the ma- 
terial interests of the poor, the laws of po- 
litical economy, in a mere productive point 
of view, and the objects of education. . . 
The earnings of the adult labourer are in- 
sufficient to support himself and his chil- 
dren up to 14 years of age; hence the re- 
moval of them from school, in order to 
meet the wants of his household. Com- 
pel them to go to school, and you drive the 
family into the workhouse,’’ * 


Such is the discouraging position of 
education throughout a very large por- 
tion of England. Various palliative 
measures have been and are in pro- 
gress; nor, although their present 
operation is small as regards the num- 
bers in need of the benefit they are 
designed to bring, can we with any 





* Report, p. 401—2, 
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prudence venture to limit their ulti- 
mate efficacy. The prize schemes of 
the mining and manufacturing districts 
of Staffordshire certainly appear to 
have had a very cheering effect in 
these districts, and it is not easy to 
say, when once a good example has 
been set and a high standard raised, 
what may not be the eventual good 
done. Our limits will not allow us 
to extract from the highly interesting 
Special Report of the Rev. J.P. Norris, 
on the workings of this prize-system. 

Somewhat akin to these extra and 
special attempts to meet cases of great 
difficulty are, in agricultural districts, 
the industrial schools, which are spring- 
ing up in many hitherto neglected 
localities—some designed for the in- 
struction of boys, some of girls. The 
former, when the boys are permitted 
to cultivate small allotments of their 
own, seem to be popular; not so if 
this advantage is denied; the parents 
with some justice observing that they 
can teach their sons to dig at home, 
and do not send them to school for 
such a purpose. 

In like manner, it is not found easy 
to secure the domestic training of girls 
at a proper and eflicient age, unless 
some direct and immediate induce- 
ment is held out to the parents to spare 
them. Our school inspectors are, we 
observe, rather at cross-purposes in 
their ideas of female employment. Mr. 
Arnold, eschewing crochet and orna- 
mental needle-work, which, he says, 
managers and teachers should, in his 
opinion, utterly prohibit in schools.* 
While Mr. Mitchell, the Eastern Coun- 
ties Inspector, is happy to see ornamental 
work introduced into female schools; 
drawing and embroidery, §c.—p. 668. 

Touching these contradictions, it 
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may be said that the Rev. Mr. Mitchell 
seems to have no adequate idea of the 
necessity of a thorough initiation into 
the art of plain sewing, in order to the 
formation of that important person in 
a family establishment—a good mender. 
The “ sewing-machine,” over which he 
rejoices, will do little to effect this 
object, we imagine. On the other hand, 
we differ from Mr. Arnold, and think 
the introduction of fancy-works often 
useful as well as ornamental. It is 
a subject of regret with many who are 
concerned with female schools in Eng- 
land that there is among our English 
girls so little of the quickness, inven- 
tion, and delicate manipulation, which 
distinguishes the Irish and Scotch, to 
say nothing of French girls. In our 
Irish schools the best managed and 
best taught institutions appear to be 
those which combine both the manu- 
facture and the school; and we have 
lately had the pleasure of visiting a 
Normal school for teaching the making 
Valenciennes lace to girls, in Went- 
worth Street, Dublin, in which the 
measure of attention bestowed on or- 
dinary accomplishments, both of the 
head and hands, equalled, indeed sur- 
passed, what we often see in England.t 

One caution in connection with all 
our industrial schools we feel indeed 
strongly impelled tomake. We should 
deprecate them did we see them en- 
croach too far on the precious time 
which poor children possess for moral 
and intellectual training, and for such 
application of their rudimentary learn- 
ing as may give a fair chance of its 
being carried on. We mean by this, 
that pains must be taken to get them 
beyond the mere capability of ham- 
mering out a chapter in the Bible or a 
few pages of a school book. ‘Till they 





* P, 1,050. 


+ The excellent institution above alluded to was established only in 1851, and has 








already sent out upwards of 40 pupils to different districts of Ireland, competent to 
teach the art of lace-making, in which they have been carefully instructed by a Belgian 
teacher. From 25 of the schools to which the girls have been sent we have reports; 
others are of too recent establishment to give account of themselves. All those 
which are reported on teach reading, writing, &c. In some the pupils are well 
instructed also in grammar and geography. The lace is patronized as a probable future 
benefit to the girls, though the earnings at present are small ; we have seen specimens, 
which, though not fine, were better made than any known Engiltsh laces of a similar 
kind, and were pronounced by a London tradesman to be fully equal to much of what 
he received from Valenciennes, Whether the exquisite fineness of the Belgian flax 
thread can ever be equalled in Treland, either in cultivation or manufacture, remains to 
be seen. Could this be secured, there seems no doubt that laces of the most perfect 
quality might be made in Ireland. 

Gent. Maca. Vou. XLII. D 
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arrive at the point of reading with 
ease and comprehension such plain 
and simple literature as is likely to 
reach them, we have really done next 
to nothing for them. Let us be very 
careful that the positive, practical 
manual labour which it is proposed to 
give in some of these schools, does not 
supersede what should be done towards 
raising the general character of the 
scholars as rational beings. Every- 
thing depends, we are aware, on the 
manner of communicating instruction 
“in common things ;” it may elevate 
boys or girls, or it may reduce them 
to mere machines. In schools for ser- 
vant girls, for instance, there is often, 
we fear, an artificial atmosphere and 
position created, which precludes the 
exercise of comparison and judgment, 
and deadens the faculties while it faci- 
litates the performance of certain ma- 
nual operations. 


But it is time to bring these some- 
what miscellaneous observations to a 
close. With all the disadvantages, and 
they are many, against which educa- 
tion in England is labouring, we con- 
clude as we began, by a congratula- 
tion on the spirit of emulation evoked 
throughout the country, and ascribe it 
in large measure to the encouragement 
of the Government and the efforts of 
its agents. It is delightful to remark 
on the numerous instances of private 
contribution to this good cause. Such 
an example as that afforded by the 
Whitkirk Sunday Reading Room* is 
most salutary. All such attempts to 
render friendly service to a parish or 
a district, conceived in no overbearing 
spirit, but in a manner at once Chris- 
tian, kindly, and with due regard to 
the love of independence, are among 
the most blessed characteristics of our 
day. 


THE TRICOLOR ON THE ATLAS. 


UNDER the above rather fanciful 
name, the Messrs. Nelson have recently 
published a volume which professes to 
afford details, especially, of Algeria and 
the French Conquest. ‘The informa- 
tion given, however, is not confined, as 
the fanciful portion of the title might 
seem to imply, to the period since the 
fall of the Deys and the founding of 
the French settlement. ‘The book ac- 
complishes much more than this. It 
embraces a succinct, intelligible, and 
interesting history of the country from 
the earliest times down to the present 
era. It further contains an admirably 
written description of the Regency of 
Algiers, comprising pictures of the city 
and of city life; the scenes in the vi- 
cinity of the capital, the sea-coast, and 
the inland provinces. A still more at- 
tractive portion of this book is that 
which is devoted to a picturesque de- 
scription of the native races of the 
Regency of Algiers. In this portion 
we are permitted to gaze at some very 
magnificent pictures of fierce Arabs 
and fiercer Kabyles, of placid Moors 
and fatalist Turks, and of crafty Ku- 
ruglis, the offspring of Turk and 
Mooresses, of patient and persevering 


Jews, of faithful and courageous Ne- 
groes, and of Mozabites, singular alike 
in person and pursuit. 

To the portion wherein is described 
the history of the Regency we have al- 
ready alluded. It is only necessary 
further to state that the narrative com- 
mences with the earliest times ; and the 
drama played thus far in Northern 
Africa is replete with scenes of painful 
interest, grandeur, sublimity, mean- 
ness, suffering, and triumph. Numi- 
dian, Roman, and Greek, soldiers of 
the Caliphs, mercenaries of the Turk, 
savage Deys, and conquering French- 
men, all are successively crowded upon 
the stage, with rare and artistic skill. 
The concluding portion, from the 
French conquest to the present time, 
is perhaps as interesting as any other 
division of the volume, embracing, as 
it does, the words and deeds, theories 
and practices of men of whom we have 
heard much, and of whom we really 
know but little. Among these are Bour- 
mont, who blundered into the con- 
quest; Clauzel, who endeavoured to 
consolidate it by colonisation and fur- 
ther bloody victories; Berthezene, the 
governor of good intentions; Savary, 





* Rev. F. Watkins’s Report, p. 492,—the Rev. Arthur Martineau’s Reading-room. 
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Duke of Rovigo, the viceroy who loved 
the smell of blood; Voirol, unlike his 
predecessor in all things save courage; 
D’Erlon, the easy; Damremont, the 
incapable,—albeit he took the city of 
Constantine, before whose gates Clauzel 
had failed ; Valée, who had a sharp eye 
to his own interests as well as those of 
his country,—not that he was by any 
means singular in that respect; and 
Bugeaud, under whose administration 
Abd el Kader surrendered, upon a 
promise that was most disgracefully 
violated. 

Such is an outline of the contents of 
a volume, touching whose authorship 
we have now to speak. The book, then, 
is in part a translation from the work 
published in 1841 by the Bavarian na- 
turalist, Dr. Moritz Wagner, who re- 
sided three years in the regency, and 
took notes, from which he constructed 
subsequently a very amusing account 
for the benefit of the public,—and him- 
self. 

When we say that the present work 
is chiefly a translation from Dr. Wag- 
ner’s volumes, we hardly describe it 
with suflicient accuracy. Mr. Francis 
Pulszky, who is the compounded or 
composite translator, editor, and author 
of “The Tricolor on the Atlas,” con- 
sidering that Dr. Wagner's lively work 
had become somewhat antiquated, only 
condensed the first volume of it, trans- 
lated the second, and added from his 
own pen an account of later events, 
from the capture of Constantine to the 
surrender of Abd el Kader, and a ge- 
neral view of the present state of the 
French possessions on the north coast 
of Africa——We have been thus parti- 
cular in description, because a book 
like the present has long been want- 
ing, and this volume by Mr. Pulszky 
may be pronounced as perfect both in 
matter and manner. Having said thus 
much of the edifice generally, let us 
now look at some of its details, and 
even handle a few of the bricks. 

In treating of the city life of Algiers 
the invincible,—a name as little appli- 
cable as that of Peronne la Pucelle,— 
the editor mentions some characteristic 
traits of Moorish manners and morals. 
Thus we are told, that in the schools a 
pleasant relation and mutual confidence 
subsist between master and scholar. 
The teacher rarely displays severity, 
and then the pupil is so deeply afflicted 
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with sorrow, that the schoolmaster has 
to appease him by kind words. It is 
further added, that the friendly rela- 
tion between the teacher and his for- 
mer pupils usually continues long after 
the latter leave school, which they sel- 
dom do before their fourteenth year, 
and “the old preceptor rarely fails to 
appear at the nuptials of the grown-up 
scholar.” We wish there was as much 
happy wisdom in orthodox lands as is 
displayed in that of the Moslem,—at 
all events, with regard to this single 
question.: In Christendom the pupil, 
too commonly, hates his preceptor; but, 
as his parents generally rank the poor 
pedagogue below their tradesmen, little 
wonder need be expressed that the 
scholar should entertain only scorn for 
the sage. 

But, luckily for our pride, the civili- 
zation of the Moors is something like 
our own on one point. “They havea 
barbarous custom in common with the 
English,—they like to bury their dead 
among the living.” 

Setting aside the spirit which ani- 
mates these same Moors in the house 
of prayer, there is something in their 
deportment there from which a Chris- 
tian, the most careless of God’s created 
beings in presence of his God, might 
learn something. Inthe mosques, the 
devotees with faces turned towards the 
recess in the sanctuary where stands 
the mufti with the Koran, form several 
long rows, standing or sitting, with 
crossed legs, motionless and dumb as 
statues. At the first sound of the voice 
from the priest, a thrill seems to run 
through the audience; and is main- 
tained as he recites the titles of the 
Almighty, reads from the Book of the 
Prophet, or in prostrate self-humilia- 
tion puts up the prayer at Ramadan. 
With every modulation of his voice, 
“the devotees are seized with the 
strangest convulsive fits, precipitating 
themselves head-foremost on the car- 
pet, kneeling, bowing, convulsively 
rising again, and again crouching.” 
All this, however, is done systemati- 
cally, but it is nevertheless a striking 
sight to see a mixed assembly, with no 
distinctions of rank and race (no 
cushioned pews for the wealthy miser- 
able sinners, and hard boards and 
stone floors for the vulgar), all aspiring 
to the Creator with the same pious 
devotion,—the aristocratic Turk side 
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by side with the apish negro of Su- 
dan. “The perfect sentiment of 
equality is one of the characteristic 
features of Islam.” But there are al- 
ways two sides to a medal, and, turn- 
ing over the page, we read that “on 
their way home many of these de- 
votees do not hesitate to plunder their 
co-religionists, or to cut the throat of 
the very first Christian whom they 
may chance to meet in lonely paths.” 

hristians retiring from church 
usually murder only reputations, or 
fall foul of the sermon,which has trodden 
upon the very tenderest corn of their 
conscience. They must not plume 
themselves as being so much better 
than that poor publican in the mosque. 
Indeed both have many vices in com- 
mon, particularly gambling. “The 
Bedouin of Algiers in this respect is as 
depraved as the Parisian of the Palais 
Royal.” ‘This gambling goes on in the 
day-time in the market-place. In the 
evening, “everybody returns home. 
The way to Beledu and to Coleah is 
lined by a procession of white-clad 
persons, a/! riding on mules, asses, and 
horses, a few on camels ;’—a clever 
feat, which we should like to see, and 
which reminds us of the catastrophe of 
the boys in the ballad who went upon 
the ice at Midsummer, and of whom 
we are told that “they add fell in, the 
rest they ran away !” 

A really creditable trait of the Arab 
is worth narrating. A Polish settler 
at Rosolta, Prince Mirski, placed on 
the top of his house a gigantic cross, 
“which gave no offence to the Arabs, 
since they have respect for the re- 
ligious symbols of other nations, and 
on the whole love zealous Christians 
better than scepticaMunbelievers.” ‘This 
spirit of toleration is accompanied by 
a more practical virtue still, and one 
equally worthy of our imitation. The 
author was at a sort of pic-nic party 
with some French oflicers, when a 
party of Bedouins arrived at the spring 
near which the revellers were ban- 
, we “They came to fill their 
sheep-skins with the crystal water. We 
offered them in vain our purple claret. 
Even the example of Karfalla, who was 
drinking with his two nephews, could 
not induce them to taste the forbidden 
wine; they drank their water and rode 
away singing, and no less merry than 
we wine-drinkers were.” 
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The Bedouins and the lions seem to 
divide some of the plains in the western 
portion of the Algerian territory be- 
tween them. The plain of Ceirat, 
watered by the Sig, is, according to 
the Arabs, one of the most favourite 
plateaus of resort for these lords of the 
forest. ‘They are but very question- 
able fellows after all, it would seem; 
“our guide told us that they never 
attack a man if he rails at them as 
thieves and sons of thieves, and spits 
on them, and goes boldly onward ; but 
whoever shows them respect is in- 
evitably lost.” By this recipe we now 
know how it was that lovely Una and 
Gordon Cumming kept such dangerous 
company without peril of life or limb. 

We have been as much mistaken 
about African lions as we have about 
Arab hospitality. The author does 
not deny that this is “the renowned 
virtue” of the Arabs, but he declares 
that its exercise is confined chiefly to- 
wards countrymen and co-religionists. 
Foreigners, and those especially of a 
different religion, who have no previous 
acquaintance in the encampment, or 
who are not introduced by some friends, 
find generally but an unwilling recep- 
tion, and are often sent away with 
rough words. Upon the text of Dr. 
Wagner, Mr. Pulszky makes this not 
very complimentary comment. “To 
the German, and yet more to the Hun- 
garian and Pole, accustomed to exercise 
hospitality to everybody, this seems 
strange; the English will find that the 
Arabs are right.” 

The last words of this paragraph are 
simply impertinent, and the paragraph 
itself lacks truth for a prop. As for 
German hospitality, our own expe- 
rience shows us that it is generous 
and unreserved to strangers bearing a 
proper introduction, but to no other 
sort of strangers. An Englishman has 
no more chance of finding his way into 
society in Vienna, Berlin, or any other 
German city, without an introduction, 
than a German has in London. More- 
over, if that Englishman were a poli- 
tical refugee, he would not even be 
permitted to tarry and rest in those 
cities. Of Hungarian hospitality we 
can say nothing from experience. We 
know something of that of the Poles, 
and can speak of it with grateful 
memory. It does not follow, however, 
that we are bound to open our houses 
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and give the freedom of our hearths 
and homes “to everybody,” as Mr. 
Pulszky writes it. Heaven forbid that 
we should be compelled to do so to all 
the Hungarians and Poles who are so- 
journing among us! Assuredly there 
are among them very many of high 
character, to be familiar with whom 
is an honour to the host who is so for- 
tunate as to have them for guests and 
friends :—but all! We ask Mr. Pulszky 
himself, not if he would in Hungary 
entertain every Englishman who needed 
entertainment, but if he would make 
an ami de la maison of those whom he 
appears to like better—every Pole? 
We can only say for our own parts 
that we never met with three of this 
particular class of Sclavonians without 
finding them “daggers drawn” upon 
the commonest of topics before their 
discussion was five minutes old. Why, 
Mr. Pulszky ought to know that even 
the “lodges” of the Poles are but the 
tents of the sons of discord, where in- 
trigue, selfishness, noisy words, and 
little hearts, alone abound. With many 
a Pole we may feel honoured to enjoy 
brotherhood, but we do so upon the 
good assurance that they are worthy 
of respect,—the Arab fashion, which 
Mr. Pulszky sneers at us for deeming 
a right fashion. 

Nevertheless, all Arab fashions are 
not good for Europeans. The author 
speaks of some ardent youths who, 
being led away by a theoretical admi- 
ration for the unrestrained life of the 
Arab, have sought his tents on the pla- 
teau, put on the bournouse, sat down 
to rice—and rheumatism, persevered 
through false pride even to assume a 
false faith, and remained miserable and 
despised ever after. One of these re- 
negades, a German baron of education, 
was encountered by the author in Mas- 
cara. We are told that his adven- 
turous turn of mind had led him to 
join the Bedouins, and that he became 
a great favourite with one of the most 
influential chiefs, accompanying him 
on all important expeditions, and being 
treated by him with a measure of favour 
more abundant than was vouchsafed 
to any other renegade ; “ but in a very 
few weeks he got tired of the happi- 
ness of the Arabs, and would have 
preferred to read its description in 
novels and poetry, rather than to taste 
of it in reality.” The fact was, he was 
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not born to it, nor built for it, nor had 
bowels to bear it. The Arab is as 
strong as a Scotch Highlander, can 
bear hardships as uncomplainingly, and 
is able to thrive on his kuskusu as 
the other does on his oatmeal. Fancy 
a young German, with tight gloves, 
polished boots, easy principles, and a 
waist like thread-paper, pretending to 
profess Bedouinism! There have been 
German travellers who have laid open 
the very heart of Africa; but these 
were not men who affected to be Arabs, 
but who were hearty honest Germans, 
and philosophers and Christians, with 
more courage in one finger, and more 
sense in the head, than were to be 
found in all the bodies of all the German 
renegades who have turned away from 
German stoves, to grow dirty and dis- 
gusted in Arab tents. So it was with 
this“ Baron O -” Hedisliked living 
beneath skins, and hard riding was a 
terrible torture to him. He could not, 
German though he was, get up even a 
little obfuscation by gazing at the 
starlit canopy of heaven, and trying to 
“think he was thinking ;” and as for 
the boundless wilderness, he could not 
contemplate it with patience. He tried 
all he could to be devout, but devotion 
would not come for such trial. He 
missed no form, filled up his time by 
endeavouring to obey the law, and 
surpassed the most zealous of Arabs 
in his fervour. Had he tried half as 
sedulously to have been a good Chris- 
tian, he never would have been so 
miserable a mountebank of a Maho- 
metan. He had, of course, a perpetual 
remorse of conscience that he was play- 
ing an infamous jugglery with God and 
with himself. “ Faith and inspiration 
did not come, and the unhappy fool, 
who in the Nomade life had expected 
the realization of the Arabian tales 
which had filled his imagination in 
early youth, found now his only con- 
solation in tears. But even this com- 
fort was not granted to him, except 
when his comrades had fallen to sleep. 
To them he could not disclose his feel- 
ings without danger, except when the 
howling of the hyenas drowned his 
nightly sighs, and but the dumb stars 
above saw the confession of his tears.” 
We confess we do not pity him, nor is 
there majesty in such a sorrow. A 
disappointed dandy who has turned 
Arab, and cannot turn back again to 
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dandyism, is Mr. Keeley in a farce, 
but not the hero of a mournful epic. 

The Kabyles, fair-haired descend- 
ants, some of them, of the old Vandals, 
are as brave but a more treacherous 
and untameable race than the Arabs. 
We can only afford one instance out 
of many. A planter who had mar- 
ried a young Spanish lady, resided 
some distance from Algiers, on his 
estate. He had in his employ several 
Europeans, and three Kabyles. The 
rudeness of the latter he was good- 
naturedly resolved to cure by kind 
treatment. He even went so far as to 
allow them to sleep in the house, a 
stretch of confidence which would have 
made a Turk turn pale simply to think 
of—the European planter paid dearly 
for the hospitality which he thus afforded 
to “everybody.” ‘The three Kabyles 
got up one night, murdered the Ger- 
man servants, cut the throat of the 
planter, slaughtered the children, and 
then made love to the terror-stricken 
wife. After which, they stripped the 
house, set it on fire, and complacently 
returned to their mountains with a 
cart-load of booty, eight murders on 
their souls, and the consciousness of a 
summer profitably spent! 

A kind French officer, Captain 
Rozet, who liked to visit the Kabyle 
labourers in their huts, once proposed 
to accompany them on a visit to their 
mountain homes. ‘They received the 
proposal with an ironical smile, and on 
being asked by the Captain if his life 
would be in danger, only answered 
with an eagerly-grunted “Ah!” as if 
the very thought made their mouths 
water. One of these fellows, whose 
life was saved through the angel-mini- 
strations of the Sisters of Charity, was 
asked if those ladies would be in peril 
if they went among the Kabyles in 
their homes. “They had better stay 
where they are,” was the very satisfac- 
7 reply. 

The Moors are the citizens who con- 
trast with the tent-dwelling Arabs. 
They have accustomed themselves to 
the presence of the French infidel con- 
querors, and care for little save peace. 
The Moorish ladies, too, are said to 
have witnessed the change of dominion 
in Algiers with wonderful equanimity, 
—but this feeling is confined to the 
ladies of the capital who play Joto and 
drink sherbet, to say nothing of cham- 
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agne, with oflicers of the Zouaves, 
Iussars, and Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 

The Turks have greatly diminished 
since the overthrow of the Deys. Of 
their character it is unnecessary to 
speak. We have already noticed that 
the Kuruglis are the offspring of Turk- 
ish husbands and Moorish wives, and, 
of course, pure ‘lurks and pure Moors 
hate this cross-breed with an intensity 
worthy of a better provocation. Their 
hatred is not greater for the Jews, who 
are much the same here as everywhere 
—money-worshippers if not money- 
makers. 

The Negroes are the black jewels of 
this district. Even the slaves among 
them live in a kind of voluntary ser- 
vitude under masters whose yoke is 
really light as gossamer. The females 
are terribly ugly, and, as aconsequence, 
are the only women who walk about 
unveiled. Yet Moors have married 
them, just as English judges have mar- 
ried their cooks, for Moors have no 
prejudice touching colour and amal- 
gamation. They are proverbially faith- 
ful, and brave to boot. ‘“ When after 
the Turkish bombardment the Turkish 
garrison retreated from the Emperor's 
fort, the Dey sent a Negro to throw a 
match into the powder magazine, and 
thus to blow up the citadel. ‘The black 
faithfully obeyed the order of his mas- 
ter, and was buried beneath the ruins.” 

Not the least singular people of this 
district are the Beni-Mozab, or Moza- 
bites, whom the Rabbis declare to be 
descendants of Moab, and who are un- 
doubtedly of Jewish descent. Crime 
is rare among them, and love-making 
eternal. ‘They “easily fall in love,” 
says Dr. Wagner; and then there en- 
sues something like a scene in a ballet. 
Elopements follow a proper overture ; 
pursuit follows ; village is at feud with 
village, a general uproar ensues, but 
peace is at last established by the 


_ talebs, or doctors, who enter before 


the curtain falls, to join hands gene- 
rally, and spread benediction over the 
final tableau. It is singular that there 
is as much dislike among them to be 
elected to the office of chief as there 
is among the higher class of city men 
to be Lord Mayor. 

The emigration of the tribe to Africa 
is accounted for on the ground of the 
persecution which they endured in the 
closing period of the Hebrew monarchy. 
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The Arabs hold of them a tradition re- 
specting an incestuous origin, and 
biblical Semitic names are common 
among them, such as Ben-Elam, Ben- 
Judah, and others ; ‘and the peculiar 
exclusion of the Mozabites from the 
mosques of Algiers, though they are 
Mahommedans, reminds us of the old 
law of the Hebrews which excluded 
Moab from the community of God.” 
The author thus sums up the character 
of thisremarkable people: “Simplicity, 
frankness, meekness, piety without fa- 
naticism, calmness blended with energy, 
intelligence, and industrious habits, 
distinguish this interesting people of 
the republic of the Desert, which is 
probably one of the happiest tribes in 
the world.” 

The historical portion of the volume 
is excellently drawn up. We pass 
over the early incidents and come to 
the opening of the sixteenth century, 
at which time Algiers was an inde- 
pendent state, threatened by the Spa- 
niards. A Sicilian renegade, Horuk 
Barbarossa, was hired to overthrow the 
Spaniards, and that personage not only 
did so, but the Algerian government 
too, murdering all who opposed him, 
and finally reigning supreme, with a 
little aid from Turkey, for whose sol- 
diers and pasha Algiers paid tribute, 
until the office of pasha was abolished 
and the troops had the right, not only 
of electing their own Dey (or, wnele), 
but to recognise in him their legitimate 
sovereign. This right, and that of 
murdering their monarchs, they exer- 
cised for one hundred and twenty 
years, until the last and unlucky Dey 
slapped the French consul’s ears with 
a fan, to punish that functionary for 
rudely answering him on being asked 
why Charles X. had not replied to a 
letter addressed to him by the Dey. 

The elections were sometimes at- 
tended by much bloodshed, indeed a 
peaceable election was never known. 
The details are so atrocious that they 
seem to have bewildered Mr. Pulszky 
or Dr. Wagner; for while, at p. 38, 
he tells us that on one occasion five 
Deys were elected and murdered in 
one day, we find, at page 221, that the 
five have grown into seven, with a 
warrant that the graves of all are yet 
to be seen “before the gate Bab al 
Uad.” But, whether five or seven, 
the consequent difficulty was cleverly 
got over. As soon as one unhappy 
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individual had been elected by one 
half of the soldiery he was murdered 
by the other, who immediately chose 
a new Dey, whose throat was instantly 
cut by the opposing militia, and both 
parties, Deys elect and actual included, 
protested against the disregard paid 
to purity ‘of election. At length, when 
five, or seven, had thus been sacrificed 
in the course of one afternoon, the ad- 
verse parties consented to a compro- 
mise. They agreed to walk in pro- 
cession to the grand mosque, and to 
choose the first man whom they saw 
issuing from its gates. Away they 
went, and as they came in sight of the 
building, the most hilarious of cobblers 
stepped from within, across the portal. 
They rushed upon him, and made him 
serious in a minute, by informing him 
of the greatness to which, “ will he, nill 
he,” he was about to be elevated. To 
decline it was only to lie in the same 
bed that night with the other Deys, 
and thereupon the cobbler bethought 
himself for an instant, contemplated 
the matter philosophically, and finally 
stripping off his apron, accepted the 
brilliant but sharp-edged grandeur 
that was offered him. The soldiery 
flung a robe over him, hoisted him on 
a searlet cushion, and proclaimed his 
enthronement through the orthodox 
voice of the muezzins. The choice 
turned out alucky one. Crispin proved 
to be as good a sovereign as if he had 
served apprenticeship to that instead 
of to a humbler, but, in its way, as use- 
ful a calling. “ He was one of the best 
Deys Algeriahadeverseen. He had the 
five Deys buried close to one another, 
and built five monuments in their re- 
membrance, in form of five minarets, 
of oblong slender form, richly orna- 
mented with marble and_ porcelain. 
But the French soldiers,” it is added, 
“have greatly defaced those handsome 
monuments.” 

One of the greatest mistakes com- 
mitted by Bourmont after the-French 
conquest (by the way, all idea of 
“ conquest” was solemnly repudiated 
by the French government,) was in 
decreeing the expulsion of the Turks. 
He fancied that the Arabs would be 
the natural allies of France, and that 
their resistance was organised by the 
Turks. It was long before the effects 
of this error ceased to be felt. The 
Duke of Rovigo was as unwise with 
respect to the Moors, imposing cruel 
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contributions on them, and levying 
them by force. Here is a scene enacted 
during the bloody drama of Savary’s 
administration. It is only necessary 
to premise that in April 1832 an em- 
bassy from a great Arab chief, Farbat 
ben Said, arrived at Algiers to urge 
on the Duke an attack on the city of 
Constantine, and to promise aid in the 
shape of 10,000 men.- The Duke re- 
ceived and dismissed the legates with 
much pomp and cordiality. 


Farbat’s ambassadors left Algiers laden 
with rich presents. They had, among 
other gifts, received red bournouses of ho- 
nour, embroidered with gold, such as the 
Deys were wont to bestow upon mighty 
chiefs. A few hours from town they were 
plundered by Arabs of the tribe El Uffia, 
and robbed of their red dournouses. They 
returned to Algiers, complaining to the 
Duke, who just then chanced to have an 
evening party, and had gambled and taken 
wine. He rashly gave the order to one of 
the generals, a guest at the party, imme- 
diately to start with some troops and 
destroy the tribe. The general took the 
order literally. For this sudden attack he 
chose two corps of the army most noto- 
rious for their cruelty,—the Foreign Le- 
gion and the Chasseurs d’Afrique. In 
the dead of night he surrounded the en- 
campment of the El Uffia, which lay in 
the neighbourhood of the fortified Maison 
Carrée, and slaughtered the whole popu- 
lation,—old men silently awaiting the 
death-blow, women crying for mercy, and 
children who did not know what was to 
befal them, were unmercifully slain by 
the sabre and the bayonet. The soldiers 
returned with rich booty, carrying in 
triumph gory heads on the tops of their 
lances and bayonets to the camp. There 
they feasted and revelled until the next 
night in an inhuman way; not one of 
them seemed to repent their horrid deed. 


This crime was, however, not un- 
equalled in atrocity by that inhuman 
act of Pellisier, who, unable to over- 


come a tribe of men, women, and 
children whom he was besieging in a 
cavern, kindled a huge fire at the en- 
trance and roasted the whole alive! 

Savary’s administration was dis- 
graced by another act of blood,—one 
not unnatural to one of the judicial 
murderers of the Duke d’Enghein. 
He was much annoyed by the oppo- 
sition made against him by Ben Mussa 
Kaid of the Beni Khalil, and Messand 
Kaid of the Beni Sibt. To get these 
two active enemies into his hands he 
sent them a friendly invitation, and 
despatched with it a safe conduct both 
for going and coming. On faith in 
this the Arabs repaired to Algiers, 
where Savary seized upon them, forced 
them to undergo a mock trial, and be- 
headed both! 

The chief cause of the ill-success of 
the French as colonists in Algiers, has 
been the sudden and frequent changes 
of governors and of systems. But we 
have not space to discuss this matter ; 
and, moreover, it is ably treated in the 
volume before us. Of that volume 
we must now take leave. Its uses are 
far beyond what its title implies, and, 
if “book-making” were not a term 
which implied reproach rather than 
panegyric, we should be inclined to 
describe it as the most successful ex~ 
ample of “ book-making” we had ever 
met with. The fact is that it is not a 
mere matter of “scissors and paste ;” 
the mind has been as busily employed 
as the hand ; and we may add, that as 
the Pulszkys in “White, Red, and 
Black,” produced the best work on 
America which has of late years issued 
from the press, so has Francis Pulszky, 
in “ The Tricolor on the Atlas,” com- 
piled the most satisfactory and com- 
plete work on Algeria that has ever 
been published. 





THE RIVER FLEET. 


IN connection with the subject of 
the extension of the metropolis during 
the last century, I propose to give some 
account of the river Fleet, which, now, 
like most of the old watercourses of 
London, has almost a mythical ex- 
istence. A century ago, and even 
within that time, this stream was open 
from its source at Hampstead, to its 

3 


influx into the Thames at Blackfriars, 
with trifling exceptions. Thirty years 
ago half that length was visible, the 
nearest point being at the prison in Cold- 
bath Fields. A few years more, and the 
same necessity which compelled its 
being veiled from public view thus far, 
will probably cause it to be utterly 
hidden, excepting only the little brook- 
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lets which run directly from the 
springs. 

Of all the streams which ran into the 
Thames through the heart of London, 
this was by far the most important, 
and the immense space it directly in- 
fluences would scarcely be believed, 
except by those acquainted with it. 
On all sides, in its progress through 
London, which is directly north and 
south, it presents natural geographical 
marks of so strong and imposing a 
character, that it is quite impossible to 
travel east and west without coming in 
contact with them; and these indica- 
tions divide the metropolis, as nearly 
as possible, into two equal parts. In- 
deed the declivities which accompany 
its course throughout, constitute the 
most remarkable natural feature in 
the metropolis. 

The Fleet river has an importance 
in London’s history: it was without 
doubt the earliest western boundary, 
and a military protection to the first 
Roman colony. It has also an im- 
portance in its social history, for the 
changes that have taken place upon 
its banks have been eras in our civilisa- 
tion. Of later times, its history and its 
waters have been both polluted streams, 
The “sweet waters” which once sup- 
plied the citizens with beverage, be- 
came, as population increased, a muddy 
turbid pool, often doubtless a source of 
pestilence and death ; and, as if a moral 
taint was conveyed by its deadly mi- 
asma, its banks have been the haunts of 
the outcast and the hunted-down of 
society. Many a deed of blood has 
been washed away in its dark tide, and 
many an unknown horror has it helped 
to conceal. It seems even now that a 
blasting influence hangs upon its course, 
for many suburban villas, erected not 
much nrore than thirty years ago upon 
its banks, have already faded into 
dank squalor. The names of the streets 
in the older part of the metropolis 
on its sides are curiously suggestive, 
whilst the antagonisms they present to 
their present condition are ridiculously 
absurd. ‘Field Lane,” for instance, 
which has been exposed by the proposed 
continuation of Farringdon Street, 
when King Richard III. saw the 


strawberries of the Bishop of Ely’s 
garden growing on its slopes, was pro- 
bably a rustic alley, and led into 
fields. Saffron Hill, its continuation, 
at the same time might be yellow 
with that plant; whilst Hatton Gar- 
den, Hatton Wall, and Ely Place, 
mark out the site of this ancient epis- 
copal retreat, which Queen Elizabeth 
procured for her “dancing Chancellor.” 
And beautiful, indeed, must the river 
have been as its rushing waters 
winded between the steep acclivities 
of its banks. Even now, covered as 
they are by buildings, the course is 
extremely picturesque; what must it 
have been when the undulations were 
green and pleasant fields—now un- 
fortunately so distant for the Londoners 
to attain! 

I shall give some account of the 
sources and the course of this stream, 
but must first allude to the different 
names it has borne—Fleet River, River 
of Wells, Turnmill Brook, Fleet Ditch 
—the latter, of course, representing the 
river in its fallen state. The name 
River of Wells referred to the number 
of wells or springs it received; Turn- 
mill Brook, to the purpose to which a 
portion of it was applied. 

The name Fleet originally belonged 
only to the wider portion near the 
Thames ; for it is not derived, as might 
be imagined, from the rapidity of the 
stream, but from its being a piece of 
water where vessels -might ride at 
anchor.* The term is applied to many 
inlets of the Thames and the Medway ; 
and it has conferred a name upon two 
villages on the banks of the former— 
Northfleet and Southfleet. 

The several sources which give ori- 
gin to the river Fleet have their rise 
in the most picturesque and beautiful 
spots in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis. The hills of Hampstead and 
Highgate have long been famed for 
their salubrity, the prospects they afford 
of the vale of London, and their charm- 
ing walks, presenting almost every va- 
riety of feature of which a landscape 
iscapable. But of the many thousands 
that visit Hampstead Heath, perhaps 
not one in every thousand is ac- 
quainted with the quiet secluded lane in 





* A document of the reign of Henry I. relative to the hitha, or wharf, de fleta ubi 
naves Sancti Pauli solent cum petra applicare, will be found in our Magazine for May, 
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the rear of Ken Wood, the residence of 
Lord Mansfield ; and where the most 
important of the springs which supplied 
the Fleet are found. It is rare to find 
even two or three persons in it, and is 
evidently unknown to the majority, or 
else despised for the more open attrac- 
tions of the Heath. We will suppose 
ourselves leaving the latter and pro- 
ceeding towards Highgate: after a 
distance of about half a mile, we turn 
on the left by Lord Mansfield’s, and 
ee through a gate, enter a meadow 

y a footpath at its side, and find our- 
selves in a charming spot, shut in on all 
sides. On the east is the crested hill of 
Highgate; on the north, the woods of 
Lord Mansfield’s park, the field sloping 
gently down tothe south; andabove the 
trees, which compose themselves ready 
for the artist’s hand, appears the distant 
metropolis, with its numerous spires 
and tall chimneys rising above the 
mass of buildings, and all o’ercrowned 
by the dome of St. Paul's cathedral. 
The quiet is delicious, though so near 
the busy hum of men; and, if we have 
chosen a fine autumn day, when the 
season begins to wane, there is such a 
glorious variety of foliage in every 
shade, from the deep red-brown to the 
bright yellow, and these set off here 
and there by the evergreen holly, that 
it is scarcely possible to behold else- 
where within so small a space more 
sylvan beauty. 

Keeping the footpath by the side of 
the meadows, close to the palings of 
Lord Mansfield’s grounds, we find a 

radual descent, which conducts to a 
ane having its exit on Highgate Hill. 
On the left of this path is a hedge-row 
of trees in great variety, and assum- 
ing most picturesque combinations; 
among them may be noticed two of 
the holly, of considerable and unusual 
size. We now come to where “a wil- 
low grows aslant a brook,” and almost 
immediately beneath its roots there 
gurgles forth from the bank a little 
streamlet ; it is one of the sources of the 
Fleet. The scene makes a very pretty 
bit—to use an artist’s phrase; but the 
brook is soon lost under a small arch, 
which conveys it into the inclosures to 
a reservoir, the first of seven ponds, 
which succeed each other at different 
levels, in a southern direction. Con- 
tinuing our walk, we arrive at another 
brook crossing the road in the same 


manner, and for a similar purpose. 
The gap by which it issues is even 
more picturesque than the other; a 
large ash-tree, with most fantastic roots, 
grows close over the littie stream ; but 
this is not the source, which is higher up 
in the fields nearer to Highgate. 
Another stream issues from the in- 
closure of Ken Wood, and these three 
springs form the most important of the 
river’s sources. All three are used to 
fill the seven reservoirs before al- 
luded to, which were formed for a 
water supply; from which proceeds a 
small stream carrying off the redundant 
water, which is very trifling except in 
wet seasons, running nearly parallel 
to the road leading to Kentish Town. 
But there is another important 
spring which belongs to the Fleet. 
This comes from the Vale of Health on 
Hampstead Heath. Passing thence on 
the slope of the Heath to the south- 
east side, it runs in a little channel, 
until, like the other, it is received into 
reservoirs. The sides of this channel 
are lined with elms, which dispose them- 
selves in an exceedingly picturesque 
line, well known to the sketcher; 
but, after passing into the reservoir, 
the water is conveyed by pipes from one 
pond to another, and the natural course 
of the stream is not visible until it 
finds a much lower level, meandering 
through the fields between Haverstock 
Hill and Kentish Town. Here the chan- 
nel is much wider and deep, and has very 
rugged sides, denoting that a water- 
course of considerable rapidity and 
volume has at one time been accus- 
tomed to flow in it. Now there is 
scarcely any water at all, except after 
rains, as the reservoirs arrest nearly 
all that comes from the springs. On 
the banks are a number of old stunted 
willows, of most grotesque and fan- 
tastic forms, and, when these fields a 
few years since were far from the 
clink of the trowel, they often became 
subjects for the artist’s pencil. 
Following the line of the stream, we 
soon come to a bend towards Kentish 
Town, and before it takes this direc- 
tion it receives the sewerage of Haver- 
stock Hill, and hence, until it disap- 
pears, is a filthy, fetid stream, offen- 
sive to the smell, and without doubt 
most injurious to the health of the 
inhabitants of Kentish Town who live 
in the vicinity of its noxious eflluvia. 
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Notwithstanding this impediment, the 
rage for building speculation has ac- 
tually arranged a number of dwellings 
immediately opposite, and, although 
they have been recently built, it seems 
that the river Fleet is faithful to its 
tradition, to cast a blight upon whatever 
it comes in contact with. One of these 
dwellings, built in fantastic Gothic, is 
already in a neglected condition, and 
bids fair soon to become a ruin. The 
character of all the houses is very 
mean ; they are spoiling pleasant fields 
to make unpleasant dwellings. Soon 
after passing these houses the stream 
takes another bend, and receives the 
other channel from the sources by Ken 
Wood, and the course meanders along, 
keeping a general parallel towards 
Kentish Town, and receiving on its way 
asmall streamlet; then drawing nearer, 
it washes the gardens of a few houses, 
now wretchedly faded, but not much 
more than half a century old; and, 
passing along close in the rear of these 
dwellings, it at length disappears under 
an arch in a new neighbourhood which 
is fast extending itself. For a short 
distance its course is lost altogether, but 
it passes a little north of the Mother 
Red Cap to the Regent’s canal, which 
passes over it, and it follows pretty 
nearly the same course for a little dis- 
tance towards St. Pancras, which a 
century ago was a mere suburban vil- 
lage, but is now a huge parish, with a 
population exceeding that of many 
European cities. 

The course hence is distinctly to be 
traced by the undulations and hollows 
which have not been effaced by the 
accumulation of soil. Proceeding to- 
wards the immense workhouse of this 
parish, which is still in the vicinity of 
fields, we enter into a district with 
many indications of former suburban 
retreats. Those on our right have 
some pretensions, and must have had 
their gardens washed by the river ; the 
hollow of its course is plainly visible 
at the back of all these houses, and a 
little way beyond the workhouse it 
follows the road to Battle Bridge. 
The left side has generally the steepest 
banks, and this holds good nearly all 
the way to Blackfriars. In many 
parts of the road we can still trace, 
Im some measure, its meanderings ; 
in some places, where it evidently 
came near the path, walls are made 


for the protection of passengers. This 
is the case close to the old church, 
now indeed quite a misnomer, for it 
has been rebuilt in a very quaint style. 
It is on a rising ground, and was so 
secluded in the last century, as to ap- 
pear like a small village church. Its 
churchyard was famous as a burial- 
place for Roman Catholics. In earlier 
times it was a notorious neighbourhood 
for thieves, as is related by Norden; in 
fact, not much more than a century ago, 
it had a very bad reputation, and was 
often the scene of robberies, and some- 
times of murder. Some public-houses 
along the line of the present New Road 
were the rendezvous of these ruffians. 

During this part of the course of the 
Fleet its width began to increase, ac- 
cording to a writer in Hone’s Table 
Book, who recorded it as one of the 
last of the ancient streams of London 
of which traces remained uncovered. 
He describes it at Battle Bridge as 
spreatiig out a little, em its 
way rather sluggishly. This accords 
with the geographical features, for at 
this part there is a level at the foot of 
the steep hills on the Islington side, 
and it was evidently a marshy district. 
Many miserable dwellings and huts 
that used to be here have been re- 
moved for the Great Northern station, 
as well as the Small Pox and Fever 
Hospitals, so that the character of the 
place is much changed. Before we 
quite reach the station, on the south 
side between this and the New Road, 
is the low district of the Brill, which 
Stukeley considered a Roman camp. 
It is worth while here to call attention 
to the extraordinary space immediately 
affected by this watercourse at this 
particular spot, as marked by the de- 
clivities of the ground. From the re- 
servoir of the New River at the top of 
the hill at Pentonville, there is the 
longest and one of the steepest descents 
of any road in London, down to the 
hollow at Battle Bridge, or King’s 
Cross ; the ascent up the New Road, 
which may be called the opposite bank, 
is much more gradual, but is still 
longer, for it does not cease until it 
reaches Tottenham Court Road, from 
the corner of which, down to the 
Mother Red Cap at Camden Town, 
there is also a slope towards the bed 
of the Fleet river. The distance in a 
direct line-from the Reservoir to Tot- 
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tenham Court Road is rather more 
than a mile and a quarter, the other 
side of the angle from Tottenham 
Court Road to Mother Red Cap not 
quite so much. 

In consequence probably of the 
situation of Battle Bridge at the foot 
of hills, it was subject to inundation 
after heavy rains, the channel of the 
Fleet being insufficient to carry off the 
accumulated waters. The last serious 
inundation is recorded in Nelson’s 
History of Islington as having taken 
place in January 1809: 

At this period, when the snow was lying 
very deep, a rapid thaw came on, and the 
arches not affording a sufficient passage 
for the increased current, the whole space 
between Pancras, Somers Town, and the 
bottom of the hill at Pentonville, was in a 
short time covered with water. The flood 
rose to the height of three feet in the 
middle of the highway, the lower rooms of 
all the houses within that space were com- 
pletely inundated, and the inhabitants sus- 
tained considerable damage in their goods 
and furniture, which many of them had 
not time to remove. ‘I'wo cart-horses were 
drowned, and for several days persons 
were obliged to be conveyed to and from 
their houses, and receive their provisions, 
&e. in at the windows, by means of carts. 

The course continued along the flat 
ground to the foot of Pentonville Hill, 
when it bent its way to Bagnigge 
Wells, in the rear of the mean-looking 
houses of Hamilton Place, and it then 
was about twelve feet in width, but it 
narrowed as it approached the House 
of Correction. Ata point near Bag- 
nigge Wells called “Black Mary's 
Hole,” but why I will not attempt to 
determine, it was said that an anchor 
had been found, proving that it was 
formerly navigable up to that spot; 
which indeed I think by no means im- 
probable, if we examine closely the 
strongly-defined features of the loca- 
lity, which even now, where the eleva- 
tion of the ground has been very con- 
siderable, presents a very wide hollow, 
which might well have given space for 
a good-sized channel. Some have 
stated that an anchor was also found 
as far as St. Pancras, but no weight 
can be given to this story. 

Bagnigge Wells, the residence of 
Nell Gwyn, and afterwards a place 
of public entertainment, has altogether 
changed its character since the whole 
neighbourhood has been covered with 


houses. Some few old and miserable 
dwellings still remain, the original oc- 
cupiers of the soil, and the changes 
here are too singular not to be noted. 
The course of the stream appears to 
have been behind the houses in Bag- 
nigge Wells Road, and through the 
ground belonging to the place of 
entertainment. ‘This part is now a 
curiosity: if we go to the north side 
of the prison, and look across a small 
timber-yard, we behold in a dell, some 
twenty or twenty-five feet beneath us, 
a few wretched and decayed houses, 
whose chimney-tops scarce reach the 
level of our feet. These houses must 
have been by the side of the stream, 
for they are directly on its course ; 
but improvements have taken place 
around them, the soil has been arti- 
ficially raised, and here they are pushed 
entirely aside, as if disowned by their 
more genteel neighbours. 

This raising of the soil occurred at the 
erection of the Coldbath Fields Prison, 
and in the “Table Book” is a view of 
the newly-erected walls, raised upon 
lofty arches, higher even than the pre- 
sent height of the walls from the ground, 
and at their foundation is seen the 
stream of the Fleet. This entirely ac- 
counts for the alteration, and for the 
phenomena just alluded to. Some little 
change of the course of the river was 
made at the time the prison was erected 
in 1825, and at that period this was the 
nearest point at which the stream be- 
came visible. All the rising grounds on 
the Islington side of Bagnigge Wells 
were then gardens, rented by London 
tradesmen, to cultivate their own cab- 
bages and lettuces; a custom which 
one must regret is now dying out, be- 
cause of its utter impracticability. 

The course runs on the west side 
of the prison, to a hollow and some- 
what peculiar spot called Mount Plea- 
sant, where, bending a little towards 
Gray’s Inn Lane, it again turns east- 
ward and meanders towards Holborn 
Bridge. The names of the streets 
and localities are characteristic of its 
former condition. ‘ Mount Pleasant” 
a century ago might have deserved 
that name ; Elm Street perhaps points 
out where a solitary elm lingered, 
having outlived its companions of the 
forest. Coppice Row, a short distance 
hence by Clerkenwell Green, is plea- 
santly suggestive; now both will pro- 
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voke a smile or a sigh at the contrast. 
Laystall Street is a still more curious 
denomination, being quite an obsolete 
term for a refuse-heap; so we may 
conclude that the rubbish of the neigh- 
bouring city was once thrown here. 

We now lose any obvious traces of 
the stream, for from this point it runs 
behind the houses; but its course is 
again visible at the end of Warner 
Street, and pursuing the route of Saf- 
fron Hill we find ourselves on the west 
bank of the river, and by Field Lane 
we issue out at Holborn Bridge. At 
all these points the course is strongly 
defined by a broad and deep hollow, 
which is remarkably seen at Hatton 
Wall, formerly the boundary of Sir 
Christopher Hatton’s estate, and which, 
I think, shews that his gardens must 
have run down to the river side. 

It will perhaps be scarcely believed, 
except by those who are already in- 
formed on the subject, that at this part 
of its course the Fleet river is still 
visible. Fortunately it cannot be so 
long, as the continuation of the new 
street, so long delayed, will compel its 
being covered up. 

The river Fleet may surely claim 
the bad pre-eminence of being the most 
ancient existing nuisance, having flou- 
rished in that character for nearly six 
hundred years; for in 1290 the prior 
and brethren of the Carmelites (White 
Friars) complained to the king and 
parliament of the putrid exhalations 
of the Fleet River, which were so 
abominable that many brethren died 
from the effects of the miasma, and 
even the divine offices were inter- 
rupted. To this petition the Black 
Friars added theirs, and the Bishop of 
Salisbury his, as well as all the neigh- 
bours. The Bishop’s residence was close 
by, and is now indicated by Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street. A succession of 
plagues of all kinds have since deci- 
mated London ; and, although a fright- 
ful disorder, known to be peculiarly ag- 
ge se by proximity to open sewers, 

as given us three warnings, yet does 
this nuisance still exist, almost within 
sight of the locality where the inha- 
bitants raised such vehement com- 
plaints against it six hundred yearsago. 

The curious visitor should go where 
they are now destroying the houses in 
the vicinity of Hatton Wall and Vine 
Street, and he will there see the broad 
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open stream of the Fleet at some depth 
below him, running in a swift course 
towards the Thames. On each side 
are old dwellings of a ruined charac- 
ter, and all sorts of communication 
therefrom for discharging their refuse 
into it. It is about twelve feet in 
breadth, and comes in sight from be- 
neath a broad arch under Vine Street. 
It was uncovered a very few years ago 
nearly as far as Holborn Bridge, and, 
apart from the nuisance of having an 
open ditch in the heart of London, it 
is known to have been used in this 
very locality for the most dreadful 
crimes, even to the present generation. 

Field Lane, at the foot of Holborn 
Hill, in Stowe’s time had just been built 
on, and was called “ Gold Lane, some- 
time a filthy passage into the fields, 
now both sides built with small tene- 
ments.” This and Chick Lane, now 
West Street, Smithfield, are both 
notable names in the criminal annals 
of London. The glories of the former 
are departed, one side being removed, 
and its narrow court laid open to the 
continuation of Farringdon Street; 
yet what does remain retains some 
features to give an idea of the past. 
As we passnow, and look at thestrangely 
primitive character of the shops, we 
are carried back at least two centuries. 
But the distinguishing features of Field 
Lane are the many-coloured silk hand- 
kerchiefs which flauntingly hang about 
the doors of some of the sons of Israel. 
Probably each has its story—and it 
would be no scandal to say that their 
real owners never sent them there. 
When this notable receptacle for 
stolen property was a narrow court 
at the foot of Holborn Hill, the pas- 
senger losing his handkerchief might 
pursue the thief hopelessly if he 
turned the corner of Field Lane. 
A story related to me by one of the 
actors I can vouch for the truth of, 
and it illustrates the morality of the 
place. A fast gentleman from the 
country wished his friend to show him 
all London’s wonders. He took him 
one evening to see Field Lane, and to 
understand the place thoroughly they 
entered a shop, and asked for some 
French cambric handkerchiefs. Some 
were soon produced and selected. The 
purchaser then said to the lady who 
served him, “I hope there are no marks 
in them.”—“ No, I'll be bound there 
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are not,” was the reply, “for Z picked 
them out myself.” —* Well,” he rejoined, 
“ suppose before I get home 1 have my 
pocket picked ?”—“ Come back here, 
and you shall have your handkerchief 
again at half price,” was the answer. 
Such was Field Lane: its companion 
and neighbour Chick Lane, from one 
house alone, had a more dreadful cha- 
racter. ‘This street crossed the Fleet 
Ditch, and had but a part of it on that 
stream, which ran at the back of the 
houses of Field Lane now destroyed. 
On commencing the continuation of 
Farringdon Street, a house in this 
Lane, known as a most notorious resort 
of thieves of every kind, was laid bare 
and pulled down. It excited consider- 
able attention at the time, and was 
visited by numbers of persons of all 
classes. It was formerly known as the 
Red Lion Inn, and used by those gen- 
tlemen who levied contributions on the 
Northern and Western roads; and it 
is said that the buildings in the rear, 
let out as penny lodgings, formed part 
of a homestead called Chalk Farm, ad- 
joining which were ranges of stabling 
for the coursers of these highwaymen. 
It was full of trap-doors, sliding panels, 
secret recesses, and passages, to assist 
in concealment and escape, or for the 
security of plunder. The outward in- 
dication was a chandler’s shop. A 
counter faced the door, behind which 
were trap-doors and secret places for 
the deposit of stolen goods. If a thief 
were pursued into the shop, he could 
drop through a trap-door into the cellar 
beneath, and escape across the Fleet 
Ditch by a plank moving upon rollers, 
thence into Black Boy Alley and Cow 
Cross, which rendered pursuit hope- 
less. On one occasion the police had 
surrounded the house to take a no- 
torious burglar, but he actually made 
his escape in their presence. In ano- 
ther room stood an old four-post bed- 
stead : an officer entered to apprehend 
a thief who was in bed, and, while 
he turned to call the assistance of a 
brother-oflicer, the man got under the 
bed, and, as they prepared to seize 
him, vanished. After some time the 
trap-door was found, and one instantly 
jumped down, but broke his leg in the 
fall, and the fellow got clear off. It is 
scarcely twenty yearsago that an unfor- 
tunate sailor was robbed and stripped 
in a room of this house, and thrown 


by a woman of the town and two men, 
naked and alive, into the Fleet Ditch. 
The strong current carried him away 
into the Thames, and his body was 
taken out at Blackfriars Bridge. The 
guilty parties were apprehended and 
transported. One room had three 
means of escape by a treble flight of 


_stairs, which rendered it next to im- 


possible for an officer to take a thief 
who had succeeded in reaching the 
door. There was a shoot down which 
property could be sent into the cellars 
beneath, in case of a hot pursuit. Nor 
were the hiding-places less extraordi- 
nary; for Jones the sweep, who escaped 
from Newgate, concealed himself in a 
horrible hole, only five feet wide and 
eight feet long, partitioned off in the 
cellar by a wall, besmeared with soot 
and dirt to avoid observation. Food 
and drink were conveyed to him 
through an aperture made by the re- 
moval of a brick near the rafters. He 
was not discovered, although the police 
several times searched the cellars, until 
the incautious avowal of a confederate 
of his knowledge of the place of con- 
cealment finally led to his capture. 
This house was said to have been used 
by Jonathan Wild, Jack Sheppard, 
and Jerry Abershaw, as well indeed as 
by every conceivable villain who set 
defiance to law and preyed upon the 
public. One might easily imagine that 
truth here, if walls could speak, would 
exceed the most horrible romance. 

It is germane to this part of my sub- 
ject to relate a story illustrative of the 
state of society within the last century, 
and for the truth of which I have ample 
vouchers, though, for obvious reasons, 
I must suppress all names. About 
eighty years ago a commercial gen- 
tleman, passing over Hounslow Heath, 
was robbed of 100 guineas by a high- 
wayman. Allefforts to trace the robber 
were fruitless. Twenty years after the 
event Mr. A., of a respectable legal 
firm, had a visit from this gentleman, 
who, at the time of the robbery, had 
been his client, and who had sought 
his advice in tracing the robber. He 
had been unfortunate, and had been 
lost sight of by the attorney. He in- 
troduced himself, saying, “Mr. A. you 
may remember [ was a client of yours 
twenty years ago.” Mr. A. replied, 
“Yes, I think I remember you, you 
are Mr. -’ The gentleman then 
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said, “ You may remember that about 
that time I was robbed of 100 guineas. 
You may also remember that we made 
many exertions to discover the thief 
without effect. From the time I was 
robbed until to-day I have never seen 
the thief, but this morning, walking 
along Pall Mall, I saw the man, whom 
I can swear to, hand a lady from one 
of the shops into a carriage; I followed 
them home, and discovered him to 
be Mr. ——, Member of Parliament 
for : Ileave myself in your hands.” 
Mr. A. said, “Surely you must be mis- 
taken?” “ No,” replied the gentleman, 
“T will swear to the man.” Mr. A. 
said, “ What then do you expect ?” He 
answered, “Considering the circum- 
stances, a sum of money.” Mr. A. re- 
plied, “ If I have anything to do with 
it, you will receive nothing but your 
100 guineas.” “But,” said he, “ I must 
be entitled to the interest of my money ;” 
and he, being in straitened circum- 
stances, urged it the more. Mr. A. said, 
* You will receive nothing more than 
100 guineas;” and he then wrote as the 
client had directed. On the following 
day he received a visit from a gentle- 
man, who stated he had come from 
Mr. , to settle an affair on his own 
' terms; and he added, “I know not 
what may be the nature of the business 
I am about to settle, but all I know is, 
that I left my friend last evening in a 
state bordering on frenzy, and he has 
this morning started for the continent, 
leaving his family in great anxiety, lest 
he might destroy himself.” Mr. A. 
without mentioning any particulars, 
stated that he required 100 guineas, 
which was immediately paid. The 
solution of the story, which was not 
known for many years afterwards, is, 
that a young gentleman, having lost all 
his money at a gaming-table, had ac- 
tually ventured on the desperate step 
of resorting to the public highway. As 
the story, with its details, belongs alto- 
gether to a past age, it is worth record- 
ing, as a passage in the romance of life, 
stranger even than fiction. 

In the immediate vicinity of Chick 
Lane, on the edge of Smithfield, near 
to St. John’s Court, was “The Elms,” 
from very early times the place of 
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public execution. It derived its name 
from the number of elms growing about 
the place, but which old John Stowe 
states, “The building there hath been 
so increased, that now remaineth not 
one tree growing :” and he further al- 
ludes to the extension of the metro- 
polis, by saying, that “Amongst these 
new buildings is Cowbridge Street, or 
Cow Lane, which turneth toward Old- 
bourne, in which lane the Prior of 
Sempringham had his inn or London 
lodging.” It may be remarked that 
the elm particularly flourishes on the 
soil of London and its environs. At 
the time that this spot was selected for 
execution it was outside the metro- 
polis, obedient to a custom that seems 
to have been generally prevalent, both 
here and abroad, not to have the offen- 
sive instrument of death constantly in 
the sight of or too near dwellings. If 
this were the reason, it was a humane 
and feeling one, especially when the 
instrument was a fixed erection, as was 
the case until the invention of the drop, 
and the transferring the place of punish- 
ment to the gaol. As early as 1196 
William Fitzosbert, for seditiously ex- 
citing the citizens, was condemned to be 
drawn by the heels to the “ Elms,” in 
Smithfield, and there hanged. In 1330 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, was 
brought from the Tower and hanged 
there. But in 1413, when the extension 
of the metropolis had probably brought 
dwellings near this a the gallows 
was removed to the upper end of the 
High Street, St. Giles’s : when London 
advanced so far, it was removed to 
Tyburn; and when Oxford Street, in 
1760, had reached within sight of this 
ean it was removed to Paddington, 
Perhaps I may here mention that the 
old form of the gallows then, as a per- 
manent structure, consisted of three 
upright beams set at an equilateral 
triangle, with transverse beams across 
them. The gibbet, however, for hang- 
ing in chains, was usually a projecting 
arm, similar to that which suspends the 
sign of a country inn; but sometimes 
there were two, and then it assumed 
the form of across. This distinction 
is observed in the old maps, in which 
the positions of gallows are marked.* 





* In Smith’s Obituary, published by the Camden Society, are some curious notices 


of public executions. 
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Holborn Bridge is now invisible, but 
still remains beneath the paving; and 
a few years ago, while the sewers were 
undergoing repair, I saw it completely 
uncovered. It was built of red brick, 
with a key-stone, on which was in- 
scribed the date 1678, or it might be 
1668, for I cannot quite recollect. At 
this point the Old Bourne fell into 
the Fleet River, having its origin near 
Middle Row: there is a pump yet 
there, which is probably fed by the 
same springs. Here the bed of the 
Fleet causes a very extraordinary de- 
clivity on each side, that of Holborn 
being steepest. Its great inconvenience 
has given rise to several projects of a 
viaduct, but none have been carried 
out, or have any present probability of 
being so. The continuation by Far- 
ringdon Street to Blackfriars Bridge 
presents no particular feature except the 
steeps of Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street; 
but they are both of minor importance 
when compared to that of Holborn. 

From Blackfriars to Holborn is the 
only portion of which we possess any 
authentic record of the navigable faci- 
lities of the Fleet River, and we may 
dismiss the traditions of the finding of 
anchors at St. Pancras or Bagnigge 
Wells as belonging to a class of 
untruths put forward to support a 
theory. Anchors would scarcely have 
been required, even if the stream had 
been navigable thus far, but it is very 
probable that boats of some burthen 
could have proceeded at one time 
much further than Holborn Bridge. 
Every thing favours such an opinion. 
The first impediments to free naviga- 
tion were effected by the Priors of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who erected mills 
upon the stream; hence the name 
Tornmill Brook, which is still pre- 
served in Turnmill Street; and flour 
and flatting mills were turned by its 
course as late as the beginn'»g of the 
present century. 

It became very early a receptacle 
for the filth and offal of some manu- 
facturing trades, and in 1307 it was 
complained, in a parliament held at 


Carlisle, that whereas in times past it 
had borne “ ten or twelve ships navies 
at once, with merchandise, now the 
same course, by filth of the tanners 
and such other, was sore decayed,” &c. 
I was surprised to find tanners or fell- 
mongers’ pits still close to the Fleet 
River at the back of Saffron Hill, 
where they are now pulling down 
houses for the new street. 

The river required frequent cleans- 
ing, and was kept navigable after the 
Fire of London in 1666; but continued 
encroachments had obstructed the 
stream ; and though in 1589, by autho- 
rity of the Common Council of hasten, 
means were taken toincrease its volume 
by diverting further springs on Hamp- 
stead Heath into it, yet the project 
failed of its purpose. Probably some 
of the reservoirs were begun at this 
time, and the springs at the Vale of 
Health so diverted. But, however, a 
century ago, it had long degenerated 
into a muddy ditch, and in 1733, by 
Act of Parliament, it was covered over 
from Holborn to Fleet Bridge, and a 
market erected upon it, which was 
opened September 30th, 1737. After 
Blackfriars Bridge was built, in 1765, 
it became necessary to arch over the 
remainder, and thus this old nuisance 
became veiled from the public eye, and 
sunk into a common sewer—the Cloaca 
Maxima of the metropolis. 

Beside the two bridges alluded to, 
it was crossed at Bridewell by one of 
wood, and another of a similar kind at 
Chick Lane. The wells or springs 
which it received, and which gave it 
the name of “The River of Wells,” 
were St. Bride’s well, now covered by 
a pump, the Old-bourne before noticed, 
Skinner’s well, and Clerken, or Clerkes 
well, interesting in the annals of our 
drama (the course of the latter is yet 
marked by Brook Hill), Loder’s well, 
Fagswell, Radwell, and Todwell, (some 
of these were, even in Stowe’s time, 
filled up and decayed,) also Chad’s 
well in Gray’s Inn Lane, as well as 
others of less note. 


J. G. Water. 
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THE ANTIQUARY IN HIS CUPS. 


A RECENT correspondent in our 
Magazine brought to our recollection 
an epigram of Julius Cesar Scaliger, 
in which the gormandizing capacities 
of our ancestors are celebrated. The 
discriminating scholar, while he gave 
the palm of drinking to the German, 
attributed to the Englishman the dis- 
tinction of being the greatest eater in 
the universe, but confessed himself 
perplexed in his judgment, by the fact 
of the Fleming bidding fair to rival 
either nation in both accomplishments.* 
We all know that, in Iago’s opinion, 
our countryman was well capable of 
disputing with the German his baccha- 
nalian chaplet. England he affirms to 
be the country “where they are most 
potent in potting; your Dane, your 
German, and your swagbellied Hol- 
lander, are nothing to your English. 
He drinks you with facility your Dane 
dead drunk; he sweats not to over- 
throw your Almain; he gives your 
Hollander a vomit ere the next pottle 
can be filled.” f If the Venetian rightly 
estimated the potency of our ancestors 
in this particular, they had quickly 
— by the lessons which they had 
earned in the Low-country wars. It 
was there, according to the revered 
authority of Camden, that our coun- 
trymen, once the most abstemious and 
sober of all the North, first learned to 
indulge in intemperate potations, and 
to ruin their own health by drinking 
to that of other people.{ 

A statute passed in the fourth year 
of James I., to which Camden refers as 
the first law which it was ever found 
necessary to make in this country 
against drunkenness, is founded upon 
the preamble that “the odious and 
loathsome sin of drunkenness is of late 
grown into common use within this 
realm,” &c. It is remarkable that by 
a prior Act of the same reign an at- 


tempt was made to fix a statutory 
price for strong ale and “small beer,” 
the former at a penny a quart, the 
latter at half that price. The one en- 
actment was probably as effectual as 
the other. 

That there was some truth in Cam- 
den’s supposition of the English having 
contracted or at least become habitu- 
ated to the practice of hard drinking in 
those wars, which were long the un- 
profitable outlet for the courage and 
enterprize of the nation, and in which 
the ambition and chivalry of Eliza- 
bethan England sought the “ bubble re- 
putation at the cannon’s mouth,” is con- 
firmed by the stories preserved to us by 
that pattern of British knight-errantry, 
the brave and gentle lord of Cherbury. 
The readers of Lord Herbert's life will 
remember how important an element 
in his Low-country adventures is the 
hero’s memorable quarrel and at- 
tempted duel with Red Howard of 
Walden. This quarrel originated in 
one of those “wine parties” in which 
our countrymen indulged, in polite 
complaisance to the custom of the 
country in which they were campaign- 
ing. “The lord of Walden,” says the 
autobiographer, “having been invited 
to a feast in Sir Horace Vere’s quarters, 
where, after the Low-country fashion, 
there was liberal drinking, returned 
not long after to Sir Edward Cecil’s 
quarters, at which time, I speaking 
merrily to him, upon some slight oc- 
easion he took offence at me.” Then 
followed the drawing of swords, and as 
pretty a quarrel as ever was raised 
upon the retort courteous and the re- 
proof valiant. 

Vino et lucernis Medus acinaces 
Immane quantum discrepat: impium 
Lenite clamorem, sodales ! 

“Our any swore terribly in Flan- 

ders,” said Corporal Trim. Had it not 





* Tres sunt convivee, Germanus, Flander, et Anglus ; 
Dic quis edat melius, quis meliusve bibat ? 
Non comedis Germane bibis: tu non bibis, Angle, 
Sed comedis ; comedis Flandre bibisque bene. 


+ Othello, act ii. sc. 3. 


* «* Hoc tamen non pretereundum, Anglos qui ex omnibus Septentrionalibus gén- 
tibus minime fuerant bibaces, et ob sobrietatem laudati, ex his Belgicis bellis didicisse 
immodico potu se proluere et aliorum saluti propinando suam affligere. Adeoque jam 
inde ebrietatis vitium per universam gentem prorepsit ut legum severitate nostro tem- 


pore primum fuerit cohibitum.” Camd. Annales, P. iii. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XLIII. 
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been for these occasional visits to the 
“cockpit of Europe,” we should doubt- 
less be the most sober and mild-spoken 
race in the world. It was probably in 
these wars that the English palate first 
learned the value of Rhenish wine, 
which does not appear to have been in 
use here before the sixteenth century, 
in the same way that their sons ac- 
quired a taste for “sherris sack” in 
the Earl of Essex’s expedition to Cadiz 
in 1596. The “ vino seco de Jerez” was 
not however the first “sack” with 
which the topers of Eastcheap became 
familiar, and as early at least as the time 
of Henry VII. there was a consider- 
able importation of wine into this 
country from Spain. In the “ Italian 
Relation of England” written in that 
reign, and published by the Camden 
Society, we are told that “the natural 
deficiency of the country was supplied 
by great quantities of the best wines of 
Candia, Germany, and Spain.” The 
ordinary import, however, from that 
country had been, we may suppose, the 
sweet wine of the Mediterranean coast, 
and our ancestors, when they first ob- 
tained the dry wine, or “ sack,” shewed 
how far they were from appreciating 
the treasure they had obtained, by 
generally adopting Falstaff’s recom- 
mendation, and “ putting sugar in their 
sack.” The author of the homily 
* Against gluttony and drunkennesse,” 
set out by the authority of the Queenes 
Majestie in 1563, has the good taste 
to fulminate the especial anathema of 
the Church against this heretical prac- 
tice, which he asserts to be especially 
avenged by the mark of Bardolph, a 
disfigured face, and redness of eyes: 
so that “in their faces be seene the 
expresse tokens of this intemperancy, 
when men set themselves to excesse 
and gurmandise, deuising all meanes 
to encrease their greedy appetites by 
tempering the wine and sawcing it in 
such sort that it may be more delect- 
able and pleasant unto them.” 
Thestaple drink of our ancestors from 
the earliest times was undoubtedly beer, 
and we have no doubt that the conquer- 
ing army of the Norman Bastard attri- 


buted their superiority over the brave 
but sluggish Saxon to the nobler be- 
verage which they drank. 

Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-reigned jades, their barley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat, 
And shall our quick blood spirited with wine 
Seem frosty ? 

Henry V. Act iii. se, 5. 

Shakspere had a precedent for put- 
ting this sentiment into the mouths of 
his French, of which he was probably 
little aware. The Greeks had long 
since accounted in the same way for 
their own superiority over the Egyp- 
tians :-— 

GN’ dosevac roe rijode yc oikhrepag 
ebphoer’, ob mivovrag ix kpay pedv.* 
Here may you look to meet a race of men, 
Not such as drink your sodden barley mead. 

The Greeks however attributed the 
invention of beer to the same divine 
origin as that of wine. Bacchus, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, taught the inha- 
bitants of those countries in which the 
vine could not be cultivated, to make 
a drink from barley, which, he says, 
is little inferior in bouquet to the juice 
of the grape.f 

From the time of the Conquest, 
the wines of France continued to be 
imported into England in large quanti- 
ties, and we have no doubt that the 
wine-trade of the neighbourhood of 
Bordeaux, which was so long in the 
English possession, was early stimu- 
lated by the market provided in this 
country for its produce. We have the 
best authority for stating, that the 
sailors of the fourteenth century were 
as well acquainted with the art and 
mystery of “sucking the monkey” as 
any of this enlightened age. Chaucer’s 
Shipman from Dartmouth— 

Full certainly he was a good felaw, 

And many a draught of win he hadde draw 

From Burdeux ward, while that the chapman 
slepe. 

It was probably in the Crusades that 
the English taste first became familiar 
with the sweet wines of the Archipe- 
lago and of Syria, which constituted a 
very considerable item in the imports 
of this country during the middle ages. 





* AEschylus, Suppl. 957. 

T Evpeiv d& pact Atévucoy cai rd tx rijg KpOije KaracKevalopevoy mona, Td 
mpocayopevopevoy piv it’ éviwy Lb0ov ob word dé NeTbpEVoY Tig Epi TdY oivoy 
sdwoiag’ rovro Od didakat robe yopay éxovrac py Suvapivny imwéxecOa ry Tie 
drtdov guretay. Diodorus Siculus, Hist. lib. iv. 
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The most favourite wine of this sort 
was that which took its name from 
Napoli di Malvasia, in the Morea, but 
was usually imported, after the Turk- 
ish conquest of Greece, from Candia. 
The Duke of Clarence, some say by 
his own choice of the manner of his 
death, was suffocated in a pipe of Mal- 
vesey. The statute-book of his brother, 
by whose contrivance, according to the 
Shaksperian version of history, his soul 
was so shortly despatched to heaven, 
contains some curious illustrations of 
the condition of this important trade. 
It appears that those politicians of his 
day whose memories were sufliciently 
retentive could well recall a happy 
time when the merchants of Venice 
and Genoa supplied more capacious 
botas of their favourite liquor, and not 
only sold their wine cheaper but were 
content to receive part payment in 
the English staple commodity, cloth,— 
a curious relic, by-the-by, of the traffic 
by barter of an earlier time. Those 
ghiieus days appeared to be gone for 
ever, but the Protectionists of Richard 
the Third’s court made a desperate 
effort to bring them back by Act of 
Parliament. The 13th chapter of the 
statute-book of that reign is entitled 
“An Act for the Contents of a Butt of 
Malmesey.” Itcomplains that“ whereas 
Buttes of Wyne called Malvesey were 
wont in great plentee to be brought 
in to this realme to be sold before the 
xxvij. and xxviij. yeares of the Reigne 
of Henry the Syxte, late in dede and 
not of right King of Englond, and also 
in the same yeres, and than divers of 
the Buttes helde in mesure vij. score 

alons apece, and the leste of theym 
frelde vj. score vj. galons apece, and 
than a man might bye and have of the 
merchaunte strangier seller of the said 
Malveseys by meane of the seid plentee 
of theym for 1. shillings, or liij s. iiij d. 
atte the most, a butte of suche Wyne, 
he takinge for his payment thereof ij. 
partes in Wollen cloth wrought in 
this Realme, and the iij. parte in redy 
money, It is so that the Buttes of 
Malvesey latewards brought in are sore 
abridged and mynysshed of the said 
mesure so largely, that a Butte of their 
Malveseyes at this day scantly holdeth 
v. score viii. galons;” and the mer- 
chants besides, by their management 
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of the market, had “enhaunced the 
price of the same wynes to viij. mares 
a butte redy money and no cloth, to 
the greate enrichyng of themself 
and greate disceite, losse, hurt, and 
damage of our Soverayne Lord, and of 
all the Comens of this realme ;” and it 
proceeds to enact that for the future 
no butt of malvesey should be im- 
ported, “ but if it held in mesure atte 
the leste the seid olde mesure of vj. 
score vj. galons.” 

Another remarkable statute of this 
monarch is also connected with ,this 
branch of traffic. It is further interest- 
ingas showing the anxiety of the parlia- 
ment to provide, though by a mistaken 
mode, for maintaining the great na- 
tional arm, and securing an abundant 
supply of the material of that weapon 
which our countrymen knew so well 
how to use. The preamble of the act 
states the “ outrageous price” to which 
“ bow staves” had risen, a circumstance 
which is attributed to the “ seducious 
confederacy” of the Lombard mer- 
chants, who appear to have been no 
favourites of the legislature; and it is 
therefore enacted that “noon mar- 
chant of Venice nor other bring any 
merchaundisez but if he bryng with 
every butte of Malvesy and with every 
but of Tyre x. bowstaves.” 

If Clarence’s death was intended as 
a satire on his fondness for wine, he 
shared the taste of his brother and de- 
stroyer King Edward IV. whose own 
death was attributed by the historians 
of his age to his excessive fondness for 
the pleasures of the table. “He cared 
for nought,” says Philip de Comines, 
“but his pleasures, and for ladies, 
feasts, banquets, and hunting. He 
became very fat and full, and in the 
flower of his age his excesses were his 
punishment, and he died suddenly of 
an apoplexy.”* The Scandalous Chro- 
nicle attributes his death to a surfeit 
of “ bon vin du creu de Challnau, que 
le roy de France luy avoit donné, du 
quel il but en si grande abondance 
qu’el en mourut.” 

From a contemporary description of 
an English dinner at a great table of 
this period, it seems that sweet wine 
made its appearance twice during the 
repast. The first course before the 
“ potage” was “mustard and brawne, 





* Comines, livre vi. 
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swete wine served thereto;” and at 
the end of dinner it very naturally 
reappears with the fruit and cheese. 
But the great display of vins de liqueur 
was at bedtime, when in conducting 
strangers to their chambers they were 
to be tempted with “juncates, cherys, 
and pepyns, or else grene ginger com- 
fetts, and swete wynes, ypocrasse, Tyre, 
mustadell, and bastard bervage of the 
beste that may be had to the honour and 
laude of the principall of the house.” * 

Our ancestors were far more catholic 
in their taste for wines than the Eng- 
lish of the present day. Harrison, the 
author of the Description of England, 
"aeeray to Holinshed’s Chronicle, 

oasts that all sorts of wine are to be 
had in England. “ Neither,” he adds, 
“do I mean this of small wines only, 
as claret, white, red, French, &c. which 
amount to about fifty-six sorts, accord- 
ing to the number of regions from 
whence they come: but also of the 
thirty kinds of Italian, Grecian, Spanish, 
Canarian, &c. whereof Vernaye, Cati- 

ument, Raspis, Muscadell, Romnie, 

astard Tire, Oseie, Capricke, Clareie, 
and Malmeseie, are not least of all ac- 
compted of, because of their strength and 
value. Furthermore, when these have 
had their course which nature yeeldeth, 
sundry sortes of artificial stuffe, as ypo- 
cras and wormewood wine, must in like 
maner succeed in their turnes, beside 
stale ale and strong beere.” 

The same authority estimates the 
wine trade of his time at between 
30,000 and 40,000 tons annually im- 
ported into the country. The present 
annual importation of wine is probably 
about seven millions of gallons. The 
number of gallons of foreign wines re- 
tained for home consumption in the 
year ending Jan. 5, 1845, was 6,838,684, 
of which 2,887,501 were Portuguese 
wines, 2,478,360 were Spanish wines, 
and 473,789 were French, the rest 
being Cape, Sicilian, and other sorts. 

The average annual consumption 
of wine by each individual in Eng- 
land was much larger in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries than 
it is at present. In the time of James 
the First the light wines of France 
were the ordinary drink of the work- 


* Directions ‘* how to serve a lord,” cited in the notes to the Italian Relation of 


England, published by the Camden Society, 
t+ Standard Library Cyclopedia. 
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ing-classes of London, and their use 
has been replaced, not so much by a 
greater consumption of beer, as by the 
introduction of the poisonous compound 
which, under the name of gin, is con- 
sumed in England to the extent of 
some six or seven millions of gallons 
annually. A well-known law case of 
King James's time, reported by Coke 
under the familiar title of the Six 
Carpenters’ Case, illustrates the man- 
ners of the lower classes of our coun- 
trymen at that period. The six heroes 
of thestory answer the plaintiff's charge 
of trespass, in breaking his house, by the 
following plea: that the said house, 
predicto tempore quo, §c. et diu antea 
et postea, was & common wine tavern 
of the said John Vaux, with a common 
sign of the said house fixed, &c. by 
force whereof the defendants, predicto 
tempore quo, &c. videlicet hora quarta 
post meridiem, into the said house, the 
door thereof being open, did enter, 
and did then buy and drink a quart of 
wine, and did then pay for the same.” 
It is stated + that in 1700 the average 
consumption of wine in England was 
nearly a gallon a head in the year, 
whereas it is now less than a fourth of 
a gallon. In France the consumption 
of wine is nineteen gallons a head; and 
in Holland, with moderate duties, the 
consumption of French wines alone 
amounts to a gallon a head. 

The first check to the large importa- 
tion of French wines into this country 
was given, as is well known, by the 
Methuen treaty, which, by establish- 
ing differential duties in favour of 
Portugal, encouraged the taste for the 
heady and potent wines of that coun- 
try, which distinguished the heroes of 
the last generation, and of the deca- 
dence of which we think we see every- 
where unmistakeable signs. That treaty, 
and our present tariff of high duties 
on wine, were conceived in enmity to 
the French ; we trust it may be one 
of the fruits of our present close con- 
nection and amity with that nation, 
that we may be able before long to 
enjoy the more wholesome produce of 
their vineyards, at prices correspondent 
to those which our frugal ancestors 
were anxious to retain. 
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THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER IN one 
(With a Plate.) 


Qui non dat quod amat, non accipit ille quod optat.* 


THE view here presented to us of 
the Exchequer Court of Ireland is 
copied from the Red Book of that 
court (at fol. 32), a manuscript of an 
antiquity oe to be coeval with 
that of the Red Book of the English 
Exchequer. The original drawing ap- 
pears to have been made with a pen, 
the several figures having been de- 

icted with black, and the table and 
ad with red, ink. It appears also 
to have been partly tinted or painted 
with a light green colour: this pro- 
bably has been an addition to the ori- 
prt pat and it is not improbable 
. that when the artist (whoever he may 
have been) had coloured the chec- 
quered cloth, finding he had time and 
paint to spare, he wasted both by dis- 
figuring the hair as well as the head- 
dresses of several of the officers of the 
King’s Exchequer. 

ith respect _to the period of time 
at or about which this sketch was 
drawn, we have but somewhat doubtful 
guides. The word “ Henricus,” and 
the character of the handwriting, lead 
to the supposition that it was made in 
the time of Henry the Fourth, Fifth, 
or Sixth. 

Having been unable to discover any 
authentic description of the Court of 
Exchequer of either England or Ire- 
land at this period of time, I have 
been obliged to refer to such ancient 
works as have come within my reach 
and seemed to be likely to afford in- 
formation upon this subject, to printed 
references to the Chancery records of 
Ireland, and also to the original records 
of the*Irish Exchequer, to which I 
shall now refer as briefly as the sub- 
ject will admit. 

“The Exchequer (says Gervase de 
Tilbury, the supposed author of the 
‘Dialogus Scaccarii,’ written in the 
year 1177) is a quadrangular table of 
ten feet in length and five feet in 
breadth, placed like a dining-table be- 
fore guests, having on all sides a border 
of four inches, least any thing placed 


thereon should fall from it. And there 
is placed upon the upper Exchequer a 
cloth bought in Easter term, not of the 
ordinary kind, but black, separated by 
lines distant from each other to the 
extent of either a foot or a hand’s 
breadth. And in the spaces there are 
counters,” &c. Madox says that “the 
Exchequer was in all probability called 
scaccarium, because a chequered cloth 
figured with squares like a chess- 
board was anciently wont to be laid 
on the table in the court or place of 
that name:” but Skene, ad verbum 
Scaccarium, observes, “ Uthers thinkis 
that scuccarium is so called a simili- 
tudine ludi scacchorum, that is, the playe 
of the chess; because mony persones 
conveenis in the checker to pleye their 
causes contrare uthers, as gif they were 
fechtand in ane arrayed battell, quhilk 
is the forme and ordour of the said 
playe.” There appears however to be 
but little doubt that the Exchequer 
Court derives its name from the pannus 
laneus, or chequered cloth, which was 
anciently provided for the court twice 
a year, and which is still to be found 
upon the table of that court. 

The principal officers (says Madox) 
of the great or superior Exchequer 
were the two remembrancers, the in- 
grosser of the great roll, the usher, the 
constable, the marshal, the auditors, 
and the clerk of the estreats; and the 
position or seats of the principal judges, 
as well as of the inferior members of 
the court, as described in the Dialogus 
de Scaccario, were as follow :— 


At the four sides of the Exchequer 
there are placed four seats or benches. 
At the head of the Exchequer, that is, 
where the breadth is, in the middle, not of 
the seat, but of the Exchequer, is the place 
of the Principal (principalis), Yn the first 
seat on his left hand is the Chancellor; 
after him an ordinary knight, whom we 
call a Constable; after him two Cham- 
berlains ; after these the knight commonly 
called the Marshal; and sometimes others 
are introduced if these be absent, and some- 





* Verse placed over the King’s Exchequer when it was at Woodstock, 25 Hen, III. 
+ History of the Exchequer, vol, ii. p. 264. 
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times even’ when they are present, if the 
aathority of those nominated by the King 
be such that they ought to give place to 
them. And this is the disposition of the 
first seat. 

On the second bench, which is on the 
long side of the Exchequer, in the chief 
seat is placed the clerk or other servant of 
the Chamberlains, with the counter-tallies 
of receipt: next to him, and after any of 
those who are not seated there ex officio, 
but are sent by the King, there is a place 
in the middle of the side of the Exchequer 
for him who takes the account by the 
ranging of the counters; after him some 
not ex officio yet necessary. At the end 
of that bench is the seat of the clerk who 
is set over the Seriptorium, and he sits er 
officio. ‘Thus you have the disposition of 
the second bench. 

But to the right of the presiding judge, 
and in the first place, sits the present 
bishop of Winchester not ex officio, but 
under. a recent appointment, in order that 
he may sit next to the Treasurer, & apply 
himself diligently to. the writing upon the 
roll, After him the Treasurer at the top 
of the second [third ?] bench on the right 
hand. Next after him sits his clerk, who 
is the writer of the Treasury roll. After 
him a writer of the Chancery roll. After 
him the chancellor’s clerk. After him, at 
the bottom of that bench, sits the con- 
stable’s clerk. And this is the descrip- 
tion of the third bench. 

On the fourth bench, which is opposite 
to the justiciary, at the top sits Master 
Thomas Brown with the third roll, lately 
added by the King, because, as it is written, 
‘a threefold cord is not easily broken.’’ 
After him the sheriffs & their clerks, who 
sit to account with tallies and other ne- 
cessary things. And this is the dispo- 
sition of the fourth seat. 

It is apparent from this description 
of the Court as it appeared in the time 
of Henry II. that it bears but a very 
slight resemblance to the court as de- 
picted in our sketch ; slight however as 
the resemblance is, we gather from it 
the fact that the sheriffs and their 
clerks then sat to account in the Ex- 
chequer at a time when the court was 
composed of its principal members; and 
that in Edward the Second’s reign the 
Treasurer, Barons, Chamberlains, and 
other officers satin pleno scaccario upon 
the proffers of sheriffs and other ac- 
countants is shown by the Memoranda 
Roll of the English Exchequer, 5 
Edw. II.,* when the Earls of Pem- 


broke and Hereford, and other mag- 
nates, came to the court, and with 
threats directed the Bishop of Coven- 
try and Lichfield to act no longer as 
treasurer. 

Upon referring to the Calendar to 
the Patent and Close Rolls of the Irish 
Chancery, pp. 105 and 108, we find 
that in the 1st and 4th years of Richard 
the Second, the Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland consisted of a Treasurer, 
Chancellor, a chief and two puisne 
Barons, two Chamberlains, two En- 
grossers, the Treasurer’s clerk, the 
King’s Attorney of the Exchequer, 
Chief Remembrancer, the Second 
Remembrancer, Summonister, Tran- 
scriptor of the Estreats, the Chaplain, 
Marshal, and Usher. ‘These records 
present to us a court composed of five 
judges and twelve officers, and con- 
sequently fail to convey a true picture 
of it as it is given in our sketch, which 
is composed of but twelve figures, ex- 
clusive of that at the bottom, whom I 
take to be a sheriff and not a member 
of the court. 

Elizabeth, acting under the advice 
of her Treasurer Burghley, was ex- 
tremely anxious to reform the Irish 
Exchequer, and to make the practice 
of the court analogous to that of 
England, and for this purpose she 
transmitted to Ireland a Book of 
Orders, which contains the following 
entry :— 

Item, the Barons of the saide Exche- 
quor & all other officers and ministers 
of the same Courte, shall geve theire dili- 
gent attendaunce in the same Courte in 
crastino Sancti Michaelis and crastino 
clausi Pasche, yerelie there to take & 
receyve the proffers of all and singuler 
shreves, eschetors, sceneshalles or stewards 
of liberties, & bayliffes accomptable in the 
same Eschequor, &c. accordinge to the 
auncient course of the sayde Eschequor. 

This record however fails to throw 
much, if any, light upon the figures in 
the sketch; and even the following, 
although it goes more fully into par- 
ticulars, affords but little aid towards 
that object. It is remarkable however 
as giving precedence to the Treasurer 
before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and I shall assume it to be 
the fact that the Treasurer was the 
principal judge of the Irish Ex- 








* Madox, vol. i. p. 267. 
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chequer at the time when our sketch 
was made. 


Saturday, 5th July, 1617. 

Memorandum, this day the right honor- 
able the Lord Deputy came into Court, 
attended with divers of the Barons & 
others of the privy council, & also by Sir 
Dominick Sarsfield, knight, lord chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, & Sir Francis 
Aungier, knight, master of the rolls, in 
assistance to be present at the taking of 
an office or inquisition post mortem of 
Richard Jate lord baron Bourke of Castle- 
connell, &c. And the lord deputy being 
set on the highest bench of the Courte, 
and the lord cheefe barron and the master 
of the Rolls on his left hand, and Master 
vice-threasurer & the lord Sarsfield and 
Mr. Chauncellor of the Exchequer on his 
right hande, and all the other lords and 
privy councell and barrons and the king’s 
councell sett on the lower benches, the 
Courte proceeded to the said inquiry, &c. 


I propose now to take in review the 
different figures of our sketch, com- 
mencing with the usher, who is placed 
at the extreme right and at the top 
with his staff of office in his right hand, 
and ending with the sheriff, who is 
seated at the table at the foot of the 
sketch, and whose head is covered with 
acap of a peculiar form. There can 
be little doubt that the exclamations 
which proceed as it were from the 
mouths of the several figures, and also 
the words that appear upon the parch- 
ments which are placed in the hands 
of three of the officers, and the words 
upon the sheriff’s cap, were intended 
to convey the nature of the office that 
was held by each of those persons, and 
thus assisted I have assigned to them 
the following offices: 1. to the figure 
to the left of the usher the office of 
second remembrancer; 2. to his left 
is placed the chief remembrancer; 3. 
the summonister to the left of the 
chief remembrancer; 4. the pursui- 
vant; and, 5, the marshal. These 
occupy the upper bench. Upon the 
bench to the left of the picture we 
have three figures, the uppermost I 
conceive to be one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer ; immediately beneath him 
is probably the chancellor of the court, 
and the third may be the treasurer. 
Opposite to the judges and at the bar 
we have, as I presume, three suitors 
or strangers to the court; and, lastly, 
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as I have already observed, we have 
the sheriff seated alone at the table. 


Tue Usuer. 


It appears by an Exchequer record * 
of 5 Edw. II., that when John Dym- 
mok and John de Eggemere were ap- 
— ushers (hostiares) of the English 

xchequer, the barons directed them 
to cause the court to be firmly closed 
at sunset and not to be again opened 
until sunrise; that persons for whom 
they would be responsible should sleep 
therein every night; and that they 
should not permit a candle or any fire 
to be therein introduced, so that, as 
Madox observes, “ the King’s records 
which were laid up there might be in 
safety.” And, says the author of the 
Dialogus de Scaccario, Ostium domus 
illius in qua Scaccarium residet, Osti- 
arius ille solus sine consorte custodit. 

The following document has relation 
to the usher’s robe, which it appears 
was by an ancient custom in Ireland 
supplied to him by the sheriff of the 
county of Dublin once every year. 

Be it remembered that John Gerard the 
deputy of Martin de Fishacre the usher of 
the Exchequer proceeded against John 
Derpatrick the sheriff of Dublin for the 
fee of 20s. for taking his oath; to which 
the sheriff replied that it was not the 
custom for any sheriff to pay the usher any 
fee save the gown (robam) he had on when 
he was being sworn, which he is ready to 
give; and the treasurer and barons, con- 
sidering that the sheriff had used his gown 
ever since he was sworn, and that it was 
much deteriorated and of less value than 
when he took his oath, they adjudged him 
to pay the usher his demand. (Memo- 
randa Roll Scace. Hib. 6 Edw. II. m. 13). 

By the Rotulus Exituum of the Ex- 
chequer of Ireland of the 1st Hen. V. 
it appears that it formed a part of the 
duty of the usher to supply the court 
and its officers with parchment, ink, 
and other necessaries. The following 
rae were made to Thomas Wal- 
eys, the usher, in the year 1414. 

8. d. 


For 18 dozen & 4 skins of parch- 
ment. . . . . 

One pottle & a “‘ pynt ” of ink 

Four pound & three pennysweight 
of green wax . > ° ‘ 


27 «5 

5» 20 
3 11 

Paper ‘ ° : ° — 

Two bags for holding the books o 

-the two chamberlains . . -_ = 





* Madox, vol. ii. p. 278. 
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8. ad. 
Two gimblets (gemels) & 2 iron 
staples for a chest for the mar- 
shalsea . ° ° ° 
To a strange man for carrying a 
chest & divers books contained 
therein from the house of Ed- 
mond Berle in which the Ex- 
chequer was lately held to the 
house in which it is now held . 
To divers strange messengers 
carrying the King’s writs & 
letters to divers magnates as 
well to Munster as to Leinster, 
Meath, & Ulster . ° . 
To a carpenter working for a day 
in the chapel of the Exchequer 
as in the receipt thereof making 
forms (formulas) and divers 

other necessaries there . . a 

For timber for the same . + 


To this officer also were committed 
those whom the court had ordered to 
be taken into custody, for whose diet, 
&c. the usher was entitled to the fol- 
lowing payments, as appears by the 
Memoranda Roll 34 & 35 Eliz. m. 45. 

The severall rates of prisoners for their 
committments and dietts committed from 
her Majesty’s Courte of Exchequor as fol- 
loweth (in Irish money) : 

£38. d. 


6 13 
0 G 


The earle, count, or viscount— 
for his committment 
for his diet by y® daye. . 
The barron or lord—for his 
comittment . ° . 
for his diet by y® daye. ° 
The knight—for his comitt- 
ment . . . . 
for his diet by y® daye . ° 
The esquior—for his comitt- 
ment . . . . 
for his diet by y® daye. . 
The gentelman—for his comitt- 
ment . . . . 
for his diet by y® daye. ° 
The yeoman—for his comitt- 
ment . . . . 
for his diet by y® daye. ° 
The husbandman—for his comitt- 
ment ° ° ° . 8 
for his diet by y® daye. . 0 16 
By the following record we have a 
distinct recognition of the usher’s staff. 
In the sketch he is described as holding 
his baton in his right hand while he is 
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at the same time in the act of stepping 
out of the court and adjourning it by 
exclaiming a demain, “to-morrow ;” 
and it may be observed that the crier 
at this day adjourns the court by say- 
ing aloud, “To-morrow. God save the 
Queen.” 

Item, the ussher of the said Eschequor 
shall geve his attendaunce diligentlie uppon 
the said Courte daylie from the firste 
openynge to thinclosing of the same Court, 
to whose office it dothe also belonge to se 
the house where the said Courte is kepte 
to be cleane, without any noyse, sightes 
or savours, and also the dores of the same 
to be surelie made and locked when the 
Courte dothe not sitt. Item, when the 
Barons doe sitt in the saide Courte, the 
said ussher muste be there with his little 
staffe in his hande redie to cause silence to 
be kepte while the Accomptaunts and 
other affayres be there taken and em- 
ployed, and also to make Oyes* and pro- 
clamation as the Courte shall commaunde. 
[Queen Elizabeth’s Orders.] 


It is not my intention to attempt a 
description of the duties of the several 
officers of the Exchequer further than 
it appears to be necessary for the eluci- 
dation of our sketch ; but I may be 
perhaps excused for observing that it 
formed part of the usher’s duty in 
England to receive the hawks, pilches, 
silver needles, horse-shoes, knives, dogs, 
and other things, which tenants in 
chief were bound to render to the 
King; as for instance, in the 9th Edw. 
II. 200 pearmains and two casks of 
wine were paid for the manor of Roune- 
ham in Norfolk; the pearmains were 
delivered to John de Eggemere the 
usher, to be sent to the treasurer’s wife, 
and the wine to be kept by him till 
the treasurer came to the Exchequer. 

By the records of the Irish Chancery 
and Exchequer I find that the usher 
in Ireland was the recipient on the 
Crown’s behalf of (amongst other 
things) a goshawk from O'Farrell Cane, 
of two pair of gloves lined with mar- 
tin’s fur from the lords of Howth, of a 
red rose from the family of Bath of 
Dullardstown, four pair of furred gloves 
and a pound of pepper from the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, a hawk from 





* It must be in the recollection of many persons that the parish beadle was (and 
perhaps still is) wont to preface the reading of proclamations, by saying, O yes! 
O yes! O yes! This exclamation is a corruption of the Norman-French word Oyez, 
used by the proclaimer by way of request to the bye-standers to ‘‘ hear’’ what had 
been written. 
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the Talbots of Belgard, four pair of iron 
spurs from the priory of St. John’s 
without Newgate, Dublin, a cast of 
good falcons from the McDonnells of 
the Glinns, a horse and a pair of spurs 
from the O’Neales of Drummory, a 

air of gilt spurs from the family of 

hillips, a fair horse from the Bourkes 
of Mayo with these words engraved in 
gold, unde veni reddes, and from the 
O’Rourkes a fair chief horse and a piece 
of gold with these words thereon en- 
graved, serviendo guberno. 


Tue Lorp Treasurer’s ok Seconp 
REMEMBRANCER. 


T have little to say in relation to this 
officer. His business principally con- 
sisted in making process against sheriffs 
and other accountants. The parch- 
ment that is placed before him in our 
sketch contains these words, Precep- 
tum fuit vicecomiti per breve hwyus 
Scaccarij: “it was commanded the 
sheriff by a writ of this Exchequer ;” 
and it appears to me that they were 
used by the artist to describe an officer 
whose chief employment was to take 
care that sheriffs and others who were 
accountable to the Crown should pay 
the money collected by them, and per- 
form the other duties that were in- 
cident to their offices. 

Tue Cuter REMEMBRANCER. 

The Queen’s or as he has been in Ire- 
land usually called the Chief Remem- 
brancer was (as Madox in his History 
of the Exchequer of Ireland says,) “a 
principal officer of the court, of great 
trust.” In his keeping the Red Book 
appears to have been always deposited, 
and with many other records he had 
the custody of the Memoranda Rolls 
or Remembrances of the Exchequer. 
Hence it is that we find upon the parch- 
ment which the artist has placed in the 
hand of that officer in our sketch the 
words Memorandum quod decimo die 
Maiti, &c. the which words form thecom- 
mencement of the numerous and very 
curious and interesting enrolments 
which are to be found upon these Memo- 
randa Rolls. I have referred to these 
valuable records, and, from amongst the 
various Memoranda to be found upon 
them from the time of Edward I. to a 
very recent period, I have made, at ran- 
dom, the following selections : 
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Be it remembered that on the 29th July, 
35 Edw. I. rumours having been heard of 
the death of the said King, it was ordered 
by the Chancellor, Treasurer, and others 
of the Council, that the fealty of the citi- 
zens and free tenants of Dublin, Drogheda, 
and Meath, should be taken. (Memoranda 
Roll, 1 Edw. IT.) 

Be it remembered that Reginald Talbot 
came before the Barons and delivered to 
Stephen Bishop of Limerick, the Trea- 
surer, a hawk due to the King for his lands 
of Castelton Dalkey, and the said hawk 
being incontinently seen and examined by 
the Treasurer and Barons, it was found to 
be insanus et inabilis ac nullius valoris. 
(42 and 43 Edw. III.) 

Be it remembered, that it was found 
by Inquisition that a gilt girdle [zona], 
worth 100s. the property of John Feypo, 
Baron of Scryne, the King’s debtor, at 
Kylkarne, has come to the hands of the 
abbot of Mary’s Abbey, near Dublin. 
(7 Hen. IV. mem. 14.) 

Be it remembered, that it was found by 
Inquisition that Donagh O’Dyermote, of 
Athboy, an Irishman, and of the Irish 
blood and nation, namely, of the O’ Dyer- 
motes, Irish enemies of the King, was re- 
ceived as a burgess into the liberties of 
the said town. (2 Hen. VII.) 

Be it remembered, that Edmond Spen- 
ser, gentleman, the servant (serviens)* of 
the most noble Arthur Greie, Baron de 
Wilton, came into the Exchequer in per- 
son, and prayed certain letters of the 
Queen to be enrolled. (21-24 Eliz. m. 108.) 

Be it remembered, that the jurors say 
that John Warde, vicar of Maundfeldston, 
sold by retail, to wit, by the flagon, pottle, 
quart, and pint, divers measures of ale 
and other liquor, contrary to the Act of 
the 28 Henry VI. (32 Eliz.) 


Tue SuMMONISTER. 


The duty of this officer consisted in 
reparing and issuing the process cal- 
fed the Summons of the Green Wax. 
The figure in our sketch descriptive, 
as I take it, of this officer is in the act 
of preparing a writ, for it will be ob- 
served that the piece of parchment 
upon which he is writing is placed in 
a manner different from that in which 
the parchment is placed before the 
chief and second Remembrancers. The 
latter were what is termed enrolling 
officers, and entries were made upon 
their rolls by placing them breadthwise 
before the writer, who wrote not along 
the full extent of the skin of parch- 
ment, but from side to side; while, on 





* This serviens was the author of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.’’ 
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the other hand, the clerk who prepared 
the writs wrote upon the parchment 
lengthwise, as it is depicted in the 
sketch. The summons or writ former] 

commenced, as it does at this day, wit 

the name of the reigning monarch, and 
the words upon the summonister’s writ 
are, in a translated form, “ Henry 
by the grace of God.” It will be ob- 
served that this officer is represented 
as in the act of writing upon parchment 
which is placed upon his knee. This 
was not an unusual mode of writing, 
and, indeed, it is still practised in Tur- 
key, and probably elsewhere, and an- 
other example is shown in the view of 
*“ The Court of the Pope,” an old draw- 
ing somewhat resembling the present, 
which is given in a former number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (Oct. 1843), 


Tue Pursuivant. 

The words Eviit breve vicecomiti lead 

me to the supposition that the figure 

laced to the left of the summonister 
is the pursuivant, as it was the duty of 
that officer to act as messenger to the 
court by carrying its writs and sum- 
monses to the sheriffs and other per- 
sons to whom they were addressed. 
This officer, like his more humble re- 
presentative of the present day, the 
ordinary bailiff, often experienced con- 
tumelious and violent treatment when 
engaged in the execution of his office. 
The Exchequer records of Ireland 
afford many proofs of this fact, but 
space will scarcely be afforded me for 
more than the following :— 

Thomas Dowlyn, a King’s messenger 
(cursor), brought certain Writs to James 
Dokeray, mayor of Drogheda, upon which 
occasion he said to the messenger, ‘‘ Zif 
you loove thy hele, serevve no more such 
writts, nethir such commaundements ;”’ 
and at a later day he also said to him, 
** You falsharlot, what dosthou here? I 
ha bade ye, thou scholdist cum nomore 
here w* such writts ne warantys.’’ [Me- 
moranda Roll, 38 Hen. VI. mem. 39.] 

Tue Marsuat. 

There appears in the sketch nothing 
whereby it may be determined that the 
figure placed at the extreme left is the 
marshal of the court. This officer, 
however, was, as the following record 
shows, bound to attend the court when 
the sheriff was yielding his accounts 
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and I have accordingly assigned this 
office to the bearded figure in question, 

Item, the Marshall of the said Courte 
shall geve his diligent attendance there at 
the determynation of every accompt yeld- 
inge in open Courte before the Barons of 
the said Eschequor, and he and the Au- 
ditor there assigned shall cast uppe the 
somme of everye suche accompt openly in 
the playne Courte uppon the determina- 
tion of the same. ([Elizabeth’s Orders 
for the Irish Exchequer. ] 

Tue TREASURER. 

The Treasurer, as the name im- 
ports, was the custodian of the King’s 
treasure, the firmamentum belli et orna- 
mentum pacis. He is placed at the foot 
of the picture, upon the left-hand side, 
and to the right of the portly figure 
who is represented with a cap which 
resembles a modern night-cap upon 
his head. In the Exchequer at this 
day the chief of the court sits at the 
extreme right, whilst in the other courts 
of law the position of the judges is 
different. In our sketch the chief seat 
has, as I conceive, been given to the 
Treasurer. Want of space prevents 
my entering upon the various interest- 
ing matters connected with the Irish 
Treasurers of the Exchequer, of whom 
indeed a pleasing history might be 
written. I must pass over the well- 
known Master Walter de Istelep, 
who with two justices of the King’s 
Bench was sent to Kilkenny in the 
year 1324, to make certain inquiries 
with respect to the celebrated case of 
Alice Kyteler,* who was accused of 
sorcery. Nor can I dwell upon the 
case wherein John de Meltoun, the 
deputy of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
the Treasurer of Ireland, in the year 
1397, was arrested and confined in the 
Castle of Dublin for asserting his right 
to the prebend of Houth, although 
Master Meltoun was aided in his 
claim by a commission under the great 
seal of England. I must also pass by 
the enrolment descriptive of the fact 
that one William Butler called Lord 
Portlester the Treasurer, “a traitor” 
in the time of Edward the Fourth, and 
much more of a similar kind. 


Tue CHANCELLOR, 


The portly judge who is seated be- 
tween the Baron and the Treasurer, 





* Printed for the Camden Society. 
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and of whom it may in truth be said 
Magnus enim est et nisi magnis occupari 
non debeat, is, as I conceive, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. This mag- 
nate puts us in mind of those lines of 
the “Romance of the Rose,” which 
relate to the origin of royalty :— 

Un grand vilain entr’eux élurent 

Le plus ossu de quant qu’ils furent, 

Le plus corsu, et le greigneur,* 

Et le firent prince et seigneur. 

And he recalls to our_ memory also 
the epitaph of Anthony “ Pratensis”t— 
Amplissimus vir—hic jacet. 

He exclaims Voir dire, a term which 
is described in our law dictionaries as 
“Veritatem dicere :” the meaning is 
that the witness shall upon his oath 
oy or declare the truth, whether he 
shall gain or lose by the matter in con- 
troversy. I will here add the form of 
the first introduction of a chancellor 
into court, as observed in the reign of 
James I. 

Wednesday, 22 April, 1618. 

Memorandum, this day, at the first sitt- 
ing of the Court, the lord threasurer, vice 
threasurer, and all the barrons being pre- 
sent on the bench, the lord chauncellor 
came hither and presented before them 
Thomas Hibbotts, Esq. with his Majesty’s 
letters patents of the office of Chauncellor 
of this Court to him graunted, to hold and 
execute the said office during his naturall 
life, which being read, the said lord chaun- 
cellor first ministred unto him the oath of 
the King’s supremacy, which hee tooke 
kneeling on his knee, and presently after 
ministred unto him the oath ordayned for 
the said officer, as the same is contayned 
of record in the redd booke of this Court; 
all which being donn, the said lord chaun- 
cellor placed him on the bench, on the 
right hand of the lord threasurer, and then 
departed this Court. [Book of Orders.] 


Tue Baron. 


I presume that the figure before 
whom the words soient forfez are placed 
is one of the barons of the Exchequer. 
The words soient forfez, “ let them be 
forfeited,” probably apply to the issues 
arising from the lands or other pro- 
perty of some defaulter; or the ex- 
= may apply to estates which 

ad become forfeited to the crown in 


consequence of the violation of some 
enactment. An example of the for- 
feiture of an estate is given by the 
following record :— 


A custodiam was granted to Sir John 
Brayton of all the lands of Elizabeth Calf, 
in co. Kildare, because she had continu- 
ally dwelt with Macmorgh as his friend 
(ut amica sua), and her estates had there- 
fore become forfeited to the King. (Close 
Roll 15 Rich. II.) > 

And a sheriff may forfeit his estates 
and other property for contempt or 
otherwise, as is shown by the following 
record :— 

In case a sheriff should not keep his 
day of prefixion, &c. it was ordered that 
“a writt of attachment should goe againste 
hym and his bayle for theire contempts, 
and also to seaze and take into the Quene’s 
hand all the goodes and cattells, lands and 
tenements of the said shreve.” [Elizabeth’s 
Orders for the Irish Exchequer.] 

Tue Surrors. 

The position at the bar of the court, 
and the attitude of the parties, as well 
as the words or expressions that are 
attributed to them, lead I think to the 
conclusion that a trial by combat in a 
civil case was the subject which the 
artist intended to represent. Selden, 
in his discourse entitled “The Duello, 
or Single Combate,” treats of this 
matter; and in Dugdale’s Origines, 
p- 65, the form and manner of pro- 
a are somewhat fully described, 
upon the authority of Ranulph de Glan- 
ville. ‘ Both parties being present in 
court, and the demandant claiming the 
land in question, the tenant may re- 
quire the view thereof,” &c. And both 
demandant and tenant appearing again 
in court, the demandant setteth forth 
his claim in this manner :—“ I do chal- 
lenge against 'T. H. half a knight's fee, 
&c. as my right and inheritance, and 
whereof my father (or grandfather) 
was seized, &c.; and this I am ready 
to try by my freeman N. and if any 
mischance shall befall him, then by that 
other person who hath seen or heard 
this.” Dugdalealso cites a case wherein 
Thomas FitzHugh de Staunton brings 
his writ of right against the priory of 
Lanthony, as further evidence of a 
trial by combat in civil cases, and this 
case explains the meaning of the words 
oy de brie. De Staunton having 
pleaded, “Godele pur le priour defend 
tort et force, &c. et demanda ay du 
brief,” &c., “ Godele for the prior de- 
fends the wrong and injury, and so 
forth, and demanded oyer of the writ ;” 
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that is, that the writ of right should 
be read to him in the opencourt. ‘The 
case then goes on to state that Serjeant 
Godele is ready to defend his right by 
the body of his freeman, named Wil- 
liam FitzJohn, who is here ready to 
defend the same by his body. And 
the serjeant took the champion’s arm 
in his hand, and the champion was 
clothed with his coat unbuttoned, his 
hair dishevelled, his shoes untied, and 
his sleeves tucked up so that his arms 
were naked; and he held his right 
hand raised, and therein a folded glove 
[un gaunt plie], and a penny in each 
glove. A very interesting account is 
then given of the combat; but sufficient, 
as I conceive, has been quoted to show 
that the parties who are assembled at 
the bar of the court in our sketch are 
the plaintiff and defendant in an 
action wherein an appeal has been 
made to have a battle waged, the ap- 
pellant “reposing (as Dugdale says 
when speaking of the origin of this 
ancient custom) a strong belief that a 
certain Divine justice did attend those 
sharp encounters ;” and that the third 
figure is intended for the champion, 
armed, not according to the English 
custom as hereinbefore is mentioned 
with hair dishevelled and so on, but 
merely with his sword, which, by the 
by, the artist has placed, probably by 
mistake, upon the right side of the 
wearer. It may be remarked that the 
champion has several of his fingers in 
an unusual position, the thumb of his 
left hand being placed between the 
thumb and fore-finger of his right. 
This ancient custom was, I believe, a 
sign of contempt, and being translated 
is supposed to convey the expression 
“ T don’t care a fig for you.” I do not 
know what was intended to be under- 
stood by the words soit oughte, but I 
presume they indicate disdain for his 
opponent or some other person. I may 
here observe that, as this mode of de- 
ciding an action at law was abolished 
in Henry the Fifth’s time, it shows that 
the sketch was, in all probability, made 
during, if not prior to, his reign. 
Tue Suerirr. 

In ancient time when the sheriff was 
in the act of rendering his account in 
the Exchequer Court, a cap was placed 


upon his head. The sheriff in our 
sketch is designated by the word Vice- 
comes written on his hood. The word 
tot, I presume, means “totum,” the 
entire, descriptive of a payment in full 
of the money with which he was charged, 
and a term often to be found upon the 
Exchequer Records. I do not under- 
stand the meaning of the third word 
which is placed upon his hood. The 
following record shows that a particu- 
lar seat was assigned in the court to 
the sheriff. 


The Barons shall maynetennante in full 
Courte cause him to swere uppon the holie 
evangelistes to yeld to the Quene a lawful 
and a trewe accompt of the yssues and 
proffitts of his shrevewicke, &c. and then 
sittinge in the place accustomed before 
the saide Barons he shall openlie and dis- 
tinctlie be examyned by the Tresorer of 
the same Courte, if he be present and a 
man of experience, uppon the levyenge of 
all and singuler the Quene’s ferms and 
debtes comprised in the pipe out wherof 
the said somons were made. And if the 
said Tresorer be then absent, or els be 
not experte in suche thinges as do belonge 
to his office, then one of the sayde Barons 
whiche is moste experte shall take the said 
somons in his handes, and the Ingrosser of 
the grete Roll shall take the saide pipe 
into his handes, and the said Baron shall 
distinctlie examyne the said shreve * uppon 
everye some conteyned in the saide somons. 
[Elizabeth’s Orders.] 


In addition to the chequered cloth 
which appears upon the table in the 
sketch we have five counters, the Red 
Book, as I presume it is, a bag con- 
taining records—baga cum rotulis—and 
a writ or mandate from the King. Ifind 
that Sir Garret Lowther, second baron, 
was knighted uppon the Exchequer table 
by the lords justices, on the occasion 
of the Earl of Cork being sworn Lord 
Treasurer of Ireland, Nov. 9, 1631, and 
upon the same table are placed the cho- 
risters of Christ Church, Dublin, who, 
according to a very ancient custom, do 
homage at this day for certain property 
held of the Crown, by singing, at stated 
periods, an anthem, or other piece of 
sacred music ; on which occasion one of 
the curates of that cathedral repeats, 
with other prayers, a prayer for the 
Queen. 


Dublin. James F. Fereuson. 





* A recent communication to the Society of Antiquaries, the report of which happens 
to come into our present number, describes the manner in which the accounts of sheriffs 
were passed in the’English Court of Exchequer.—Zdit, 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Worcestershire Manuscripts—Vacarius’ Epitome of the Roman Law—The Holy Loaf—The Chapel of 
Mary Magdalen and St. Armill at Tothill—The Emperors and the Kings of the East. 


WorcESTERSHIRE MANUSCRIPTS.—VACARIUS’ EPITOME OF THE ROMAN LAw. 


Mr. Ursan, — Among the valuable 
MSS. in existence relating to this county 
are the Dineley, Jeffries, and Townsend, 
besides those of Dr. Prattenton, now in 
the possession of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. To preserve these, with a view to 
publication, should be an object of solici- 
tude to all literary men in the county. 
The Dineley manuscripts, now in the pos- 
session of Sir T. E, Winnington, Bart., 
M.P., consist of three volumes, written 
between 1670 and 1680, by Thomas Dine- 
ley, esq., a member of one of the oldest 
Worcestershire families. One of the vo- 
lumes contains accounts of his visits to 
many churches in this county as also to 
adjacent towns, and about a dozen cathe- 
drals; pen-and-ink sketches of monu- 
ments, coats of arms, dresses, &c., many 
of them exquisitely done; copies of in- 
scriptions, both quaint and curious ; trac- 
ings of pedigrees, &c.—showing the com- 
piler to have been a gentleman well versed 
in ecclesiastical antiquities, a classical 
scholar, well acquainted with heraldry, 
and an accurate draughtsman. The second 
volume treats of “ A Voyageinthe Kingdom 
of France,” and another in Ireland, treating 
of the Irish manners, customs, supersti- 
tions, &c. This part of the volume is 
curious and valuable, but rather broad in 
describing the disgusting habits of the 
poor Irish of that day. 

The third volume has the following 
title: —"‘ The Jovrnall of my Traveils 
through the Low-Countreys, Anno D’ni 
1674.’? It appears that in Dec. 1671 
Mr. Dineley went in the suite of ‘‘ Sir G. 
Downing, Knt. and Barrt., Ambassador 
from his most sacred Ma’tie to y® States 
Generall of the United Provinces.’’ His 
journal is written in a minute but beauti- 
ful caligraphy, and denotes habits of judi- 
cious observation. In his notice of the 
town of Dort, in Holland, he alludes to 
the great abundance of salmon, and men- 
tions a custom which I had long thought 
was by no means confined to the city 
of Worcester: he observes, “It is sayd 
that prentices and maid servants, before 
they enter into service, indent not to be 
oblig’d to eat salmon above twice a week.” 
Salmon, it seems, was so plentiful in the 
17th century, as to be a source rather of 
annoyance than pleasure, for Mr. Dineley 
had already stated in his MS. on Ireland 
(chapter on Limerick), while describing a 


remarkable salmon weir there, ‘ having a 
castle without tymber or nayle, in the 
middle of the river,’’ that ‘here the 
custom is to grant tickets for salmon gratis 
to all strangers who will eat them upon 
the place. This the Corporac’on is obliged 
to, though they set it for 200/. per ann.” 
In some common-place notes at the end 
of the volume is the following entry :— 
‘‘Hops among other things brought 

into England 15 Hen. VIII., wherefore 
this rithme— 

Turkeyes, carps, hops, pickerel, and beer, 

Came into England all in one year.” 


Henry Jeffries (who died in 1709), the 
last heir male and proprietor of the manor 
of Clifton-upon-Teme, was a man of some 
learning, and left a manuscript memoran- 
dum-book in which he had jotted down his 
own observations de omnibus rebus, and 
generally in so easy and familiar a way as 
to render them agreeable as well as in- 
structive. This relic likewise belongs to 
Sir Thomas Winnington, one of whose 
ancestors married the heiress of the Jef- 
fries family about a century and half ago. 
Specimens of its multifarious contents are 
given in vol. ii. of “ The Rambler in 
Worcestershire,’’ from which they appear 
to be invested with great local interest to 
the neighbourhood of Clifton, Stanford, 
and Shelsley, as also to the general anti- 
quary. 

The Townsend MS. is in the possession 
of Mr. G. E. Roberts of Kidderminster. 
Itis an interleaved copy of * The Com- 
pleat Justice, London, 1661,’’ in octavo, 
and consists of 420 pages of letter-press, 
and 470 in MS. It is well bound in calf, 
with initials of the Knight (‘H T’’) 
impressed on sides, and his autograph ona 
fly-leaf. Sir Henry’s aim may have been 
to render it a book of legal reference, as 
upon one of the first leaves he gives a key 
to a great part of the MSS. in a list of 
authorities quoted. But amongst them 
exists much matter of a more interesting 
nature. The following list of the more 
valuable mems. will afford an idea of their 
character: — 

1. Orders at quarter sessions for the 
raising of monies for the repair of Wor- 
cester after the battle, 13 Jan. 1651. 

2. Sundry criminal cases tried at ses- 
sions between 1651 and 1662. 

3. Laws respecting ‘‘ alehowses con- 
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sented to vpon presentm' of y® grand 
jury,’’ within the county, 1660. 

4, Limitation of ‘‘ alehowses’’ within 
the county, 1649, with lists of ‘‘ y® cer- 
teyn number allowed.” 

5. Forms of binding ‘‘ apprentizes to 
husbandry,’’ 1650. 

6. Copies of royal proclamations— 

17 Jan. 1660, 12 Car. 2. Commanding 
all officers to forbear seizing arms or 
other munitions without warrant. 

26 Ap. 1662, 14 Car. 2. Setting rates 
for all provisions sold within the limits of 
the Court. 

29 Jan. 1660. Forbidding the eating of 
flesh in Lent, and all other fish days. 

17 Jan. 1662. The same. 

16 Aug. 1661. Limiting the number of 
horses in carriers’ waggons. 

29 Sep. 1662. The same. 

19 Ap. 1661. Against seamen serving 
foreign princes. 

13 Aug. 1660. Against duels. 

30 Dec. 1661. For the better discover- 
ing of thefts, offering rewards of know- 
ledge of the offenders. 

9 May, 1661. To put in execution an 
old statute for the relief of the poor. 

30 May, 1660. Against profanity. 

No date. Against the planting of 
tobacco (with orders of sessions respect- 
ing it, 1662.) 

16 Jan. 1660. Authorising search for 
seditious papers. 

10 Jan. 1660, Forbidding seditious 
meetings. 

7. Mems. on the Act of Oblivion, 1660; 
also notes from Sir E. Hyde’s speech 
thereon. 

8. Orders of Court respecting bridges 
at Tenbury, Knightsford, Home, Stan- 
ford, “ Stone bridg in Alfric,’’ and Haford; 
also, the parishesof Hartlebury, Lindridge, 
and Wolverley exempted from county pay- 
ments towards repair of bridges. 

9. “My Lord Couentry’s letter to y® 
justices of y® county conserning certificats 
about fyre,’* 1661. 

10. Heads of the Act of Uniformity, 
1662. 

11. Charges of Sir Waddem Wyndham 
and Sir Robt. Hyde at Worcester and 
Gloucester Assizes (many). 

12. Order of sessions, 3 Jan. 1660, that 
all cottages erected in the time of the late 
wars be plucked down. 

13. Table of fees agreed on, Worc. 
Sess. 15 Ap. 9 Car. for clerk of assize ; 
also fees for clerk of the peace, 1662. 

14, Orders and Mems. respecting the 
county gaol, 1660. 

15. Inquiry by a Royal Commission 
into the cathedral school at Worc. 1653 ; 
and results in detail. 

16. Orders of sessions respecting the 
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new house of correction, 1659; and 
against making of malt within the county, 
6th Car. 2. 

17. Orders respecting the pensions of the 
muster master and provost marshall, 1660. 

18. Punishment of Quakers at sessions, 
1661. 

19. Orders of the King’s Majesty, made 
1636, concerning the plague. 

20. Orders of sessions respecting the 
poor people of this county. 

21. Charges of Mr. Baron Atkins, 
Worc. 168%. 

22. Orders of sessions for payments to 
wounded soldiers, 1651 (many). 

23. Heads of the charges delivered by 
Bp. Gauden, Wore. 1662. 

24. Interesting notes on witchcraft, and 
trial of witches. 





A MS. was recently discovered in the 
Worcester Chapter Library which is be- 
lieved to be unique in this country—at 
least, there is no record of any similar one 
having ever been found here ;—it is Va- 
carius’ Epitome of the Roman law. 

Vacarius was a celebrated Italian doctor 
of law, a native of Lombardy, who it is 
supposed was brought to this country by 
Theobald Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
became professor of law at Oxford, in the 
reign of Stephen. There he introduced 
the study of the Roman law, just then re- 
viving throughout Europe after the dis- 
covery of the Pandects at Amalfi; there 
also he wrote his famous work, comprising 
an epitome of the whole Roman law, for 
the use of his very numerous pupils. At 
length, either through jealousy or Papal 
influence, he was forbidden to lecture, was 
banished from the university, and his 
books ordered to be destroyed. It is 
supposed that he himself took holy orders, 
and retired to a monastery. Although his 
numerous pupils, on leaving Oxford, had 
each no doubt for the most part secured a 
copy for themselves, no record exists of 
one having ever been found in England, 
during the seven centuries which succeeded 
—so effectual was the royal mandate for 
its destruction. The only instance in 
which he is known to be mentioned by 
any of our legal writers is by Blackstone, 
who merely states the fact of the introduc- 
tion of the civil law into England by such 
a personage ; and for a long time Vacarius 
was thought to be nothing more thana 
mythological embodiment of the introduc- 
tion of Roman law into thiscountry. On 
the continent the only four copies of his 
work known to be in existence are de- 
posited in the libraries of Konigsberg, 
Prague, and Bruges, and one in the pos- 
session of the Emperor of Russia, Great 
search has been made in our public libra- 
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ries, and those of the cathedrals especially, 
as it was thought that, had any copies sur- 
vived the order for their destruction, they 
would have been stored in the monasteries, 
and from thence been transferred to our 
cathedrals at the Reformation ; but the 
inquiry was entirely unsuccessful until a 
few months ago, when a copy was found in 
the Worcester Chapter library, concealed 
under the name of the “Code of Jus- 
tinian.”” Every reasonable proof of its 
identity has been given, although the title 
is missing. It is otherwise in good pre- 
servation, and is beautifully written and 
illuminated. It need not be added how 


valuable the MS. is, as a monument of the 
first introduction of the Roman law into 
England after the Norman Conquest. 
The MS. should be preserved, newly 
bound, and the missing portions supplied 
by copying from one of the other existing 
MSS. Then some enterprising publisher 
should give it to the world in English, (as 
Mr. Bohn has done for the Norman and 
Saxon Chroniclers ;) and lastly, it should 
be deposited in some public library, where 
it would be of greater service to legal stu- 
dents than in the necessarily private re- 
cesses of a Chapter library. 
Yours, &c. J. NoAKE. 


Tue Hoty Loar. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your correspondent 
“ E. P.”’ (Dec. p. 590), must be in error 
when he says that the Halesowen entry has 
‘‘no reference to the holy elements, but to 
the eulogia,” and also that ‘‘ it would be 
difficult to show that common household 
bread was ever used for that purpose.” 
In “* Wheatley on the Common Prayer” 
(c. 6, sec, 30) is the following :—‘* And 
that the primitive church always used 
common bread, appears, in that the ele- 
ments for the holy Eucharist were always 
taken out of the people’s oblations of bread 
and wine, which doubtless were such as 
they themselves used upon other occasions. 
But when these oblations began to be left 
off (about the 11th or 12th century), the 
clergy were forced to provide the elements 
themselves; and they, under pretence of 
decency and respect, brought it from 
leavened to unleavened, and from a loaf of 
common bread, that might be broken, toa 
nice wafer, formed in the figure of a dena- 
rius, or penny, to represent, as some 


imagine, the thirty pence for which our 
Saviour was sold. And then also the 
people, instead of offering a loaf, as for- 
merly, were ordered to offer a penny.” 
And in par. 7 of same section it is said— 
** Tt was the custom for every house in the 
parish to provide in their turns the holy 
loaf (under which name, I suppose, were 
comprehended both the elements of bread 
and wine), and the good man and good 
woman that provided were particularly re- 
membered in the prayers of the church. 
But by the first book of King Kdward the 
care of providing was thrown upon the 
pastors and curates, who were obliged con- 
tinually to find, at their costs and charges, 
in their cures, sufficient bread and wine for 
the holy Communion, as oft as their pa- 
rishioners should be disposed for their 
spiritual comfort to receive the same,’’ &c. 
By the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, 
wafer-bread was ordered to supersede “ the 
sacramental bread of common fine bread.” 
Worcester, Dec. 6. J. NOAKE. 


Tue Cuaret or MAry MAGDALEN AND St. ARMILL AT TOTHILL. 


Mr. Ursan,—Inthat portion of Stowe’s 
Survey which contains a description of 
Westminster, occurs the following passage. 

‘From the entry into Totehill field the 
street is called Petty France, in which, and 
upon St. Hermit’s Hill, on the south side 
thereof, Cornelius Van Dun (a Brabander 
born, yeoman of the guard to King Henry 
VIII., King Edward VI., Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth) built twenty houses 
for poor women to dwell rent-free: and 
near hereunto was a chapel of Mary Mag- 
dalen, now wholly ruinated.”’ 

So little has been known of this chapel, 
that even the intelligence Stowe obtained 
could not be handed down to the present 
age without some defect or traditional 
misrepresentation. There was no St. Her- 
mit; and the locality of the hill Stowe de- 
scribes seems to have been identical with 


the site of the chapel of Mary Magdalen. 
From the following short record we learn 
that nigh Totehill (prope Totehill) there 
was a free chapel belonging to the Abbey 
of Westminster, dedicated to the Blessed 
Mary Magdalen and Saint Armill, the S¢. 
Hermit of Stowe. It is not improbable 
that this free chapel may have had its origin 
(as I have frequently noticed in other in- 
stances) in a hermitage founded in ancient 
times, and hence the S¢. Hermit; but 
what is certain, appears from the record 
itself, Pat. 24 Hen. VIII. p. 2. 

“The King, to all to whom, &c. Greet- 
ing; Know ye that we of our special grace 
and of our certain knowledge and mere 
motion have given and granted, and by 
these presents do give and grant, to our 
beloved subject, John Hulston, of the town 
of Westminster, in our county of Middle- 
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sex, gentleman, the free chapel of the 
Blessed Mary Magdalen and Saint Armill, 
nigh Totehill, in the said county of Mid- 
dlesex, with its appurtenances, and with 
the livery of bread and ale, and commo- 
dities from old time used, in so ample 
manner and form, and as one Philip Tym- 
mys deceased had and enjoyed the same, 
without our Monastery of Westminster, 
in the said county, now in our gift and 
disposal, by reason of the vacancy of our 
monastery aforesaid, aad of the tempo- 
ralities of the same in our hands being, to 
have and to hold the said free chapel and 
other the premisses to the aforenamed John 
Hulston, during his life, with all its rights 
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and appurtenances. In witness whereof’ 
&c. T. R. at Westminster, the eleventh day 
of October. By the king himself and of the 
date aforesaid, by authority,” &c. (Trans- 
lation.) 

I have pursued the inquiry as to the 
origin and existence of this free chapel, but 
have not been able to glean any other in- 
formation than what is to be collected 
from this grant. Mr. Walcott, in his re- 
cently-published Memorials of Westmin- 
ster* and the locality of Tothill, has not 
even alluded to this free chapel, although 
he has done much to illustrate this ancient 


locality. 
Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


Tue Emperors AnD KinGs OF THE East. 


Mr. Ursan,—In a MS. in the College 
of Arms (marked Vincent 170, at f. 161), 
I was amused to find the following cata- 
logues of Eastern potentates, following a 
list of the Nine Worthies. It might be 
difficult to assign the geographical localities 
of every principality whose name is men- 
tioned: but the most remarkable point 
about the whole is the humble position in 
which “ The kinge of Russya”’ appears. 
That mighty serpent, who has since de- 


voured so many others of his species, was 
then regarded,—how truly may perhaps be 
questioned, as among the tributaries “ un- 
der the great Turke;’’ the latter being a 
potentate who made the nations tremble, 
being then in the vigour of his strength, 
and not the “sickly man’’ that more re- 
cent politicians have esteemed him. These 
catalogues were probably made from 250 
to 300 years ago. Yours, &c. 
J. G. N. 


The names of the Emperours and Kings under the great Turke. 


The emperour of Constinople 
The emperour of Trepesant 
The emperour of Caffa 

The kynge of Armura 

The kynge of Novra 

The kynge of Lussey 

The king of Flamary 

The kynge of Blakea 

The kinge of Albanya 

The kinge of Russya 

The kinge of Negropontt 

The lord of Mataleyn 

The lord of Maemayen 

The kynge of Turche J 


The names of the Emperours and Kings that be under the Solden. 


The emperour of Babylonye 7 
The emperoure of Antioche 
The kyng of Jerico 

The kynge of Egypte 

The kynge of Allexander 
The kyng of Arabye 

The kynge of Farrawe 

The kynge of Mecha 

The kynge of Galilie 

The kynge of Damach 

The kynge of the red sea 
The kynge of Sypres 

The kynge of Sarasyns 


> xiiij. 











* Westminster; Memorials of the City,&c. By the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, 


M.A. 8vo. Lond. 1849. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Anniversary of the Royal Society—Divisions in the British Archeological Association — Proposed 
alterations at Haileybury College—Site of the Wellington College—Owens College at Manchester— 
Sir F. G. Ouseley’s Oratorio of St. Polycarp—Loss of Dr. Barth and Mr. Henry Warrington—Mr. 
Hugh Miller—Testimony to Dr. Diamond—Works of Napoleon II. and of Lady Morgan, and 
Southey’s Correspondence—Sales of the Libraries of Mr. J.C. King and Lord Cockburn—Mr. 
Pickering’s Collection of Manuscripts—Statue of Wordsworth—Sale of Baron de Mecklenbourg’s 
Pictures—Destruction of Mr. Naylor’s Pictures—Illustrations of the War—Medal of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool—M. Mariette’s Discoveries at Memphis—Temple of Juno near Argos—Tomb of Pope 
Alexander I,—Scientific and Archeological Congresses in France. 


The Royal Society held its anniversary 
meeting on the 30th Nov. when the Earl 
of Rosse, President, delivered his annual 
address. The Royal and Copley Medals 
were presented as stated in our last number, 
and the Rumford Medal to Dr. Arnott, for 
the successful construction of the “‘ Smoke- 
less Fire-Grate,’’ and other valuable im- 
provements in the application of heat to 
the warming and ventilation of apartments. 
The election of officers and Council was as 
follows :—President, the Lord Wrottesley; 
Treasurer, Col. Edward Sabine, R.A. ; 
Secretaries, W. Sharpey, M.D., G. G. 
Stokes ; Foreign Secretary, Rear-Admiral 
W. H. Smyth; Other Members of the 
Council,— Neil Arnott, M.D., Rear- Adm. 
F. W. Beechey, T. Beli, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Bart., Charles Darwin, Warren 
De la Rue, the Earl of Harrowby, A. W. 
Hofmann, Ph. D., T. H. Huxley, J. Miers, 
J. Paget, Rev. Baden Powell, the Earl of 
Rosse, R. Stephenson, W. Tite, C. Wheat- 
stone. (The new councillors are in Italics.) 
—Lord Wrottesley has appointed as his 
Vice-Presidents, —the Earl of Rosse, 
Colonel Sabine, Sir Benj. Brodie, Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Darwin, and Mr. Wheatstone. 

We regret to learn that a fresh schism 
has divided the council of the British 
Archeological Association. There have 
latterly been three Secretaries,—Charles 
Baily, esq. architect; the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo, a clergyman of the city of London, 
and James Robinson Planché, esq. Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant of Arms: but the busi- 
siness of the society has been transacted 
principally, as heretofore, by the Treasurer, 
J.T. Pettigrew, esq. at whose house in 
Savile Row the council has held its meet- 
ings. It appears that after the congress 
of last autumn at Chepstow, Mr. Pettigrew 
had retired for recreation to the house of 
his friend Dr. Lee at Hartwell near Ayles- 
bury, when Mr. Hugo, impatient of inac- 
tion, was anxious to have a council meet- 
ing in London. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember, therefore, he addressed the Trea- 
surer for that object, stating his views that 
it was desirable to communicate with the 
friends they had recently visited, and also 
to fix a place for the meeting of next year. 
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To this proposal Mr. Pettigrew demurred; 
and, after the lapse ofa fortnight, Mr. Hugo, 
on a requisition from certain members of 
the council, summoned a council to be 
held on Wednesday the 20th Sept. at the 
house of Mr. Whichcord in Poets’ Corner. 
Mr. Pettigrew at the same time summoned 
a council to be held in Savile Row. Both 
these meetings were held, and a subsequent 
Special Meeting did not lead to a recon- 
ciliation. A full statement of the particu- 
lars, signed by Messrs. Baily and Hugo, 
by Messrs. Duesbury, Ellis, Lott and 
Whichcord, Members of the Council, and 
Mr. Alfred White, Registrar, Curator, and 
Librarian, will be found in the Literary 
Gazette of the 9th December. A Special 
general meeting of the Association was 
held on the evening of the 6th, in Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly ; which resulted in 
the removal of Mr. Hugo from his office 
by a majority of 35 to 22, and in the pass- 
ing of a vote of thanks to Mr. Pettigrew 
for his ‘‘ zealous and most efficient ser- 
vices as Treasurer and Senior Vice Presi- 
dent ;” accompanied by a request that he 
would accept the office of President of the 
Association, now vacant by the death of 
Mr. Bernal. Mr. Pettigrew, in returning 
thanks for this appreciation of his services, 
professed his willingness to continue to aid 
the society in his present capacity, but 
respectfully declined the office of President. 
We are not yet informed of any ulterior 
steps having been taken by the opposition, 
except the publication of an exculpatory 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Hugo, which has 
appeared in the Literary Gazette of the 
16th Dec. 

A report on the studies of Haileybury 
College has been presented to Sir Charles 
Wood, signed by Mr. Macaulay, Lord Ash- 
burton, Messrs. Melvill and Jowett, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
By extending the age eligible for admis- 
sion from seventeen to twenty-three, and 
that for appointments to the Indian service 
from twenty-three to twenty-five, — by 
making one year at the college sufficient in 
the case of remarkable application and 
talent, and by requiring in the candidates 
for Haileybury a more than a high 
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degree of attainment in the usual studies 
of a scholar and a gentleman, and some 
partial knowledge of Arabic and Sanscrit— 
it proposes to open admission to the col- 
lege, and its consequent prizes of writer- 
ships and fortune, to-the whole educated 
youth of the country. The Boden Pro- 
fessorship and Scholarships at Oxford have 
formed the wedge which has led to this 
great opening; and Oxford may possibly 
become the head-quarters of Oriental 
learning; but the advantage gained for 
itself the University will have to share with 
humbler institutions. 

A site near Wokingham has been se- 
lected for the Wellington College. Mr. 
Gibson has given twelve acres, and has 
sold one hundred more, at a low price, to 
the Governors. The site adjoins the Rei- 
gate and Reading branch of the South 
Eastern Railway, and is about two miles 
from Sandhurst. It is nine miles from 
Windsor, and within sight of Strathfield- 
saye. 

The Owens College, Manchester, has re- 
ceived an accession of funds which has 
enabled the trustees to found two new 
professorships. The building occupied by 
the College has hitherto been rented from 
Mr. George Faulkner, one of the trustees, 
who had purchased it for 5000/., and 
charged a rent of 4/. per cent. upon the 
outlay. Mr. Faulkner has given the build- 
ing to the institution, and out of the rent- 
fund, thus set at liberty, the trustees have 
established a professorship of Political 
Economy and Commercial Science, and a 
professorship of Jurisprudence. These 
chairs have been given to Prof. Christie, 
who already held the chair of History in 
the Owens College. 

On the 9th Dec. the exercise of the Rev. 
Sir Fred. Gore Ouseley for the degree of 
Doctor of Music was performed in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford with un- 
precedented completeness and effect. His 
composition was an oratorio, and its sub- 
ject the Martyrdom of Saint Polycarp. 
The characters are, the Saint, basso, which 
was undertaken by Mr. Weiss ; an angel 
sent to comfort and support him, per- 
formed by Miss Dolby; the proconsul 
before whom Polycarp is taken, tenor, Mr. 
Cumming; three angels, trebles, sung by 
boys from the Chapel Royal, St. James’s; 
a chorus of Pagans and Christians. The 
orchestra consisted of forty instrumental- 
ists; a numerous chorus was led by Mr. 
Blagrove, and the whole was conducted 
by Dr. Corfe. The theatre was crowded 
with auditors, and the performance was 
pronounced perfectly successful. 

Despatches have been received at the 
Foreign Office, announcing, with scarcely 
any reserve, the death of the enterprising 
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traveller, Dr. Barth, and also that of Mr. 


Henry Warrington. Of Mr. Warring- 
ton’s death we fear there is no doubt. 
They have probably both fallen victims to 
the pestilential climate of Africa. 

The degree of LL.D. has been conferred 
on Mr. Hugh Miller, editor of the Edin- 
burgh Witness, author of ‘‘ Foot-prints 
of the Creator,’’ &c., at the late com- 
mencement in Brown University, Rhode 
Island. 

A committee of photographers and an- 
tiquaries has been named to promote a 
testimonial to Dr. Diamond, the Hono- 
rary Photographer of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, as some acknowledgment for the 
eminent services rendered by him to an 
interesting art, and, through that art, to 
archeology and history. With a liberality 
which does him great honour, Dr. Diamond 
has freely given his discoveries to the 
world, although the result of numerous 
and costly experiments ; and his disciples 
and friends consider that some testimony 
of their gratitude is due to his generosity. 

Among other distinctions to which the 
Emperor of the French aspires is that of 
authorship. His name must be recorded 
in the annals of literature. The Works of 
Napoleon IIT. are now in course of publi- 
cation by an eminent Parisian bibliopole, 
under his Majesty’s immediate supervision. 
When collected, they will form four hand- 
some octavo volumes, and consist chiefly 
of essays and disquisitions on political, 
social, and military topics, with state papers 
and documents connected with the Em- 
peror’s history. 

Mr. Bryce, of Paternoster-row, has pur- 
chased the copyright of Lady Moryan’s 
Works, and is about to re-issue them in a 
cheap popular form. The first volume 
will contain The Life and Times of Salva- 
tor Rosa. 

The Rev. J. W. Warter, son-in-law of 
Southey, is preparing for the press a col- 
lection of the poet’s Correspondence. 
Persons having letters of interest are re- 
quested to allow them to be used for the 
proposed work. 

The library of the late Mr. J. C. King, 
which consisted of many of the best edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin classics, first 
editions of the works of early English 
poets, illustrations of the drama, voyages 
and travels, and capital books in the general 
branches of literature, has been sold in 
London, and for the most part fetched a 
high price. 

The sale of the interesting and peculiar 
collection of books which belonged to the 
late Lord Cockburn has attracted much 
attention at Edinburgh. A complete set 
of the Bannatyne Club books was bought 
by Lord Panmure for 1477, A collection 
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of the original editions of the works of 
Defoe brought 40/. 17s. Gd. A series of 
tracts on the Burke and Hare murders 
produced 9/, Eight volumes of original 
editions of Fuller’s works were knocked 
down for 457. 12s. A set of the works of 
the late T. F. Dibdin, 287. 1s. 6d. The 
collection of tracts fulminated against the 
Edinburgh Review were secured for the 
British Museum. They were knocked 
down for 857. 8s. 6d. The curious carvings 
in oak, of the fifteenth century, known as 
the Stirling Heads, which formerly orna- 
mented the Scotish monarch’s presence 
chamber at Stirling, were bought, it is 
understood by the magistrates of that 
town, for 210/. 

The collection of Manuscripts and Au- 
tograph Letters formed by the late Mr. 
William Pickering has been dispersed by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson ; consist- 
ing of several valuable heraldic and his- 
torical manuscripts, illuminated missals, 
breviaries, hore, theological and contro- 
versial manuscripts, and several relating 
to typography and bibliography; and mis- 
cellaneous autograph letters and manu- 
scripts. The Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry the Eighth, from Nov. 1529 to 
Dec. 1532, signed by the king, on forty 
relating to the Embassy at Venice, 2/. 14s. 
pages, sold for 12/. Killegrew Papers, 
Plinii Epistole, 37. bought by Mr. Boone, 
presumably for the British Museum. Ad- 
miralty Papers, including Letters of Blake 
and Monk, 2/. 5s., fell into the hands of 
Mr. Chaffers. Mr. Bohn secured Lady 
Warwick’s Diary, the whole of which, we 
think, has been published, 5/. 15s. ; and 
Thomson’s unpublished Juvenile Poems, 
131. Mr. Tite bought the Ligonier Letters, 
177. Mr. Cunningham secured Killegrew 
Papers, relating to Drury Lane, 4/. 18s.; 
and Mr. Holloway Ritson’s Bibliographica 
Scotica, 107. 10s. Among the letters were 
thirty-six of the poet Burns, which brought 
high prices. The lowest sold for 14s. ; 
and the MS. of ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wal- 
lace bled” brought 30/4. The last was 
bought by Mr. Stevens—of course for 
America. The original document, signed 
and sealed, appointing the poet an excise- 
man, produced 5/. 12s. 6d. 

A pleasing statue of Wordsworth, by 
Thrupp, has been erected in the Baptistery 
of Westminster Abbey. The poet is re- 
presented in a loose classical robe, sitting 
on a mossy bank, and has a very charac- 
teristic aspect. The monument is next 
to that of Secretary Craggs, the friend of 
Pope and of Addison. 

The sale of the picture-gallery of the 
Baron de Mecklenbourg, one of the most 
famous in Paris, has taken place by auction 
in that city. The Marquess of Hertford 
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bought a Horse-market, by Wouvermans, 
for 3,200/.; and the Museum of the 
Louvre a landscape by Hobbema, for 
2,8802. Rembrandt’s portrait of Burgo- 
master Six was knocked down for 1,1207.; 
a landscape, by Ruysdael, for 560/.; a 
landscape, by Both, for 1,128/.; a Dutch 
canal, by Berghem, for 7607. ; a Christ, 
by Rembrandt, for 520/.; a portrait of 
Philip Rubens, by Rubens, for 128/.; and 
a Watering-place for Horses, by Paul 
Potter, 2587. The total number of pic- 
tures sold was thirty, and the amount ob- 
tained was 14,240/.—a large sum in these 
times. 

An extraordinary accident has destroyed 
several valuable paintings, by some of the 
most celebrated masters, the property of 
John Naylor, esq. of Leighton Hall, Mont- 
gomeryshire. In order to enhance the 
interest attaching to the opening of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, Mr. Naylor 
kindly lent several paintings, valued at 
nearly 20,000/. for exhibition in that build- 
ing. To prevent the possibility of an ac- 
cident by railway, it was determined to 
return the paintings by a road-van, and 
on the 24th Nov. they arrived at the level 
crossing at Gobowen (Oswestry) station, 
on the Shrewsbury and Cheshire railway. 
The gates having been opened about the 
time the three o’clock train from Chester 
was due, the van attempted to cross, when 
by some means or other the wheels became 
entangled in the gate, which caused delay, 
and, while they were endeavouring to get 
the vehicle off the line, the train came up 
and dashed into it, completely smashing 
the van, and tearing the paintings, or, at 
least, the greater portion of them. The 
loss to Mr. Naylor by this unfortunate 
accident is estimated at from 12,0002. to 
14,0007. 

Messrs. Colnaghi, of Pall Mall, are pub- 
lishing a variety of illustrations of the war, 
some of which are of historical value, being 
from sketches on the spot, and all of them 
interesting as works of art. Among those 
last produced the most striking is a view 
of the gallant but disastrous charge of the 
Light Cavalry at Balaklava, on the 25th 
October. One picture of Sebastopol is 
from a sketch by Lieutenant Thorold, of 
the 33rd Regiment, who fell on the 5th 
at the battle of Inkermann, while gallantly 
doing his duty as an outlying picquet. 
There are portraits also of Rear- Admiral 
Sir Edmund Lyons and of Miss Nightin- 
gale. As specimens of lithography most 
of these illustrations of the war are very 
superior. 

The Medal issued by Mr. Mayer in com- 
memoration of the opening of St. George's 
Hall at Liverpool is superior, both in 
design and execution, to the majority of 
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works of its kind. We say this at least 
of one side; which presents a gracefully 
disposed group of five female figures. In 
the centre, raised upon several steps, is a 
seated personation of Liverpool ; and she 
is crowning a bust of the architect, Elmes. 
In the foreground stands Architecture, 
who is showing the plan of the edifice to 
History, who is seated opposite to her: 
and behind the latter stand Justice and 
Music, for whose use the structure is 
raised. In the background the magnifi- 
cent edifice is seen. The reverse of the 
medal presents this legend, within a wreath 
of laurel : “st. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVER- 
Poot. H. Lonsdale Elmes, Architect. 
The Foundation Stone laid June 28th, 
1838, by William Rathbone, Mayor. 
Opened for public use September 18th, 
1854, John Buck Lloyd, Mayor.”’ 

M. Mariette has returned to Paris after 
having completed his explorations of the 
ruins of Memphis. The most important 
result is the discovery of the famous Sera- 
peum, or temple of Serapis, which was 
supposed to have been entirely destroyed. 
The sand and rubbish have been com- 
pletely cleared away from the remains of 
this great and most ancient monument. 
It contains numerous representations of 
Apis, and statues of Pindar, Homer, Ly- 
curgus, Pythagoras, Plato, and Euripides; 
and it is preceded bya sort of alley or 
passage, on each side of which are Egypt- 
ian sphynxes, about 600 in number, and 
which is terminated by a number of figures, 
representing in a strange way the Grecian 
gods united with symbolical animals. Thus 
astriking proof of the junction of Egyptian 
and Grecian art has been obtained. M. 
Mariette has also discovered the tomb of 
Apis. It is cut out of the solid rock, and 
consists of a vast number of chambers and 
galleries. In fact, it may be compared to 
a subterranean town. In these rooms and 
galleries were found a great number of 
monoliths, containing dates which will be 
of much chronological utility, and others 
bearing epitaphs on, or, if we may use the 
expression, biographical notices of, certain 
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of the oxen which were severally wor- 
shipped as Apis. There have also been 
found statues as old as the pyramids, and 
in an astonishing state of preservation ; 
they are executed with great artistic skill, 
and are totally free from that inelegant 
stiffness of form which characterises early 
Egyptian sculpture. Some of these sta- 
tues are in granite and are coloured, and 
the colours are quite fresh. A number of 
statues of animals, but not so well exe- 
cuted, (one of these representing Apis, 
almost as large as life, and coloured,) have 
likewise been discovered; with numerous 
bronzes, jewels, vases, and little images. 
All the statues and other movables have 
been conveyed to Paris, and are to be 
added to the Museum of the Louvre. The 
greatest credit is due to M. Mariette for 
his skill and industry in making his dis- 
coveries ; they are only inferior in histo- 
rical and archeological importance to those 
of Mr. Layard at Nineveh. The precise 
site of Memphis was until quite recently 
a matter of great doubt, and when that 
was discovered it was not thought at all 
likely that any remains of the temple of 
Serapis could be brought to light. 

Some German gentlemen have succeeded 
in discovering the T’emple of Juno, near 
Argos, which was buried in the earth. 
They have ascertained its length, width, 
and height, and have found in it remains 
of a great number of marble statues. 

Excavations made in lands belonging to 
the Propaganda at Rome have led to the 
discovery of a chapel near the Via Momen- 
tana, containing the Tomb of Pope Alex- 
ander I., who suffered martyrdom in 116. 
The tomb forms an altar, and bears an 
inscription indicating that it was erected 
by a prelate in the fourth century. The 
chapel is in a better state of preservation 
than might have been expected from its 
antiquity, and it contains remains of beau- 
tiful decorations. 

The Scientific Congress of France of 
next year is to be held in the town of Puy 
en Velay, and the Archeological one at 
Chalons sur Marne. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Official Handbook of Church and 
State. 12mo.—We are glad to see a se- 
cond and much improved edition of this 
useful manual; which goes by the name of 
its publisher Mr. Murray, but the compi- 
lation of which is due to the intelligence 
and assiduity of Mr. Samuel Redgrave, 
secretary to Lord John Russell. It is now 
almost entirely relieved from that epheme- 
ral character which is imparted by lists of 


personal names, and therefore assumes an 
appearance of more permanent value. At 
the same time, as there is much that is con- 
tinually changing in all human institutions, 
an Editor of the Official Handbook will 
probably find enough to do at least once in 
every three years. In the present instance 
we have an entirely new governmental de- 
partment, in the office of a Secretary of 
State for War ; and it is still too soon, it 
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appears, to give an account of its perfect 


organization. The history of the Metro- 
politan Sewers is also, unfortunately, still 
imperfect. It contains many very ugly 
words, such as impracticable, conflicting, 
disorganized, and irresponsible ; ending in 
the unsatisfactory conclusion that the com- 
missioners, unsupported by government, 
tendered the resignation of their offices in 
March 1854. It isto be hoped that Mr. 
Redgrave, in his next edition, may be 
enabled to give a very different report. 
There is still room for some other improve- 
ments. A description is given of Ex- 
chequer bills ; without any allusion to the 
new Exchequer bonds. The account of 
the “trial of the pyx,’’ as it is called, is 
not so clear asit should be. We know no 
foundation for the assertion in p. 24 that 
the proctors of Doctors’ Commons practise 
in the College of Arms : and itis not consis- 
tent that an account should be given of the 
office of the Lord Lyon in Scotland, and 
not of that of Ulster King of Arms in Ire- 
land. Indeed the account of the govern- 
ment of Ireland is altogether less full than 
it should be. It is not quite correct to 
state that the rank of Duke was dormant 
in England from 1572 until the creation of 
the Duke of Buckingham by James I. in 
1623, inasmuch as Prince Charles was 
created Duke of York in 1604, and the 
Duke of Richmond had been residing in 
this country from the accession of James 
under his Scotish title of Duke of Lennox, 
and moreover, when he was made an 
English Duke with Buckingham, he had 
one day’s precedency given him before the 
latter. 





The Parliamentary Companion for 1855. 
By Charles Dod.—The Editor of this very 
useful work has not found his old enemy 
Father Time less active in working changes 
during the year 1854 than in previous sea- 
sons. No fewer than thirty-five new mem- 
bers have entered the House of Commons. 
Various changes have taken place in the 
ministry, and an unusual number of pro- 
motions, particularly in naval and military 
appointments, in consequence of the war,— 
all of which with much other new infor- 
mation combine to render this edition very 
desirable even to those who are possessed 
of the last. 





Curistmas TALes.—l. The Rose and 
Ring. By Michael Angelo Titmarsh.— 
2. The Discontented Children. By Mary 
and Elizabeth Kirby.—3. The Blue Rib- 
bons. By A.M. Drury.—4. The Seven 
Poor Travellers. Household Words.— 
5. Playing at Settlers. By Mrs. R. Lee. 

From a pile of Christmas books we 
select the few we have had time to read. 
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No. 1, by Mr. Thackeray, abounds in 
characteristic cleverness and dry humour. 
Tt is somewhat too elaborate as a piece of 
sport for children, and requires some spe- 
cial aptitude or information to be relished 
by any under 12 or 14, except for the 
sake of the capital illustrations. 

No. 2 is a strange tale, burthened with 
objections which every child will feel and 
suggest. Beginning in a prosy, country- 
gentleman’s-house style, it suddenly en- 
tertains the pretension of bringing a fairy 
in, where never fairy, we will venture to 
say, had been permitted before. Then 
marvels enough, in all conscience, are put 
forward. 

Two children, desiring to exchange the 
tiresome life and lessons of their home for 
what they deem the luxury of the wood- 
man’s cot, the liberty of cowslip gather- 
ing, and of learning lessons “ only on 
Sundays,’’ are, in correction of their 
wicked wish, transformed by a fairy ac- 
cording to their desire. They awake in 
the cottage, while the cottager’s children, 
who had partaken of a like desire for 
change, find themselves installed in the 
luxurious rooms of the squire’s dwelling. 
The first incident or two is given in a 
spirited manner; the absurdity begins 
below stairs, and nothing can be worse 
managed than the encumbering difficulties 
with the parents. The vulgarity and entire 
ignorance of the children do indeed excite 
surprise and anger on the part of the rich 
mamma, but the absolute impossibility of 
such a mental transformation is so glar- 
ingly apparent, that the author gets deeper 
in the mire at every moment. In like 
manner, the sudden cessation of power to 
perform the common occupations of cot- 
tage life excites indignation only on the 
part of the woodman against his children. 
He attributes it of course to ill-will, 
Hence the trial is not real. The relative 
positions are not those commonly sus- 
tained by either party, and the fairy 
agency is thoroughly clumsy and ineffi- 
cient. There is cleverness enough to vex 
the reader at the spectacle of its misappli- 
cation. 

No. 3. Far different is Miss Drury. 
Here, indeed, is the genius of fairy life. 
even though the true fairy be not there, 
Nothing can be prettier, simpler, nor to 
our minds more natural than the little 
imaginative boy’s belief in his good fairy 
—nothing more touching than the mixed 
spirit of Christian martyrdom with that 
fanciful belief, which leads to such heroic 
fidelity to his promise. ‘‘ The Blue Rib- 
bons ” has given one more beautiful asso- 
ciation with the name of Marie Antoinette, 
and it is altogether as graceful a story as 
we have read for many a day. 
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No. 4. Mr. Dickens and his coadjutors 
tell their Christmas tales with quite as 
much spirit as time and space permit. 

And lastly, No. 5, ‘* Playing at Settlers,” 
is a pretty and pleasing sketch. 





The Old Chelsea Bun House. By the 
Author of Mary Powell. Square 8vo.— 
Since the days of Daniel Defoe, that master 
of the art of telling an assumed autobio- 
graphical narrative with a winning sim- 
plicity and a most engaging veri-similitude, 
few writers have been more successful than 
the Author of Mary Powell: and she has 
combined with that skilfulness an atten- 
tion not merely to historical costume and 
incident, but to the expressions of con- 
temporary style and thought, in which she 
has scarcely had any predecessor that 
would endure to the same extent the scru- 
tiny of an experienced critic. In her pre- 
sent composition the humours and follies 
of the last century are exposed with the 
same quiet satire, and contrasted with the 
like effective pathos, which have distin- 
tinguished her former productions. The 
epoch of the story is that of the Earth- 
quake panic, which frightened the metro- 
polis from its propriety in the year 1750. 





An edition of Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield (published by Grant and Griffith) 
deserves particular commendation for the 
excellence of its illustrations, which are 
designed by Absolon. This tale has been 
long a favourite subject-book with our 
artists: but we have never seen any de- 
signs more pleasing or more truthful than 
these. 

The Christian Annotator; or, Notes and 
Queries on Scriplural Subjects. Vol. L— 
We have looked over the numbers of the 
first volume of this unique publication with 
considerable interest. Indeed we may say 
that its pages convey both amusement and 
instruction. It is conducted in a very 
good spirit; and, though the Editor by 
no means conceals his own views upon 
various points of doctrine, philology, and 
history, he allows his correspondents full 
liberty to state their opinions and advance 
their arguments. 

The plan of the work is the same as that 
of the well-known “ Notes and Queries,’’ 
with this difference—that its questions and 
answers are strictly confined, as the title 
indicates, to biblical subjects. The va- 
riety, however, which this limitation allows, 
is such as to render it a very agreeable 
miscellany. In addition to matter strictly 
religious and doctrinal, there is much that 
will prove attractive to the classical scholar, 
the historian, the naturalist, the mathema- 
tician, and the general reader. Among 
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the names of the contributors are some 
which deservedly rank high in the religious, 
learned, and literary worlds ; and among 
those who content themselves with initials 
are evidently some of no ordinary stamp. 

To clergymen, especially, we would re- 
commend it, as being not only a pleasant 
medium of passing away some of the hours 
devoted to private reading, but as contain- 
ing information and hints not readily or 
easily to be found elsewhere. It is also a 
convenient channel of making an inquiry 
or suggesting a thought which might not 
so properly find place in another periodical, 

We think the issue is wisely confined to 
twice a month: a weekly number of the 
present size would demand more time for 
its perusal than many of its readers could 
provably spare; for, though the articles 
are generally short, they for the most part 
involve much matter for thought and re- 
ference. 

We cannot conclude without congratu- 
lating both the Editor and his Correspond- 
ents upon the courteous and, we may say, 
Christian tone in which their controversies 
are carried on. It is not always that can- 
dour and calmness mark the pages of dif- 
fering theologians. 

We doubt not that the volumes of this 
work will ultimately and permanently be 
reckoned among the useful helps of the 
Biblical student. 





Odessa and its Inhabitants. By an 
English Prisoner in Russia. 12mo.—This 
is an amusing little volume, intended ap- 
parently as a companion to the Narrative 
of Lieutenant Royer, noticed in our last 
number, and professing to be written by 
one of his fellow-prisoners of the Tiger, 
though the author has concealed his name. 
He tells us, however, that he was “ born 
of German parents, naturalized British 
subjects, who resided at Taganrock,’’ and 
informs us that in his childhood the Rus- 
sian language became to him as familiar 
as a mother-tongue. He says he entered 
the English navy in 1847, as a midship- 
man, and that he was one of the officers 
of the Tiger when she was captured, but 
he remained a prisoner at Odessa, instead 
of sharing the fortunes of Lieutenant 
Royer. Our officer appears to have been 
left very much at his liberty in Odessa, 
and to have spent his nights in going to 
gay parties and flirting with Russian belles, 
and he gives us many anecdotes of the do- 
mestic manners of the people among whom 
he was residing in this agreeable man- 
ner. The most interesting part of the 
book is, we think, the narrative of the 
author's visit to the country seat of Count 
Potocki, and of his hunting adventures 
with the Tartar Khan, who was remark- 
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able for his skill in hawking, a sport 
which seems to be very popular in the 
Crimea. After a detention of about three 
weeks, our officer was liberated in an ex- 
change for Russian prisoners, and returned 
to become again a midshipman, on board 
the Victory. 

Our space will not allow of our enter- 
ing more into the subjects treated in this 
little book, which we have no doubt will 
find many readers. It is written, indeed, 
in a very pleasing style, which draws us on 
through chapter after chapter, by the sim- 
plicity and air of truthfulness which per- 
vades its narrative. Nevertheless, there 
are sentiments in it connected with the 
present position of this country towards 
Turkey and Russia with which we confess 
we do not entirely agree. We cannot feel 
that the fact of Turkish children spitting 
upon Christians, insisted upon by Lieut. 
Royer and by his brother officer, or that 
of the alleged hospitality and kindness 
shown by the Russian population to the 
prisoners, have any thing whatever to do 
with the question of the present war. The 
former is a natural prejudice which would 
exist under similar circumstances with any 
people, until they be taught better. How 
many little villages are there still in re- 
mote parts of civilised and enlightened 
England in which a Turk, if he presented 
himself suddenly there, would be mobbed 
and hooted by the children; yet surely 
this would not be considered as a circum- 
stance to influence the political relations 
of the two countries. We have to deal 
with governments and not with peoples, 
who, unfortunately in the case of Russia, 
are but the tools and victims of their 
rulers; according to the old proverb, Quid- 
quid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
The intimation at the close of the volume, 
which we must state is placed in the mouth 
of a Russian officer—that the war might 
have been avoided if England and France 
would have joined with Russia in the par- 
tition of Turkey, will we are sure find an 
echo in no English breast, either on the 
ground of honesty or on that of policy. 
Setting aside a few objections of this kind 
which might be made to the book, we can 
only speak of it as agreeably written and 
interesting, and calculated to spread a 
better knowledge than Englishmen in ge- 
neral possess of the character of Russian 
society in the higher classes, and especially 
in fashionable towns like Odessa. 





The Geography of Strabo. Translated 
with Notes. Vol. 1. Post 8vo. Bohn’s 
Classical Library.—-We are glad to see 
this translation undertaken, as it is the 
first in English, a deficiency which must 
be attributed to the imperfect state of the 
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text, and the difficulty of geographical 
identification. The six first books are 
translated by Mr. Hamilton, whose know- 
ledge of the subject fully qualifies him for 
the task; and the remainder by Mr. Fal- 
coner, son of the Oxford editor of the 
Greek original. The text of Kramer has 
been followed. The work will be com- 
prised in three volumes, the last of which 
will contain an index of places, with 
modern names, and an account of manu- 
scripts and the principal editions. In the 
mean time the reader must consult the 
pages of Dibdin, Harles, and Moss, for 
the bibliography of the subject, though 
indeed they do not bring it quite down to 
the present time, and the want of a con- 
tinuation begins to be felt. 

Niebuhr has given an appropriate cha- 
racter of Strabo in his Lectures on An- 
cient Geography, part of which we tran- 
scribe, as the reader may not yet be ac- 
quainted with that valuable work.* “ Such 
was the reputation which Strabo enjoyed 
among the later Greeks, that he was always 
simply called the geographer (Eustathius 
never calls him by any other name), just 
as Aristotle was simply styled ¢he philo- 
sopher..... His geography is an ex- 
cellent work, and considering the loss of 
that of Eratosthenes, it is invaluable, for 
he was a man of great judgment, but un- 
fortunately it has not come down to us 
quite entire.” (Vol.i.p.20.) This eulogy 
is extended by saying that ‘‘he had a 
genuine historical mind, and a true his- 
torical tact.” But on the other hand 
Niebuhr observes, that he was unmathe- 
matical, and blames him for his ungenerous 
hostility toward Eratosthenes. The cha- 
racter given by Harles may also be quoted, 
as it mentions other points, and those of 
some importance. ‘‘ In variis literarum 
generibus bene versatus fuit acutusque 
philosophus, et per magnam orbis partem 
susceperat itinera, et ad extrema Aithiopize 
profectus erat. Trans Alpes tamen Ger- 
maniam non adiit. Hinc. . . in descrip- 
tione Germanie multos commisit errores, 
fidemque habet minorem. Neque in ceteris 
rebus omni caret reprehensione.” (Lit. 
Greca, 1812, p. 307-8.) To balance the 
defectiveness of his account of Germany, 
we would observe that Heeren esteems his 
description of Persia very highly, from 
his being born almost in the vicinity. 
(See his ‘‘ Asiatic Nations,’’ i. 208.) 

Separate portions of the geography have 
been edited, in comparison with the state- 
ments of other writers, viz. Persia, by 
John Szabo, a Hungarian, Heidelberg, 
1810; Spain, by Bethe, Gottingen, 1809 ; 





* See the Review of it in Gent. Mag. 
August, 1854, p. 163. 
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the Caucasus, by Liinemann, Gottingen, 
1803, and by Rommel, Leipzig, 1804. 
These examples might be advantageously 
followed, as few editors are equal to the 
entire task on sucha scale. A Disserta- 
tion “ De Strabonis fide” was published 
by Heinike, Gottingen, 1792, and another 
‘* De Fontibus Strabonis,’’ by Heeren, in 
1823. 

The translator’s notes are not too nume- 
rous, and they are pertinent. By bringing 
so much illustrative and critical research 
within reach a great step is gained for 
students of ancient geography. The reader 
will perceive a good specimen of annota- 
tion at p. 265. The only error that we 


observe is typographical, viz. the name of 
M. Gosselin the French commentator is 
differently printed in that place and in 
the preface. 


The Philosophy of the Infinite. With 
special reference to the theories of Sir 
William Hamilton and M. Cousin. By 
Henry Calderwood.— Mr. Calderwood pub- 
lishes this work as an illustration and 
defence of the proposition that man has a 
positive conception of the Infinite; and 
to prove that man does possess a notion 
of an Infinite Being. The author then pro- 
ceeds to ascertain the peculiar nature of 
the conception, and the relations in which 
it is found to arise. In treating this spe- 
culative subject, having reference to the 
higher metaphysics, the author is at issue 
with Sir William Hamilton, at whose feet 
he had originally sat to learn philosophy. 
Among other things learned from such a 
sage was the employment of independence 
of thought, an employment in which the 
author has fully indulged in the present 
work. It would occupy too much of our 
space to follow the author’s argument, but 
we probably do enough by announcing the 
object of his work, and by adtling that he 
is not mistaken in believing that he has 
made useful contribution to the philoso- 
phy of the Infinite, and started ‘‘ specula- 
tions which may lead to the closer inves- 
tigation of a theme so important and so 
grand.”’ 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible. Part 
IV. Royal 8vo.—This is the first portion 
which has come into our hands, though 
the fourth in the order of publication ; 
but ex pede Hercuiem is a maxim that 
holds good in criticism, as well as in men- 
suration. This part contains the pro- 
phetical books. The text is printed, not 
according to verses, but sentences, by 
which the connection of passages is pre- 
served, but for convenience’ sake the verses 
are noted in the margin. The authorised 
version is followed, The notes are per- 
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tinent, and have the merit of being brief. 
Tilustrations from recent observations and 
discoveries are introduced, but rash specu- 
lations appear to be avoided. It isa good 
specimen of compendious and legitimate 
annotation. The plan of a Paragraph, or 
rather a Sectional Bible, in English, ori- 
ginated, we believe, with the late John 
Reeves, for an account of whose elegant 
edition the reader may consult the pages 
of Mr. Horne. 


Business and Pleasure, or Social Pro- 
gress. 18mo. pp. 240.— This book is 
written with the object of reconciling those 
young persons to business, who fancy it 
“a hardship,”’ by relating the origin and 
progress of some of its forms. The con- 
tents are multifarious and very interesting. 
If we have any criticism to offer, it is such 
as might expose us to the charge of fas- 
tidiousness, and therefore we waive it in 
favour of the general usefulness of this 
comprehensive volume. 


Trish Stories. 12mo. pp. 214.—There is 
no paucity of books of this kind, but the 
subject is inexhaustible ; and even fiction 
becomes so probable, from its resem- 
blance to fact, that few will trouble them- 
selves to ascertain the difference. We 
cannot analyse tales, but let the reader 
look at the engravings and he will feel 
eager to inspect the contents for himself. 


Night and the Soul. A Dramatic 
Poem. By J.S. Bigg. 8vo. pp. 108.— 
This poem is rather long as a whole, and 
might, we think, have been broken up into 
shorter subjects with advantage, for the 
materials are valuable. The Address to 
‘* False Philosophy’? at p. 97, is well 
imagined and expressed. 

Ah why 

Hast thou thus robb’d me of my early years, 
Fringing the pathway of despair with flowers, 
Strewing thy hollow reeds across the gulf, 
Robing corruption in a cloth of gold, 
And painting the pale cheeks of pain with bloom! 
Though, perhaps, the omission of the last 
line would have strengthened the passage. 
At p. 160, 1. 18, there is a syllable too 
much, and the apostrophe What / should 
have been left out. And what has a tale, 
belonging to the age of the Crusaders, to 
do with Lothario—a character in Rowe— 
a poet of the last century ? 

Gayest of all Lotharios. (P. 164.) 


We would recommend authors to bestow 
a little more time on the revision of their 
compositions, instead of leaving the task 
for the reviewers to perform, 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 19. The Society met for the first 
time this session, J. Payne Collier, esq. 
V.P. in the chair. 

A large number of books were received 
as presents ; and Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A. 
presented a proclamation of Queen Anne, 
ordering a public thanksgiving for the 
victory of Blenheim. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a stone celt of large size found in 
September last in the Thames; and J. C. 
Robinson, esq. F.S.A. a bronze utensil, 
supposed to be a Celtic or Gallo-Roman 
mirror, lately acquired by him in Paris. 

Augustus W. Franks, esq. F.S.A, ex- 
hibited a bronze dagger-sheath recently 
found in the bed of the Thames. Several 
sheaths, Mr. Franks observed, of the same 
form as the specimen exhibited, have been 
found in this country. One of them, 
found in the river Isis, is preserved in the 
British Museum. It was discovered with 


the circular bronze shield in the same col- 
lection, engraved in the Archzeologia, vol. 
xxvu. p. 298. A portion of a similar 


sheath, preserved in the museum of Mr. 
Roach Smith, was found in the Thames. 
A third specimen, found in Ireland, is in 
the possession of Mr. Wakeman of Dub- 
lin. The present specimen is peculiarly 
interesting from the remains of a lining of 
leather. There do not appear to be any 
remains of the blade, which may have 
been made of bronzeoriron. Mr. Franks 
is disposed to ascribe these objects to the 
later Celtic population of these islands, as 
their discovery in Ireland appears to pre- 
clude all idea of a Roman origin. 

Edward Foss, esq. F.S.A. then read a 
paper “On the Origin of the Title and 
Office of Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer,” 
contained in a letter addressed to Lord 
Viscount Strangford, V.P.adverting to his 
lordship’s descent from a chief justice 
in the reign of Henry VII. (Sir John 
Fineux), and to his possession of that 
judge’s serjeant’s ring, with the first 
known instance of a posy inscribed on it. 

Mr. Foss commenced by remarking that, 
though the history of most of our ancient 
titles and offices could be traced with tole- 
rable certainty, there were some with no 
known account of their origin, the holders 
of which pleaded their extreme antiquity 
as an excuse for neglecting the investiga- 
tion. The office of Cursitor Baron, for 
instance, is generally reputed to be as old 
as the Exchequer itself, and with some 
semblance of probability ; because, as the 
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duties now entrusted to him were certainly 
performed by some officer from the most 
distant period, it is not unnaturally pre- 
sumed that such officer bore the same 
title. But if this were so, Mr. Foss asks, 
how is it that the name of Cursitor Baron 
is never mentioned for more than five cen- 
turies after the institution of the Exche- 
quer ; that it never occurs in any ancient 
record ; that it is not alluded to by Madox 
in his elaborate History of the Court ; and 
that no subsequent publication till the 
reign of James 1. contains any notice of 
the name? This universal silence, there- 
fore, must induce an inquirer to doubt the 
existence of such an officer, and to endea- 
vour to discover the period when, and the 
reasons for which, he was created. 

Mr. Foss then states that the principal 
duty of the Cursitor Baron was, till a re- 
cent act of parliament, the examination 
of the accounts of all the sheriffs, &c. in 
England, and that this duty was performed 
till the reign of James I. by one of the 
regular Barons of the Exchequer. He 
next proceeds to give a summary of the 
history of the court from the reign of 
Henry III., showing that during that and 
all the subsequent reigns the Barons (ex- 
cept the Chief Baron, who was an educated 
lawyer) held an inferior rank to the judges 
of the two other courts; that they did not 
go the circuits; that the rings given them 
by the serjeants were of less value ; that 
Fortescue, who wrote in the time of 
Henry VI., does not mention them as 
judges ; and that in fact they were gene- 
rally selected, not from lawyers, but from 
the minor officers of the Exchequer, for 
long service or their peculiar aptness in 
the affairs of the revenue. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, how- 
ever, the business of the Exchequer had 
so materially increased, and so many civil 
causes unconnected with the revenue had 
been introduced into the Court by means 
of the writ of Quo minus, that it became 
necessary to assist the Bench with a little 
more legal learning; and consequently a 
serjeant-at-law was selected for this office, 
and he received a special patent for the 
first time giving him the same rank and 
dignity as the judges of the two other 
Benches. The future vacancies were in 
like manner filled up by lawyers, so that at 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign there was only 
one Baron left who had been bred up in the 
Exchequer and was atquainted with the 
mode of accounting. On his retirement 
eighteen months afterwards, in October, 
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1604, his place was supplied by another 
lawyer—thus filling the bench with men 
of legal education, and altogether ignorant 
of the formal details ofthe revenue. After 
one attempt by the last appointed legal 
Baron to audit the accounts, another officer 
was found indispensable for the perform- 
ance of these formal duties; and Nowell 
Sotherton was appointed a Baron in 1606, 
whom Mr. Foss conceives to have been 
the first who was called by the title of 
Cursitor Baron, and to have been ap- 
pointed solely for that purpose. 

It was not however till the nomination 
of his successor, Thomas Cesar, in May 
1610, that the first mention is made of the 
title. This occurs in the Inner Temple 
books, where an order appears noticing 
Cesar’s election as ‘‘ Puisne Baron, or 
Baron Cursitor,’”’ and declaring that he is 
*‘not to be attended to Westminster by 
any but the officers of the Exchequer, for- 
asmuch as none but such as are of the coif 
ought to be attended by the officers of the 
House; and yet giving him a certain pre- 
cedence at the bench table. The last or- 
der is repeated in October following in 
regard to John Sotherton, who succeeded 
Cesar as Puisne Baron. Neither Nowell 
Sotherton, nor Thomas Cesar, nor John 
Sotherton, are ever mentioned as joining 
in the judicial business of the court ; and 
Mr. Foss quotes several public records 
with their names placed in such an order 
of precedence as plainly shows that they 
held a rank considerably inferior to that 
of the regular Barons. 

The title of Cursitor Earon was evi- 
dently adopted in imitation of the Cursi- 
tors in Chancery, who prepared the writs 
of course, as the Baron Cursitor was sole- 
ly employed in transacting the formal 
business of his court. 

Mr. Foss concluded by reading some 
entertaining extracts from a real or pre- 
tended speech by a Cursitor Baron to the 

Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, printed 
in 1659, the allusions in which greatly cor- 
roborated his view of the position held by 
this officer. 

Nov. 23. Rear-Adm. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 

Dr. Diamond, the Society’s honorary 
photographer, presented twelve photogra- 
phic views taken by himself in England, 
Scotland and Wales ; including the Crom- 
lech at Plas Newyd, Anglesea; the room 
in which Mary Queen of Scots was born 
at Linlithgow; gates and towers, with other 
ruins, at Winchelsea; Hever Castle in 
Kent, &c. 

W. H. Spiller, esq. exhibited a glass 
cup found many years since in an Anglo- 
Saxon grave at C&ombe, near Sandwich ; 
and W. H. Boreham, esq. a fine example of 
a sword found, as it is supposed, in the 





same grave, with the remains of a bronze 
bowl. The whole were covered with a 
coarse woollen cloth, portions of which are 
still adhering to the edge of the bowl ; and 
fragments of a fibula set with garnet, and 
a few beads, were found at the same time. 
The sword is about three feet long, two- 
edged, and very heavy. The hilt closely 
resembles that ofa sword found at Gilton, 
near Sandwich. 

J. G. Bayfield, esq. exhibited a votive 
figure of Lucina in terra cotta, and a small 
vase of the same material, brought from 
Cyprus. 

John Spottiswoode, esq. of Spottis- 
woode, exhibited a bronze sword and 
spearhead, found in May last, in peat 
moss, near Corsbie Tower, in the parish 
of Legerwood, co. Berwick. Both these bo- 
jects are perfect. The sword had, when 
found, a scabbard, apparently of metal, but 
so much corroded as to fall in pieces on re- 
moval. 

J. Wallis Pycroft, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a MS. work by Vincent Skynner, on the 
Court of Exchequer, originally written in 
1572; and extracted a portion bearing par- 
ticularly upon the Office of Cursitor Ba- 
on, in reference to Mr. Foss’s paper before 
noticed. ‘‘ The fourth Baron,’’ remarks 
this writer, ‘‘ is allways a Cursiter of the 
court, and hath been chosen of some one 
of the clarkes of both the Remembrancer’s 
Office or of the Clarke of the Pipe’s Office. 
He taketh the oath every Simon and Jude’s 
day of the two attorneys the new Lord 
Mayor then putteth in ad recipiend’ man- 
dat. Curie, and likewise of the deputie 
Escheator and Gauger of the late Lord 
Mayor, Escheator, and Gauger of London, 
that they shall make a true accompt of the 
same Office, and aske noe petition or allow- 
ance but that is good and true.’’ His 
duties are further specified as those of 
taking the oath of all High Sheriffs, their 
under sheriffs or attorneys, and of all 
Escheators; of all Collectors, Comp- 
trollers, Surveyors, and Searchers of all 
the Custom Houses in England. ‘‘ He 
taketh, before the court commonly begin 
to sitt, or when it hath little to doe, or my 
Lord Chief Baron is absent, the opposells 
of the Sheriffs of their summons that come 
in and are sworn to accompt as before, 
which is nothing but opposing of every 
Sheriff what he will say to every Summons 
in his Summones that is written to him 
out of the Pipe ; who upon the said oppo- 
sells answereth to such summes as he will 
pay and charge himselfe with Tot, as con- 
fessing soe much due or received. And 
to the other somes he will answer O. nisi, as 
confessing Oneratur, nisi exoneretur. And 
soe the said Baron goeth on this manner 
of wise questioning and askeing every 
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Sheriff what he sayeth to every summe in 
this summons, until he have gone through 
with every one of the same. 

‘“* He informeth the Bench and the Qs. 
learned Councell from time to time, both 
in court and out of court, what the course 
of the Court of Exchequer is. And stay- 
eth the residue of the Barons and the Q: 
Learned Councell from ordering any thing 
they goe about contrary to the said course ; 
for y® preservation of the same, and to 
save the QS prerogative and benefit, which 
the course of the court mostly commonly 
maintaineth and respecteth.’’ Some other 
minor functions of the Cursitor Baron are 
also described ; and it further appears that 
at the compilation of the MS. in 1572 the 
Office was filled by Mr. Lord, and that in 
1599 his successor was Mr. Sotherton. 

Jabez Allies, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
an account of a discovery of pennies of 
Henry II. of England, with some silver 
rings, in digging a drain near Worcester, in 
June last. Some of the pennies were cut 
into halves and quarters, to represent half- 
pence and farthings, a necessity often com- 
plained of in those days ; of the silver rings, 
five were intended for the finger, others of 
the form called ‘‘ tore-rings.’’ This hoard 
comprised also some pieces of black 
money, among which are some coins of 
Odo Duke of Burgundy, struck at Dijon, 
and a few pennies of the contemporary 
Kings of Scotland, all tending to fix the 
date of the deposit. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, read an 
account of his researches in Kent, Middle- 
sex, Wilts, and Hants, during the vacation 
in the present year. In a barrow at Ted- 
dington, opened by the Surrey Archeeologi- 
cal Society, at which he assisted, were 
found a heap of calcined human bones and 
the bronze blade of a dagger, which was 
very clearly referable to a period long an- 
terior tothe Romaninvasion. Fragments 
of a large rudely-formed urn were found in 
another part of the mound, which has been 
assailed on some previous occasion. In 
Kent, Mr. Akerman obtained from an 
Anglo-Saxon burial-ground near Wing- 
ham several objects of interest; and at 
Stodmarsh, overlooking the valley of the 
Stour, a few miles east from Canterbury, 
some curious relics of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, among which is a spoon, the bowl 
perforated and the handle ornamented with 
a garnet. But one other specimen is 
known, which is engraved in the “ Nenia 
Britannica’ of Douglas. In Wiltshirehe 
opened a large tumulus called ‘‘ Rowbar- 
row,’’ about half a mile south of Harnham ; 
but this had evidently been disturbed and 
plundered by some of the treasure-seekers 
of the middle ages. At Old Sarum some 
excavations without the Rivgs brought to 
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light a paten and chalice similar to those 
found in the tombs of ecclesiastics. At 
Wallop in Hampshire, he explored the tu- 
mulus known as “ Kent’s”’ or ‘* Canute’s 
Barrow,’’ in the interior of which was 
found a cube yard of rude masonry, the 
flints of which it was composed being held 
together by mould, and so firmly set that 
it required some force to separate them. 
Nothing of a similar description has 
hitherto been observed in England, and it 
remains a question whether this mass was 
formed for an altar or a cenotaph. 

Nov. 30. Frederic Ouvry, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

W. M. Wylie, esq. F.S.A. exhibited the 
iron heads of two weapons such as are com- 
mon in the various collections along the 
Rhine and Moselle, where they are gene- 
rally regarded as the bolts of mediseval 
cross-bows. Mr. Wylie considers they are 
too weighty for that purpose, and that 
they where more probably the heads of 
spicula of the last Roman and the Frank- 
ish periods. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a Jatten crucifix of the 14th century 
found in June last in the churchyard of 
Walton le Dale, Lancashire. Thomas J. 
Sells, esq. exhibited an idol in jade, from 
Jamaica ; and Lewis Loyd, esq. a quantity 
of fragments of bronze weapons and im- 
plements lately found at Shirley near 
Croydon. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
Troyon of Belle Air, in reference to the 
hill of Sacrifice at Chavannes described by 
him in the last volume of Archeologia. 
He suggested its possible connection with 
a predatory tribe from Poland, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, sojourned for some 
time at the foot of the Jura. 

George R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. commu. 
nicated an account of excavations on the 
site of a Roman villa at Keston near 
Bromley, Kent, with remarks on the land 
limits appended to a charter of Aithelberht 
king of Wessex, anno 862, giving lands in 
that district to Bryghtwald his minister. 
This communication was illustrated by 
several engravings made by Mr. Fairholt. 

Dec. 7. Rear-Adm. W. H. Smyth, V.P. 

Mons. Frederic Troyon of Belle Air was 
elected an Honorary Member ; and the — 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows 
of the Society: the Rev. Arnold Jones, of 
Sporle near Swaffham ; Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Bart. M.P. of Normanton Park, Rut- 
landshire ; the Ven. Benjamin Harrison, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Maidstone; the Rev. 
Hugh Jones, D.D. Rector of Llandegvan, 
Beaumaris ; Richard Huffam, esq. Secre- 
tary of the Dock Company at Kingston- 
upon-Hull; John Harland, esq. of Man- 
chester ; and Charles Bosworth Thurston, 
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esq. B.A. of Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury Square. 

J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. read some 
remarks on a book of accompts of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber of Henry VIII. 
in the years 1529 and 1530, being the period 
of the divorce of Queen Katharine and the 
fall of Cardinal Wolsey. The earlier 
entries are all sanctioned by Wolsey’s au- 
thority, but in the midst of the progress 
of the divorce his name is entirely 
dropped. Among other remarkable facts 
elicited was this, that Wolsey’s plate occu- 
pied three men for three days to weigh 
at the Tower of London, although it 
has been stated that when he took his 
journey to Cawood he was helped with 
1,000 marks from the king in order to 
take the journey. This book has been 
preserved among the archives of the Tre- 
velyan family. 

Dec. 14. Rear-Adm. W H. Smyth, V.P. 
in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a flint celt six inches in length, 
found in July last in the Thames opposite 
Hampton Court Palace. 

J. H. Parker, esq. F.S.A. read further 
observations on the churches of France, 
particularly those of Toulouse. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated an ac- 
count of the convent of English nuns 
formerly settled at Louvaine. 

Dec. 21. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Thomas Edward Twisden, esq. of Rus- 
sell square, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited plas- 
ter casts from some of the carvings made 
by prisoners remaining on the walls of the 
Beauchamp Tower in the Tower of Lon- 
don. 

E. C. Brodie, esq. of Salisbury, ex- 
hibited various pins, brooches, and other 
medieval relics recently exhumed in the 
formation of sewers in that city. One of 
them is a brass hoop ring, having this in- 
scription chased on its circumference, the 
ground of which has been filled with niello 
ia*maria*peperit*rpm*anna*mariam*el 

It has been suggested that the termina- 
tion of this legend, had there been room 
for the whole, would have been el [ijabetha 
iohannem]. It was probably a charm- 
ring for women in childbirth. 

Another of these objects is a pilgrim’s 
ampulla, its back a cockleshell, and on its 
front a shield, apparently Mortimer. 

On a third object some remarks were 
communicated by W. S. Walford, esq. 
F.S.A. It is a small frame-work of brass, 
on which four lozenge-shields were sus- 
pended : two of which only now remain, 
They were chased and enamelled, and bear 








the coats of Montacute and Grandison. 
Katharine Grandison was the wife of Wil- 
liam the first Montacute Earl of Salisbury. 
Mr. Walford conjectured that the article 
was made for Alice the heiress of the Mon- 
tacutes, who was married to the first Ne- 
ville Earl of Salisbury, and that the other 
two shields must have presented the arms 
of Monthermer and Holand (Ear! of Kent), 
the lady having been the representative of 
those four families. In the centre was pro- 
bably fixed another shield, as appears by 
comparison with a similar relic now in the 
British Museum. That shield would be 
charged with the coat of Neville. These 
objects may have formed the ornaments of 
lamps, or of other small articles of domes- 
tic furniture. 

Mr. Thomas Gill, of Easingwold, author 
of the ‘* Vallis Eboracensis,’’ communi- 
cated an account of the excavations made 
during the present year of portions of an 
extensive Roman Villa at Oulston near 
that town. Mr. Gill’s attention was di- 
rected to the spot by a passage in Drake’s 
Eboracum. Six rooms have been traced 
in one suite, with an adjoining corridor, on 
the other side of which were probably 
other apartments. Several of these rooms 
contain tessellated pavements more or less 
perfect. Mr. Gill exhibited tracings of 
two of these, of their real size. They are 
principally composed of the guilloche, key, 
and other patterns usual in Roman pave- 


ments, and corresponding with some found ~ 


at the neighbouring town of Aldborough, 
but are of superior workmanship to any 
hitherto noticed in the North of England. 
In the centre of one of them is a front- 
faced human head or bust. The other 
tracing exhibited a semicircular pavement, 
in the centre of which is a vase with foli- 
age. 
our, Wansey called the attention of the 
Society to a Roman tessellated pavement 
recently found in Gloucester, at the depth 
of ten or twelve feet below the surface, 
of which a notice was given in our Maga- 
zine for September, p. 248. 

The meetings of the Society were 
adjourned over the Christmas vacation to 
the 11th of January. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 23. W. D. Saull, esq. F.S.A. in 
the chair. 

Colonel Leake communicated a paper 
“On the Origin of the Monetary Stand- 
ards of Ancient Greece.’’ Colonel Leake 
remarked that the progress of arts and lite- 
rature appears to have held a course quite 
independent of each other in European 
and Asiatic Greece ; and hence, that we 
might naturally expect that the Greek 
people both in Asia and in Europe should 
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have put forward a claim to the invention 
of symbolized monetary currency. Thus 
Herodotus, as an Asiatic Greek, gives the 
honour to Lydia, ignoring the claim of 
f&gina, during the reign of Pheidon of Ar- 
gos, which was generally recognised in 
Europe. Colonel Leake himself considers 
that the words obolus and drachma are 
themselves strong arguments in favour of 
the ancient tradition that the monetary 
art in European Greece originated at 
/Egina in a drachma divided into six oboli ; 
and that, prior to the reign of Pheidon, 
of whose dominions gina was a part, and 
the emporium of its foreign commerce, 
there had been a currency of obelisci (small 
pyramidal pieces of silver), six of which 
were considered to be a drachma or 
handful. On the other hand, there seems 
little doubt that Herodotus is so far cor- 
rect in his view, that the coinage of Lydia 
was far more ancient than that of any other 
Asiatic state, while there is strong proba- 
bility that the earliest of the presumed 
Lydian coins issued from the mint of 
Sardes. All such money must be deemed 
anterior to the capture of Sardes by Cyrus, 
B.c. 548. The resemblance in form, style, 
and weight to the coins of Lydia shows 
that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, took 
them as his pattern when he established a 
coinage in Persia, and struck the well- 
known coins which, after him, have been 
colled Darvics. 

Mr. Evans read a paper “‘ On the British 
Coins inscribed Bopvoc,”’ which he proved 
could not have been struck, as was for- 
merly supposed, by Boadicea, queen of the 
Iceni. Mr. Pfister exhibited a very fine 
medal of Michael Angelo, made in a.p. 
1562 by the well-known goldsmith and 
sculptor, Leo Leoni. 

Dec. 21. J. B. Bergne, esq. F.S.A. 
in the chair. 

Mr. Charles Roach Smith exhibited a 
mould in burnt clay of the obverse side of 
a large brass coin of Marcus Aurelius, 
which had been discovered with other 
moulds for the fabrication of Roman silver 
coins at Castor, Northamptonshire, by Mr. 
Artis. He remarked that though moulds 
for silver coins had been found in several 
localities both in England and on the con- 
tinent, yet that this was the only specimen 
of a mould for casting sestertii or large 
brass coins that he had ever heard of; but 
that in the Revue Numismatique it was 
stated that large brass coins, from the time 
of Augustus to that of Philip, had been 
found in France, which had all the ap- 
pearance of having been cast in ancient 
times. Mr. Whitbourn exhibited seven 
specimens of ancient British gold from the 
find near Farley Heath in 1848. Mr. 
Evans then read a paper on coins remarka- 
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ble for blunders in their inscriptions, or for 
omens or virtues which had superstitiously 
been assigned to them, of which many in- 
stances were adduced. 





ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Nov.3. James Yates, esq., F.R.S., in 

the chair. Dr. Thurnham, of Devizes, 
gave an account of the recent examination 
of the chambered tumulus at Uleybury, 
Gloucestershire, already partially noticed in 
our last volume, pp. 2,59, 274. This exten- 
sive British Sepulchre resembled the re- 
markable work at New Grange in Ireland, 
and some existing in the Channel Islands, 
A central passage roofed over with large 
slabs, and evincing a considerable advance 
in constructive skill, led to several lateral 
chambers, formed with stones of large size, 
and conveyed to the spot from a consider- 
able distance. In these receptacles were 
found the remains of the early occupants 
of the district, to whom probably may be 
attributed the vast hill-fortress adjacent 
to this singular sepulchre, and capable of 
affording security toa very numerous popu- 
lation. The whole sepulchre had been 
carefully closed up, and covered over by 
a large mound, which occupies a pictur- 
esque and striking position upon the range 
of hills commanding the vale of the Severn. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth communicated 
a description of recent discoveries of Roman 
remains at Bath, belonging probably to 
the later period of Roman dominion in 
Britain, and supplying certain facts of a 
novel character in connexion with the 
usages of that age. Mr. Scarth entered 
into an interesting comparison of the 
vestiges of the Roman population of Bath 
with those discovered at York, bearing 
also close analogy to ancient objects exist- 
ing near Rome itself. 

Lieut.-Col. Grant sent a short notice of 
the remains of a round church which he 
had laid open on the western heights at 
Dover, and which had doubtless been 
connected with the Preceptory of the Tem- 
plars, of which Leland and other writers 
make mention as having existed there. 
The site had first been discovered in 1806, 
but it had been very imperfectly examined, 
and had become again concealed by the 
soil, and almost forgotten. Mr. Elsted, 
of Dover, sent further particulars of that 
discovery, with a ground plan, showing 
that the church had consisted of a round 
building, with a western doorway, and a 
square chancel towards the east, the 
arrangement resembling that of the Temple 
Church and the Round Church at Cam- 
bridge. Colonel Grant observed that it 
seems highly probable that the memorable 
interview between King John and Pandulph 
took place on the Dover Heights. The 
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King’s Homage to the Pope is dated “apud 
domum Militie Templi juxta Doveriam,”’ 
May 15, 1213. This had usually been 
regarded, but apparently in error, as hav- 
ing occurred at Temple Ewell, distant 
about three miles from Dover. 

The Rev. J. Williamson gave an account 
of the discovery at Sherborne, Dorset, of 
a singular sculpture, in granite, part of a 
monumental statue of one of the first 
abbats, Clement, who died in the early 
part of the twelfth century. Examples of 
sculpture in granite are of great rarity. 

A notice was read of the disinterment of 
a rudely constructed and primitive little 
church, on the coast of Northumberland, 
by Mr. J. Hodgson Hinde, which had long 
been concealed by accumulated sand, like 
the singular church of Perranzabuloe in 
Cornwall, the discovery of which was 
some years since regarded with much 
interest. This relique of the earliest intro- 
duction of Christianity into Northumbria 
was found by Mr. Hinde during the past 
summer, and is situated not far south of 
Bamborough Castle, where Oswald, who 
first brought the Christian faith into those 
parts, resided about the year 633. The 
little church was called St. Ebb’s, having 
possibly been founded by Ebba the sister 
of Oswald, and foundress of the convents 
at Ebchester and Coldingham. At the 
latter, according to Bede, she became Ab- 
bess, and there died in 683. Oswald es- 
tablished the Scotish bishop Aidan at 
Lindisfarne, and built many churches in 
Northumbria. To this period may pro- 
bably be assigned the origin of the oratory 
lately disinterred by Mr. Hinde, of which 
all vestiges had been lost, and the only 
trace of its position scems to have been 
presented by the name of the adjacent 
inlet of the coast, known as Ebb’s Nook. 
The latest evidence of any chapel here oc- 
curs in the Visitation in 1578, when men- 
tion is made of the curate of Beadnal. 
Mr. Way observed that he had visited this 
interesting site with Mr. Hinde; it is on 
the estate of Mr. Craster, who had given 
every facility for the investigation. The 
masonry and details of the building ap- 
peared to show that it belongs to a very 
early period. The altar remained entire 
when the building was first uncovered, but 
it had been wholly destroyed by persons 
searching for concealed treasure. The 
building consists of a small chancel, nave, 
and a structure at the west end, possibly 
a tower; there were two small round- 
headed doorways in the nave, a font or 
holy-water basin was found near the south 
door; and a low stone bench ran along 
the walls of the nave, a feature of early 
arrangements in churches which was no- 
ticed at Perranzabuloe. Mr. Way added 
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that on a recent visit to Lindisfarne he had 
seen with great regret the destruction of 
the remarkable arcade with other in- 
teresting features of the western front of 
that church ; and several portions of that 
striking structure are in imminent peril 
through want of a little timely precaution, 
by closing the joints or supporting the 
decaying remains, of which some con. 
siderable part may probably fall if exposed 
to continued neglect. One of the curious 
piers in the nave has very recently been 
thrown down through wanton mischief, 
and the fragments lie in confusion with the 
remains of the curious arcade, which had 
been one of the most striking portions of 
the western entrance. 

The Rev. Walter Blunt communicated 
an account and representations of a Nor- 
man font in Lilleshall church, Shropshire, 
which presents some singular sculptures, 
the intention of which has not been ex- 
plained. He sent also a notice of a very 
remarkable object in the entrance court of 
an ancient mansion at Madely, Shropshire, 
apparently a sun-dial of complicated con- 
struction. 

Mr. Yates called attention to the dis- 
covery of a large hoard of Roman coins and 
silver reliques of the Roman period at 
Coleraine, and he gave an account of this 
singular deposit, which comprised some 
silver ingots stamped with a Roman in- 
scription, bearing some resemblance to the 
ingot found at the Tower of London, and 
now in the British Museum. In the dis- 
cussion which ensued, General Fox sug- 
gested the probability that a mint might 
have existed, in times later than those of 
Roman dominion, near the place where 
this remarkable discovery has occurred, 
and he adverted to the discovery of silver 
treasure at Cuerdale, which appeared to 
present some features of similarity to this 
recent discovery in Ireland. 

Major-General Fox presented to the 
Institute a standard brass measure of the 
reign of Elizabeth, bearing the date 1601. 
Some measures of the same period are in 
the Winchester Museum. 

Mr. Clacy, of Reading, presented repre- 
sentations of some architectural details at 
Abingdon. 

Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith exhibited se- 
veral celts or axe-heads of flint and por- 
phyry, arrow-heads, a large bronze wea- 
pon found in Shropshire, and several other 
ancient reliques; and Mr. Ainslie exhibited 
a collection of weapons, implements, and 
reliques of various periods, found in ‘the 
bed of the Thames near Westminster 
Bridge, and in the course of public works 
in the City of London. They comprised 
some objects of the Roman age, Sa- 
mian ware, and pottery of later date, a 
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bronze celt of unusual form, and a curious 
collection of daggers, spurs, &c., chiefly of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

The Rev. T. Hugo brought for exami- 
nation a stone celt of unusually large di- 
mensions, found in the Thames in Septem- 
ber last. Mr. Nightingale, of Wilton, 
exhibited two beautiful Byzantine sculp- 
tures in ivory, and a tablet of alabaster 
resembling that described in the will of 
Agas Herte of Bury St. Edmund’s in 1522 
as ‘‘a Seynt Johnis hede of alabaster with 
seynt Peter and seynt Thomas and the 
figure of Cryst.’’ (Bury Wills, published 
by the Camden Society, p. 115.) Two 
such tablets were engraved in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Sept. 1824; and 
others are referred to in a note to the 
Bury Wills, p. 255. 

Mr. Franks exhibited some highly 
beautiful examples of Flemish art, date 
about 1400; they are engraved silver plates, 
probably part of the enrichments of a 
shrine. Mr. Halsted sent a beautiful sil- 
ver ring found at Chichester, the impress 
being the initials I and M united bya 
true-love knot. The Rev. ©. Crump ex- 
hibited the matrix of the seal of Evesham 
Abbey, probably a reproduction of an older 
seal which might have been lost or broken ; 
the execution seemed to indicate that that 
which was produced on this occasion may 
have been engraved not long before the 
Reformation. Impressions from several 
other seals were exhibited, especially from 
recently discovered matrices of the seals of 
Chicksands Abbey, Bedfordshire, and 
Langdon Priory, Kent. The latter has 
been found not long since in the Nether- 
lands. 

Dec. 1. Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Morgan gave an account of the 
discovery of a Roman tomb, during the 
previous month, at Caerwent, Monmouth- 
shire, near the ancient Roman way which 
led to Venta Silurum. It is probable that 
other tombs may exist along this road, and 
Mr. Morgan proposes to make careful in- 
vestigation of the locality. This sepulchre, 
which presents certain peculiarities of a 
novel character, consisted of an oblong 
outer chamber, about 10 feet in length by 
3 ft. 6 in. in breadth, formed of large thin 
slabs, neatly squared. Within this recep- 
tacle was a large stone coffin, formed of 
a single block of the sandstone of the dis- 
trict; the space between this cist and the 
external inclosure being filled closely with 
small coal, unburnt, rammed closely into 
the cavity. A large slab without inscrip- 
tion covered the coffin, and this lay at a 
depth of about four feet. Within this re- 
ceptacle was placed a second coffin of lead, 
fitting closely, and the lid formed of a 
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plate of lead which had been laid upon 
four iron bars placed across the cavity for 
the purpose of supporting it. The coffin 
when opened was full of clear water, in 
which lay a human skeleton, apparently of 
a man in the prime of life. No weapon or 
ornaments, as the workmen asserted, were 
found in the coffin. The introduction of 
small coal in so singular a manner may 
possibly have been from some notion of 
its antiseptic properties. It must have 
been brought from a considerable distance, 
the nearest localities where coal is found 
being the Forest of Dean, or the Mon- 
mouthshire coal-field. In the conversa- 
tion which ensued, Mr. Yates offered some 
observations on thie use of coal by the 
Romans, which had been questioned by 
some persons. Mr. Clayton observed that 
he had frequently discovered coal in the 
Roman stations and dwellings in North- 
umberland, as also positive evidence that 
it had actually been used as fuel. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter produced, by 
permission of Lady Stourton, a beautiful 
illuminated Book of Prayers, and he read 
a detailed notice of this remarkable MS. 
which was given by Cardinal Howard to 
the Dominican Convent of Bornheim. That 
society had fled to England in 1794, and 
were settled first at Carshalton, and sub- 
sequently at Hinckley. The convent was 
founded in 1658 by the Baron of Born- 
heim, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of Philip Howard, third son of Henry Earl 
of Arundel. He was, moreover, the first 
prior. This curious little volume, Mr. 
Hunter observed, had been brought under 
the notice of antiquaries first by the Abbé 
Mann, of Brussels, and also in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 1789, pp. 779, 1078, 
and 1790, p. 33. It had been erroneously 
supposed to have belonged to the Queen 
of Scotland, to whom, according to tradi- 
tion, it had been given by Pope Pius V. 
Mr. Hunter shewed from internal evidence, 
and inscriptions written in the volume by 
former possessors, that it had probably be- 
longed to Katharine Grey, daughter of the 
Marquis of Dorset, and wife of Henry 
Lord Maltravers. There is an interesting 
inscription in the hand of the Princess 
Mary, addressed to a lady named Kate, 
towards whom the princess expresses much 
affection, and it seems almost certain that 
the book was a gift to her, very probably 
on her marriage. The miniatures are of 
great beauty of execution, and shew that 
the MS. was written towards the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. At the be- 
ginning of the volume is an escutcheon 
with the arms of Hastings, surrounded by 
a garter, probably those of William Lord 
Hastings, K.G. beheaded by Richard III. 
The arms of Arundel quartering Maltra- 
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vers occur in another part of the book, 
and the fact that the Howards were the 
heirs of Lord Maltravers, who was one of 
Mary’s faithful adherents, and Lord High 
Constable at her coronation, may suffici- 
ently explain how this beautiful example 
of art passed into the possession of Car- 
dinal Howard. It was purchased by Lady 
Stourton from the Dominican refugees. 
Mr. Hewitt offered some remarks on a 
bronze frame, supposed to have been at- 
tached to a cap or head-piece, of the Saxon 
period, and found at Leckhampton near 
Cheltenham, about ten years since. It 
was stated that this remarkable object had 
been found actually placed on the skull, in 
an interment found near the Roman works 
on Leckhampton Hill. It is now in the 
possession of Capt. Bell, of Cheltenham, 
by whom it had been kindly sent for ex- 
amination, through Mr. Allies. The fact 
that this relique had formed part of a head 
piece having been disputed, Mr. Hewitt 
brought an artillery helmet of the form re- 
cently adopted, with a framework of metal 
almost precisely similar to the ancient 
object from Gloucestershire, which, how- 
ever, has a ring at the top, whereas the 
modern head-piece is surmounted by a 
simple knob, to receive a plume. Mr. 
Hewitt pointed out examples in medieval 
times of helmets formed with a ring at the 
apex, to which probably the cointisse was 
affixed. He also pointed out amongst the 
curious Livonian antiquities, of which 
great part are now in the British Museum, 
an example of a framework of bronze with 
a ring at top, to which was attached a bell. 
Mr. Nesbitt brought for examination, 
by the obliging permission of Mr. M‘Leod, 
the celebrated Dunvegan cup, and he 
offered some observations on the remark- 
able Irish character of the elaborate metal 
work with which it is ornamented. He 
also produced a series of beautiful casts 
from sculptures in ivory in the Treasury 
of Monza, and in France. The Rev. F. 
Dyson gave an account of the discovery 
of a cruciform channel, partly of stone, 
and partly of oak, brought to light during 
recent examination of the Holy Well at 
Malvern, and stated the supposition that 
the form of this conduit, resembling a 
cross, might have had some connexion 
with the name of the well. Mr. Fitch, of 
Norwich, sent a richly enamelled badge of 
copper, found at Southacre, of unusual 
and beautiful workmanship. Mr. Farrer 
exhibited a reliquary from St. Maurice, 
cased with silver, richly wrought, date 
about 1460; a fine sculptured ivory figure 
of St. John, of large dimensions; several 
antique bronzes, an ivory cup, sculptured 
and set with jewels, and other choice me- 
dieval productions, Mr, Dunoyer sent a 
8 
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representation of a singular effigy of wood, 
preserved with much reverence in Ireland, 
as the figure of St. Gobnet; also, of a slab 
engraved with a cross, and traditionally 
connected with the history of that saint. 
Mr. Westwood considered this curious 
slab to be of as early a date as the seventh 
or eighth century. Mr. Tucker brought a 
bronze spear of very large dimensions and 
unusual form, found with several others at 
a place called Bloody Pool, in Dartmoor. 
The Rev. T. Hugo exhibited part of an 
ivory triptych representing the Virgin and 
Child, and the Crucifixion ; found in 1853 
in Haydon Square in the Minories. Mr. 
Falkener produced a bronze lamp found at 
Kingsholme near Gloucester, with Roman 
remains; also a bronze celt from Dane’s 
Hill, near Deddington, Oxfordshire. Se- 
veral curious reliques found in London 
were exhibited by Mr. Charles Ainslie. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan brought a singular 
coliple, probably for burning perfume, a 
German work of curious fashion; also a 
leaden plate found at St. Wollos’ Church, 
Monmouthshire, during recent repairs, and 
displaying a lion rampant, probably an 
heraldic orfiament. 








BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Nov. 22. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V. P. 
Bishop Godwin’s comb of boxwood, 

found in his bedroom at Moyne’s Court, 

in 1610, was exhibited, and the teeth were 

observed to be arranged in the form of a 

cross. 

Mr. Brent exhibited a bronze Roman 
eagle, dug up in the neighbourhood of 
Richborough, and the Rev. Thomas Hugo 
a large brass of Hadrian, found in High- 
street, Southwark. Mr. Beauchamp ex- 
hibited Martin Luther’s wedding-ring. 
It is of gold, and on the inside has the 
following inscription; ‘* D. Martino Lu- 
thero, Catherina Boreu, 13° Junii, 1525.” 
It bears a representation of the Saviour on 
the Cross, with emblems relating to the 
crucifixion. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on Ascoi, 
a term applied by the Greeks to vessels 
formed of the skins of animals. Man 
curious specimens were exhibited to illus- 
trate the communication. An elaborate 
paper on the Nimbus, written by Mr. J. 
G. French, of Bolton, recently printed, 
and privately circulated, but revised and 
augmented with additions by the Treasurer, 
at the request of the author, was then read. 
This paper, with a great variety of illus- 
trations, will appear in the Journal of the 
Association. 

Dec. 13. S. R. Solly, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
V.P. in the chair. 

F. H. Davis, esq. F.S.A., V.P., exhibited 
a beautiful alabaster figure of Thalia, mea- 
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suring 15 inches in height, which belonged 
to the late Earl of Elgin. The execution 
of this figure, as well as the material of 
which it is composed, gave rise to doubts 
as to its assignment to the age of Greek 
sculpture. Mr. Calder Marshall did not 
consider it Greek. 

Mr. T. Gunston exhibited a circular 
plate of Delft ware, 9} inches diameter. 
On it is painted a large figure in the cos- 
tume of the close of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It represents a combatant armed 
with a sword and dagger, the hilt of the 
latter being furnished with a lateral ring. 
On his head is a plumed bonnet ; he wears 
a blue “ peascod-bellied’’ doublet ; with 
his brownish orange breeches, well ‘‘ bom- 
basted” or stuffed out, and decorated with 
long slashes, showing the white linings. 
The yellow hose are confined with large 
blue garters, and the shoes are black. 

Mr. Clarke of Easton announced the 
discovery of some Roman coins, together 
with a large flint arrow-head, at that 
place; also a fine example of a rial or 
Rose noble of Edward IV. found near 
Halesworth. It is in Mr. Clarke’s pos- 
session, and weighs 120 grains, the mint- 
mark a coronet on both sides. 

Mrs. Prest exhibited, through the trea- 
surer, a silver box which had been in her 
family for a long period. On the lid is 
engraved a portrait of Edward VI. crowned 
and surrounded by martial emblems. Be- 
neath the portrait the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Edward y® Sixth of the Right Line. 

Th* puts an end to Edw’d* Coin. 
H. P. 1596. 

It was suggested that the box may have 
been made of the coinage of Edward VI. 
from the construction of the last line. 

Eustace Gray, esq. transmitted a draw- 
ing of a font in Winston Church, near 
Darlington. On it is represented a combat 
between two dragons, each of which is 
furnished with a fish’s tail, having an acorn 
at the end. 

Mr. Wakeman of Monmouth and Mr. 
Dow of Moynes Court communicated 
some brief notices of the discovery of a 
leaden coffin, inclosed within a stone cist, 
and accompanied by a variety of curious 
particulars, respecting which inquiry was 
directed to be made, and a drawing ob- 
tained. 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, V.P. exhibited 
some interesting coins belonging to Col. 
Watkyns, M.P. lately found near Brecon : 

CAESAR. AVGVSTVS. bare head of Au- 
gustus, Rev. SIGNIS RECEPTIS . S.P.Q.R. 
a buckler between two standards. The 
rarity of this is great ; it is not mentioned 
in Akerman’s catalogue, and was struck 
on the recovery of the Legions of Varus. 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XLIII. 
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IMP. CAESAR. VESPASIANUS. Rev. 
PON. MAX. TR. P. COS. Vv’. a Caduceus, 

IMP. C. P. LIG. VALERIANVS (AVGG). 
Rev. victoria. AvGG (Augustorum), Vic- 
tory with shield and palm. 

The remainder of the evening was occu- 
pied in the reading of a learned paper by 
Mr. Geo, Vere Irving, ‘‘ On the Geogra- 
phy of the Wars of the Saxons in North- 
umberland with the Northern Britons ;’’ 
and the Society adjourned to Jan. 24. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE, 

Oct. 4, Mr. John Fenwick reported that 
he had perused a paper of the late Mr. 
Weddell, of Berwick, on the fisheries of 
the Tweed. It was not written consecu- 
tively, but would be very useful to natu- 
ralists, and was worthy of being printed. 

Dr. Bruce stated the substance of a 
further communication from Mr. M’Lach- 
lan as to the recent discoveries at Carlisle 
in connection with the Roman Wall, 
giving rise to a surmise that possibly the 
traces had been detected of works con- 
stucted by the Celtic predecessors of the 
Britons. Dr, Bruce also read a paper on 
the Roman Antiquities of the North of 
England in possession of Trinity and St. 
John’s Colleges, Cambridge, illustrated by 
drawings and rubbings. (See report of 
the meeting of the Archeological Institute 
in our August number, p. 179.) 

Nov. 1. Mr. Webster, of Douglas, in 
the Isle of Man, presented 179 casts of 
seals in plaster and 17 in copper (electro- 
types), comprising some of the episcopal 
seals of the diocese of Durham. 

The chairman, Mr. Fenwick, laid upon 
the table three bricks from the house of 
Archer the barber in the Biggmarket, 
dating from the reign of Elizabeth, when 
bricks were hardly made in Newcastle. 
They differed from the bricks of the pre- 
sent day, and were probably imported 
from the continent. A member suggested 
that they were Dutch. 

The Chairman observed that St. Mary’s 
church, Gateshead, had been so far de- 
stroyed by the late explosion as to render 
it almost certain that a new church would 
be built. A subcommittee was appointed 
to watch over the church, consisting of 
the Chairman, Mr. Kell, and Mr. Long- 
staffe. 

A specimen of the Society’s Catalogue, 
comprising the tradesmen’s tokens, was 
laid upon the table. The Chairman stated 
that the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
were about to publish an illustrated Cata- 
logue of their Roman antiquities. 

Dr. Bruce read the concluding part of 
his paper on the Roman altars from the 
North of England now at Cambridge ; 
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when the chairman stated that an Italian 
nobleman from Bologna, who had been 
visiting Mr. Clayton, was translating into 
his native language the doctor’s book on 
the Roman Wall. 

Dec. 6. Mr. Martin Dunn, of Gates- 
head, presented one of the stall-ends of 
the ancient church of Merrington, near 
Ferryhill, restored three or four years ago. 

Dr. Bruce exhibited two or three large 
pine cones—such, he said, as he frequently 
saw in the houses of the common people 
in Italy, when recently he visited that 
country. They were used as ‘ fire- 
lighters ;” and nuts were extracted from 
them, the kernels of which were used as 
food. These cones were figured on Ro- 
man monuments existing in our own 
country, on the line of the Wall. They 
were also sculptured in the hands of the 
Assyrian kings—one hand holding a bas- 
ket, and the other a pine cone. Mr. 
Layard suggested, and with great plausi- 
bility, that the cone was used as an emblem 
of fire. 

The Rev. James Raine, junior, (Princi- 
palof Neville hall, Newcastle,) read a paper 
on John Lord Lumley, of Lumley Castle, 
in the county of Durham, who flourished 
in the reigns of Henry VILL, Edward VL, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and James. His father, 
George Lumley, was executed at Tyburn 
as an insurrectionary leader; and John 
Lumley was debarred, by attainder, from 
inheriting his rank ; but the influence of 
his grandfather, John Lord Lumley, pro- 
cured a reversal of the forfeiture. At the 
coronation of Queen Mary he was present 
among the Barons of the realm; and his 
lady, dressed in crimson velvet, sat in the 
third chariot of state. He took a promi- 
nent part in the trials of Mary Queen of 
Scots, Mr. Secretary Davison, and the 
Earl of Essex. On one occasion—and 
only one—he fell under the displeasure of 
his royal mistress. He was mixed up in 
the intrigues for bringing about a marriage 
between the Duke of Norfolk and Queen 
of Scots, and was thrown into prison. He 
was, however, speedily restored to freedom 
and favour, and remained in the sunshine 
of royalty through the reign of Elizabeth. 
He entertained King James at Lumley 
Castle on his progress to the English 
throne, and was chosen to be one of the 
commissioners for settling the claims at 
His Majesty’s coronation—an office which 
he had filled when Elizabeth was crowned, 
five-and-forty years before. He was now 
in the 70th year of his age, and the re- 
mainder of his days was spent in compara- 
tive retirement. Twice married, he was 
yet childless, all his issue having died 
young. With some reluctance—for his 
cousins were alien to his affections—he 
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entailed the lands and castle of Lumley 
upon one of them, Richard, who was after- 
wards raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Lumley of Waterford. The deed was exe- 
cuted in 1607, and in 1609 the baron died. 
Mr, Raine read some extracts from his 
will; and also a copy of the inventory of 
the moveables found in Lumley Castle at 
his decease, the original will and inventory 
being in the registry of the court at Dur- 
ham. The moveables comprised “ vii. 
peeces of hangines of arras with gold of the 
storie of Troy ;’’ and other hangings were 
devoted to ‘* Quene Hester,” ‘‘ Cipio and 
Haniball,’’ ‘‘Jason and Medea,’’ “ King 
Pluto,” ‘‘ The Amazons,”’ “ Paris,’’ ‘‘ King 
Saule and David,’’ ‘‘ St. George,’’ and 
** Amadis.’’ There were also ‘‘ buskie ”’ 
hangings, and hangings of “ gilte leather.’’ 
‘* Beddes ’’ of gold, silver, and silk ; and 
of broadcloth, (one purple, one carnation, 
and one green). Chairs of great magnifi- 
cence. Five square velvet carpets, three 
purple and two green; Turkey carpet of 
silk and gold; carpet of purple cloth, 
fringed with purple silk ; four square Tur- 
key carpets of silk ; fifteen Turkey carpets 
of ‘‘ crowles’’ of divers sorts ; five long 
Turkey carpets of crowles; three long car- 
pets of green cloth; with much other 
magnificent furnishings, pictures, &c., the 
whole valued at £1,404 17s.8d. ‘* Within 
the last half-century, these treasures, with 
the exception of the family portraits and a 
few curiosities, have been deliberately sold 
by auction !—sold, too, by the reckless 
order of a lineal descendant of that Richard 
Lumley upon whom the baron entailed his 
estates. Had the good old baron forseen 
the fate of these works of art with which 
he had adorned his castle, and which his 
widow, too, left as heirlooms to the house 
for ever, Dr. Lloyd, the representative of 
the baron’s sister, would have had no need 
to sue for the barony of Lumley.’’ The 
sculptures and paintings, ‘ by the greatest 
masters in the middle ages,’’ were “sold 
at a time when taste was dead, especially 
in the parish of Chester-le-Street and in 
the family of Lumley: they are now 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, and 
the names of the gravers and the painters 
are forgotten or unknown.’’ “One paint- 
ing in particular,” said Mr. Raine, “ which 
is said to have come from that reservoir of 
art, has attracted some little notice. I 
allude to the portrait of Shakspere, which 
has been recently engraved. Now, with 
reference to this portrait I venture no 
opinion whatever upon its genuineness : 
but one thing I will say, that it would be 
a very strange thing if Lord Lumley, the 
Meecenas of the artists and literary men of 
his day, had in his vast collections no me- 
morial of him who had no equal even in 
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that age of giants.” Mr. Raine passed on 
to a notice of the baron’s two wives. 

In conclusion Mr. Raine said, ‘‘ Few 
men, perhaps, in England, were more 
proud of their family name and honours 
than John Lord Lumley; and not one, 
perhaps, had greater reason to pride 
himself on his ancestry. He could look 
upon the castle and the broad acres which 
for 600 years had been in the possession of 
his family—a family with which the great- 
est of our northern barons had been proud 
to match their daughters—a family which 
was connected with royalty itself, and 
which sprang from a Saxon noble and the 
daughter of a great Northumbrian earl. 
It was this veneration for the memory of 
his ancestors which induced Lord Lumley 
to gather together their bones, and to en- 
shrine them in that long line of tombs 
which fills the northern aisle in the church 
of Chester-le-Street ; and it was this reve- 
rence, and the wish not to degenerate from 
the worthiness of his ancestors, that made 
him place his claim to nobility upon a 
surer and a firmer basis than mere rank 
could ever give him. ‘He was,’ says 
Camden, ‘a person of entire virtue, in- 
tegrity, and innocence, and in his old age 
a compleat pattern of true nobility.’ The 
portraits of him which still remain at Lum- 
ley give us a most favourable notion of 
his character. In person he appears to 
have been considerably above the middle 
size; and there is a quiet dignity in his 
countenance which fully confirms Camden’s 
opinion of him. His face indicates great 
taste and thought. His connection with 
the powerful family of Fitzalan introduced 
Lord Lumley to public affairs in early life; 
but, notwithstanding his name not un- 
frequently occurs among the affairs of the 
time, his disposition seems to have been 
averse to the turmoil of State business. 
Retirement was evidently more congenial 
to him, and his natural taste led him to 
surround himself with artists and literary 
men. His library was a very rich one. 
Many of his books were presented by him 
in his lifetime to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where he was’ Lord 
High Steward. Others found their way 
into the public library at Cambridge : and 
I believe that the British Museum contains 
many valuable works which were formerly 
in his possession. His collection of paint- 
ings and works of art appears also to have 
been very extensive. His great wealth 
enabled him to secure the works of the 
best artists, and his good taste would 
protect him from any fraud or imposition. 
The county of Durham has every reason 
to be proud of Lord Lumley; and it is 
very much to be regretted that his descen- 
dants have shown themselves so un- 
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worthy of the great name they bear in 
allowing his collections to be so recklessly 
dispersed. 

The chairman observed, that when he 
was a boy, pictures, &c., from Lumley 
Castle, were commonly to be seen in the 
neighbouring farm-houses. Mr. Bell 
stated that there were two sales, and he 
had both the catalogues. There was no 
portrait of Shakspere mentioned, but seve- 
ral portraits without names. 

BRICKWORK IN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

Ata recent meeting of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society, the subject for discussion 
was the application of brickwork to Gothic 
Architecture. Mr. Parker began by observ- 
ing that the Gothic was, of all other styles, 
that which could most readily adapt itself 
to any material. Our ancestors built of 
stone where they could get it—of granite 
in the granite districts, such as the south 
of Devon, parts of Wales, and Britany—in 
flint and chalk in those parts of the country 
where they are most easily to be obtained, 
as in Norfolk,—and in brick in the clay 
districts. The great point which he would 
lay stress upon was that they made use of 
that material which was the cheapest. An 
apparent contradiction occurred in the Fen 
country of Lincolnshire, where, amidst 
abundance of clay, and no stone, some of ' 
our finest stone buildings have been erec- 
ted ; but on examination it will be found 
that there is no inconsistency in this with 
the general theory. The stone they em- 
ployed was Caen stone, which was placed 
on board the vessel close to the quarries, 
floated down the river Orne on which Caen 
is situated, across the sea, and then up one 
of the numerous navigable streams which 
are found in that part of the coast of Eng- 
land; so that Caen stone became to them, 
by avoiding the expense of land carriage, 
the cheapest material almost that they could 
get. Mr. Parker proceeded to observe 
that brick was used in all ages, in all coun- 
tries. It was needless to refer to the Ro- 
man buildings in which tile (another name 
for brick or burnt clay) was the chief ele- 
ment of construction. After the time of 
the Romans there was a lull in the history 
of brick building, and during the interval 
few buildings of any importance were 
erected. He could only mention St. Cle- 
ment’s at Rome, the church of Brixworth 
in Northamptonshire, and the remains 
called the Jewry Wallin Leicester. After 
the revival which took place in the eleventh 
century, was built the splendid cathedral 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, the fabric of 
which is of brick, covered with marble on 
the outside and mosaic on the inside. In 
England of the same period are St. Alban’s 
abbey and Colchester castle. 
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Of the twelfth century, the only exam- 
ple he could call to mind at the moment 
was St. Botolph’s priory at Colchester, 
but he had no doubt many others might 
be mentioned. In France at this period 
we have curious specimens of brickwork— 
where the brick or tile is inserted into the 
stonework as ornament, e.g. at Lyons, 
Vienne, and Le Puy; in Belgium, the 
ruins of St. Bavon at Ghent ; in Italy, St. 
Stephano and St. George at Rome ; Tor- 
cello and Murano at Venice; at Con- 
stantinople, St. Theotoki. 

Of the thirteenth century in England 
occur the fine examples of Little Wenham 
Hall in Suffolk and Coggeshall in Essex. 
In France numerous examples. In Ger- 
many, St. Ausgar at Bremen, and the Dom 
at Cammin. In Italy, houses and palaces 
at Padua, Verona, and Mantua,the church 
of St. Francis at Assisi, and the Campa- 
nili of St. Benedetto. 

In the fourteenth century he had no 
example to noticein England. In France 
he would particularly mention the cathe- 
dral of Alby, whose vault he believed to 
be of the largest span of any in Europe, 
being 88 feet wide by 90 feet high, and 
this was built entirely of brick, as also the 
tower of the same cathedral, which was 
upwards of 290 feet high, and whose mas- 
sive base has admitted of a chapel being 
dug out of it without injuring the stability 
of the fabric above. He also referred to 
other French examples. In Germany, 
the cathedral at Ulm ; churches at Prinz- 
lau and Wismar ; houses at Griefwald, and 
at Stralsund, Lubeck, and Auslam. In 
Italy the houses at Parma, the Doria 
Palace at Genoa, St. Bernardino at Ve- 
rona. Elegant details at Piacenza, the 
Church of St. Petronio at Bologna, and at 
Venice the churches of the Frari and S, 
Giovanni. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries there 
was an abundance of examples in England 
of moulded brick, chiefly of the time of 
Henry VIII., as Tattershall castle and 
Thornton abbey in Lincolnshire, Eton 
College, Buckinghamshire, Great Badham, 
Sandon, Layer Marney, and Ingalton in 
Essex; Hurstmonceux castle in Sussex, 
and several colleges at Cambridge. In 
France numerous examples. In Holland 
nearly all the churches, including such 
fine specimens as Rotterdam, Delft, and 
Leyden ; in Germany the church at Wis- 
mar, the town halls at Hanover, Breslau, 
and Lubeck, houses at Rostock and 
Brandenburgh. In Spain the palace of 
the Alhambra, with its very rich ornament 
of moulded brick. In Italy the campanile 
of S. Paolo at Venice, and numerous 
houses. The brick ornaments at Venice 


of this period are of patterns identical with 
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those which we have been accustomed to 
consider as belonging exclusively to the 
12th and 13th centuries. He had men- 
tioned only those examples of which draw- 
ings were exhibited; he was well aware 
that these are only a small portion of the 
examples which might be cited. Having 
thus viewed the historical part of the sub- 
ject, he said that he would leave it to others 
to treat of its practical application. 

The Rev. W. Sewell, Warden of Rad- 
ley, then made some remarks on the 
advantages of employing brick, and espe- 
cially moulded or ornamental brick. He 
knew that it was open to a very grave ob- 
jection from the liability to the constant 
repetition of the same form, which would 
be contrary to the true principle of Gothic 
architecture ; but in some cases, such as 
the mouldings of an arch, or a series of 
arches,—or such details where uniformity 
and exact copy were needful, he approved 
highly of its introduction. At this mo- 
ment he was employing it to some extent 
in his new buildings at Radley, and he 
found it to answer exceedingly well. He 
also spoke in high terms of Mr. Grimsley’s 
qualifications, not only for the perfection 
to which he had brought his machinery for 
the manufacture of tile and brick, but also 
for the talent which he displayed as a 
sculptor. He had just had aseries of heads 
made in tile ; for which, if he had had them 
carved in stone, he would have had to pay 
at least fourteen guineas each ; Mr. Grims- 
ley had produced them in his hard-burnt 
clay, which is equally durable with stone, 
for three guineas, and no two are alike. 
The irregularity of outline, which was so 
constantly complained of as an objection to 
the use of burnt clay, he considered to be 
of no disadvantage ; he would even go so 
far as to say that he believed that our ar- 
tists of old expressly avoided straight for- 
mal lines, and that the irregular outline 
afforded beauty to the work. j 

Mr. Street, who exhibited some fine draw- 
ings of German and Italian brick buildings, 
then made, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, some remarks upon the ancient use 
of brickwork, describing the salient 
features of English, German, and Italian 
modes of construction. Of these he gave 
the preference to the Italian, and especially 
to the brickwork of Verona, as the most 
perfect. He observed that moulded bricks 
might be used to any extent short of the 
imitation of other materials, as e.g. of 
stone, and he reprobated very strongly the 
attempt to introduce terra-cotta imitation 
of traceries and carvings in stone, as 
likely to destroy all art, and very much to 
hinder the charms of a successful revival 
of brickwork. He also alluded to the fact 
that brick was really as proper a material 
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for use in Oxford as stone ; since, though 
surrounded with stone quarries, the ma- 
sons of Oxford now go to Bath for stone, 
and no longer use the perishable material 
in the neighbourhood. 

At asubsequent meeting Mr. Street read 
a paper upon the ancient buildings of Lu- 
beck. They are all executed in red brick, 
and are remarkable for their number and 
grand size, and for the number of remains 
of ancient church furniture, &c., which 
they contain. The toute ensemble of the 
city is most striking, owing to the great 
number of towers, spires, and turrets rising 
above the picturesque outlines of the old 
houses. Mr. Street described all the 
churches in detail, beginning with the ca- 
thedral, which however is not so grand or 
so interesting as the Church of St. Mary, 
and one of the most interesting buildings 
appears to be St. Katharine’s Church, in 
which there still remain several vestments, 
linen, altar cloths, and the like, of the 
12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, besides a 
vast number of painted tryptichs. Lubeck 
is rich in rood screens, roods, and lofts, 
and in metal parclose screens; but the 
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most interesting feature is, that every thing 
inside and out is built with red brick, with 
very slight and occasional use only of stone. 
Mr. Street showed that these brick build- 
ings, taken in conjunction with the still 
finer brick-work of the north of Italy, de- 
fined very distinctly the extent to which 
brick and terra cotta are admissible in 
good architecture. Bricks used for mould- 
ings were always effective, but wherever 
they had been used for traceries or car- 
vings, they demoralized the whole work. 
He pleaded strongly for the use of red 
brick inside as well as outside; all the old 
brick buildings both in Germany and Italy 
have invaribly been so constructed. Mr. 
Street’s paper was illustrated by a large 
number of drawings of the old buildings in 
Lubeck, and by measured plans of some of 
the most important, as well as by rubbings 
made by Mr. Street when he was at Lubeck, 
of some brasses (one of which appears to 
have been engraved by the same man who 
made the St. Alban’s, Newark, and King’s 
Lynn brasses, and is perhaps the largest 
and finest brass in Europe). 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Crimea.—Very little of importance 
has occurred before Sebastopol since the 
battle of Inkermann. Several sorties have 
been made by the Russians, but they have 
been constantly repulsed. Gen. Liprandi’s 
corps has abandoned the encampment on 
the heights to the north-east of the Tcher- 
naya Valley, and retired to Bakschi Serai. 
This movement has re-opened to our troops 
the direct road from Balaklava to Sebas- 
topol, from part of which they had been 
excluded since the 25th Oct. Gen. Dan- 
nenberg has been deprived of his command 
for the affair of the 5th (Inkermann), and 
is replaced by Gen. Osten Sacken. It is 
said that Liprandi is also disgraced. 

On the 20th Nov. a detachment of the 
1st Battalion Rifle Brigade, under Lieut. 
Tryon, dislodged the Russians from a po- 
sition in front of our left attack, where 
they were inflicting some damage on both 
our troops and the French. The opera- 
tion was completely successful, but unfor- 
tunately cost the life of Lieut. Tryon. The 
Russians attempted several times to re- 
establish themselves on the ground before 
daylight on the 21st, but they were in- 
stantly repulsed by Lieut. Bourchier, the 


senior surviving officer of the party, and 
it now remains in our possession. 

On the night of the 22d, and on the fol- 
lowing morning, shortly before daylight, 
the Russians renewed their endeavours to 
get possession of the ground they had been 
driven from, but were repulsed on both 
occasions. 

A Russian line-of-battle ship having 
drifted from her moorings to the entrance 
of the harbour of Sebastopol, has been 
sunk there beside the others. 

The weather has been very bad, and the 
camp and the country are, in consequence 
of the rain, in a most unsatisfactory state. 
The condition of the roads renders it al- 
most impossible to bring up supplies of 
any sort from Balaklava to the camp, and 
some regiments have even been placed on 
half rations. 

On the Gth Dec. the Vladimir and an- 
other Russian steamer came out of the 
harbour and attacked two small French 
steamers which were unloading provisions 
in Kamiesch bay. The English steamer 
Valorous endeavoured to cut them off, and 
pursued them to the entrance. A great 
number of guns were fired upon her from 
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the batteries, but she escaped without loss 
and with very little damage. On the 11th 
and 12th sorties were made by the Rus- 
sians. On the former day they obtained 
possession of some mortars, but were re- 
pulsed; on the 12th they were likewise 
repulsed, and lost, it is said, 700 men. 

The following is the corrected return 
of casualties at the battle of Inkermann :— 
43 officers, 37 sergeants, 4 drummers, 548 
rank and file, killed; 100 officers, 112 
sergeants, 21 drummers, 1,645 rank and 
file wounded; 1 officer, 4 sergeants, 58 
rank and file, missing; total, 2,573. 

The numbers of the Allied Army now 
before Sebastopol is, English 25,000, and 
French 45,000, in addition to the Turks. 
The number of seamen, marines, and ma- 
rine artillery, with a corresponding comple- 
ment of officers serving on shore, is little 
short of 4,600 men, with upwards of 100 
guns of heavy calibre. 

The Black Sea. From the 13th to the 
16th Nov. a fearful tempest raged over 
the Black Sea. On the 14th, in the an- 
chorage off the Katscha, her Majesty’s 
ship Sampson fell foul of the transport 
Pyrenees, and was dismasted by the con- 
cussion. The latter vessel in consequence 
of the accident snapped her remaining 
cable and drifted ashore, and was followed 
during the day and the succeeding night 
by the Rodsley, the Ganges, and the Lord 
Raglan. Eight French brigs, freighted 
with horses and men, were also cast away, 
and several of them went to pieces at once. 
The men-of-war rode out the gale with but 
trifling damage. Comparatively few lives 
were lost at the Katscha, but off Balaklava, 
where the cliffs are steep and abrupt, 
eight first-class transports became total 
wrecks, and every soul on board them was 
lost but 30 persons. The most terrible 
disaster is the total loss of the new steam- 
ship Prince, which arrived a few days before 
with the 46th Regiment, and a cargo valued 
at 500,000/. The soldiers had landed, but 
of a crew of 150 only six were saved. Her 
cargo included a great portion of the win- 
ter clothing for the troops, 40,000 suits of 
cloth, large quantities of shot and shell, 
and medical stores. Altogether 18 British 
and 12 French ships were lost at Bala- 
klava. The loss of life was about 340. 
Commander Baynton, R.N., and Capt. 
Inglis of the Engineers, were lost in the 
Prince. 

At Eupatoria the Henri IV., a French 
ship of the line, the French war steamer 
Pluton, 7 French and 5 English transports, 
and a Turkish line-of-battle ship, were 
driven on shore. During the confusion of 
the storm, an attack was made on the town 
of Eupatoria by 4,000 Russian cavalry 
with 14 pieces of artillery, but was repulsed 
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by the cannon and rockets of the allies, 
who had only 4 men wounded. The Henri 
IV. has since been got off, after landing 
55 of her guns, with which new batteries 
have been constructed. 

Berlin.—On the 26th Nov. an additional 
article to the treaty of April was signed at 
Berlin, by which the four points are recog- 
nised as the basis of a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the Eastern question, and Prussia 
engages to defend Austria if attacked by 
Russia in the Principalities. This addi- 
tional article received the unanimous as- 
sent of the Diet at Frankfort on the 9th 
Dec. The King’s speech on the opening 
stated that he was determined if possible 
to keep out of the war, and was using his 
exertions for the restoration of peace. A 
motion for an address in reply, in favour 
of a more decided anti-Russian policy, by 
Count Vincke, was defeated by a majority 
of 170 to 112. Herr v. Usedom left 
Berlin on the 19th Dec. on a special mis- 
sion to the courts of London and Paris, in 
order to explain the course which Prussia 
is about to take with respect to the treaty 
between Austria and the Western Powers. 
The mission is similar to that of M. Pour- 
talés last spring, and is inferred to imply 
the refusal of Prussia to join the treaty. 
Col. Manteuffel has been sent on a similar 
mission to Vienna. 

Vienna.—On the 28th Nov. Prince 
Gortschakoff communicated to Count Buol 
that the Emperor of Russia accepted the 
four propositions of the Cabinet of Vienna. 

On the 2nd of December a treaty was 
signed at Vienna by the Earl of West- 
moreland, the Baron de Bourqueney, and 
Count Buol, as representatives of their 
respective Governments, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal conditions. The 
protocols of the 9th of April and 13th of 
May, and the notes exchanged on the 8th 
of August (in which the four points were 
first stated), are referred to, and the high 
contracting parties engage not to enter into 
any arrangement with Russia without de- 
liberating in common. The Emperor of 
Austria engages to defend the Principali- 
ties against any attack by the Russians, 
and that nothing shall be done by his 
troops to interfere with the free action of 
the Allies against the Russian frontier. A 
commission, to consist of a plenipotentiary 
from each government, with the addition of 
a Turkish Commissioner, is to sit at Vienna 
to decide all questions arising out of the 
occupation. In case of hostilities arising 
between Austria and Russia, an offensive or 
defensive alliance is to be, de facto, esta- 
blished between the former and the Western 
powers, and no suspension of hostilities 
will be concluded without the agreement of 
all the three powers. If peace, on the 
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basis laid down in the before mentioned 
notes, shall not be assured before the close 
of the year (1854) the three powers “ will 
deliberate without delay on the efficacious 
means of obtaining the object of their al- 
liance.”’ Prussia is to be invited to join the 
treaty ‘‘ provided she will engage her co- 
operation in the accomplishment of the 
common object.’’ The ratifications of this 
treaty were exchanged on the 14th. 

Paris.—A new postal convention has 
just been concluded with Great Britain. 

The French Legislative Chambers were 
opened on the 26th in the Salle des Maré- 
chaux in the Tuilleries by the Emperor in 
person. His speech commences by com- 
plimenting the Allied Armies, and acknow- 
ledging the honour conferred by the Votes 
of the British Parliament. He does not 
hold out any prospect of a speedy restora- 
tion of peace. The French Army now 
numbers 581,000 men and 113,000 horses, 
the Marine 62,000 sailors. The conscrip- 
tion for the year will be 114,000 men. The 
ordinary budget will be in equilibrium, and 
the expenses of the war will be defrayed 
by a loan. 

Spain.—On the 28th Nov. Espartero 
caused himself to be nominated for the 
Presidency of the Cortes, and was elected, 
with Marshal O’ Donnell as Vice-President. 
On the 30th the following important pro- 
position was brought forward by Marshal 
San Miguel, and being supported by Es- 
partero, was carried by 206 against 21 :— 
‘* We invite the Cortes to declare that the 
throne of Isabella II. is one of the funda- 
mental bases of the political edifice which, 
in virtue of their sovereignty, they are 
about to build.” On the 2nd Dee. the 
Finance Minister, M. Collado, having 
been defeated by a large majority on 
the question of the suppression of the 
octroi duties, the Ministers gave in their 
resignations to the Duke of Victory. After 
some negociations, Espartero accepted the 
task of forming a new administration, 
which consists of almost the same men as 
the old. Having thus demonstrated his 
power, Espartero has resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Cortes, to which post Senor 
Madoz, a very fit candidate, has been 
elected. 

Rome.—The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, so long a subject of dispute 
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between the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
has been declared by the commission 
which has just concluded its labours to be 
an article of faith. The new doctrine was 
promulgated by the Pope on the 10th Nov. 

The Baltic.—The fleet is under orders 
to return to England, and most of the ves- 
sels have already arrived. Sir Charles 
Napier has returned, leaving Admiral Chads 
in command of the remaining vessels. 

Russia. —- Extensive preparations are 
making in the imperial arsenals for putting 
the Baltic fleet in a condition, not only to 
carry on a defensive war, but even to as- 
sume the offensive. 

United States.—Both houses of Con- 
gress met on the 4th Dec. President 
Pierce’s message, as usual of great length, 
maintains the principles of non-interfe- 
rence in European Politics, enlarges on the 
rights of neutrals, and announces treaties 
with Russia and Naples for the establish- 
ment of the principle so long contended 
for by the United States, that ‘ free ships 
make free goods,’’ but states that his 
government refused to enter into an agree- 
ment with Prussia to renounce the use of 
privateers, unless the leading powers of 
Europe would concur in proposing, as a 
rule of international law, that private pro- 
perty on the ocean should be unmolested 
by ships of war as well as by privateers. 
He mentions the fishery treaty concluded 
with Great Britain, and alludes to diffe- 
rences with regard to the boundary on the 
Pacific, and in Central America, which are 
to be referred to a joint commission. 
(Her Majesty’s speeeh on the 12th Dec. 
mentions the conclusion of a treaty settling 
all our differences with the United States 
government.) 

India.—The Bombay mail of the ]4th 
Nov. brings news of the death of Lord F, 
Fitzclarence, Commander-in-chief at Bom- 
bay. An envoy from Kokan, and one 
from Dost Mohamed, have arrived at Pes- 
hawur, to ask for assistance from the 
English government against the Russians. 

Japan.—We hear from Hong Kong, 
Oct. 28, that Sir James Stirling has just 
concluded a treaty with Japan. Two 
ports, Nagasahi and Hakodadi, are to be 
opened, and Great Britain to have all the 
privileges that are accorded to any other 
nation. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Dec. 12. This day Parliament was 
opened by her Majesty in person, who read 
the following most gracious Speech :— 


“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—I have called 
you together at this. unusual period of the year, 


in order that, by your assistance, I may take such 
measures as will enable me to prosecute the great 
war in which we are engaged with the utmost 
vigour and effect. This assistance I know will be 
readily given ; for I cannot doubt that you share 
my conviction of the necessity of sparing no effort 
to augment my forces now engaged in the Crimea. 
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The exertions they have made, and the victories 
they have obtained, are not exceeded in the 
brightest pages of our history, and have filled me 
with admiration and gratitude. The hearty and 
efficient co-operation of the brave troops of my 
ally the Emperor of the French, and the glory ac- 
quired in common, cannot fail to cement still 
more closely the union which happily subsists be- 
tween the two nations. 

“ Tt is with satisfaction I inform you that, toge- 
ther with the Emperor of the French, I have con- 
cluded a Treaty of Alliance with the Emperor of 
Austria, from which I anticipate important ad- 
vantages to the common cause. 

“T have also concluded a Treaty with the 
United States of America, by which subjects of 
long and difficult discussion have been equitably 
adjusted. 

* These Treaties will be laid before you. 

* Although the prosecution of the war will 
naturally engage your chief attention, I trust 
that other matters of great interest and importance 
to the general welfare will not be neglected. I re- 
joice to observe that the general prosperity of my 
subjects remains uninterrupted. The state of the 
revenue affords me entire satisfaction ; and I trust 
that by your wisdom and prudence you will con- 
tinue to promote the progress of agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 

** GENTLEMEN OF THE Hovusk oF ComMons,—In 
the estimates which will be presented to you I trust 
you will find that ample provision has been made 
for the exigencies of the public service. 

“ My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—I rely with con- 
fidence on your patriotism and public spirit. | 
feel assured that in the momentous contest in 
which we are engaged you will exhibit to the 
world the example of a united people. Thus shall 
we obtain the respect of other nations, and may 
trust that by the blessing of God we shall bring 
the war to a successful termination.” 

In the House of Lords the Address was 
moved by the Duke of Leeds, and seconded 
by Lord Ashburton. In the House of 
Commons, the Address was moved by Mr. 
Henry Herbert, and seconded by Mr. 
Leveson Gower. Both were carried with- 
out a division. 

On the 13th a bill was introduced into 


the House of Commons to enable her Ma- 
jesty to accept the services of the Militia 
out of the United Kingdom, which has 
passed unanimously. 

On the 14th a bill was brought into the 
House of Lords to enable her Majesty to 
enlist foreigners as officers and soldiers in 
her service. It was opposed by the Earls 
of Derby and Malmesbury, but the second 
reading was carried without a division. In 
the Llouse of Commons, on the 19th, the 
second reading passed by a majority of 
241 to 202; and the thisd reading, on the 
22d, by a majority of 173 to 135. 

On the 15th, Lord John Russell moved 
the thanks of the House of Commons to 
the army and navy serving in the Crimea 
and the Black Sea, and also votes of thanks 
to the French army and navy. 

The royal assent having been given to 
the two acts above described, on the 23d 
December both Houses adjourned to the 
23rd of January. 

Dec. 3. This morning the large pre- 
mises in Arundel-street, Strand, formerly 
well-known as the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, and latterly occupied by the Whit- 
tington Club, were destroyed by fire: which 
extended to the premises of Messrs. In- 
gram, the printers of the Illustrated London 
News, in Milford Lane, and damaged a 
considerable quantity of paper iu readiness 
for that publication. The old Crown and 
Anchor, whose great room had been the 
scene of so many Whig and Liberal meet- 
ings, was closed as a tavern in 1847. It 
belongs to the Duke of Norfolk: was 
insured for 10,0007. and its furniture for 
2,5002. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 
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April 22. Keith Edward Abbott, esq. now Con- 
sul at Tehran, to be Consul at Tabriz ; Richard 
Stevens, esq. now Consul at Tabriz, to be Consul 
at Tehran. + 

July 16, Lieut.-Col. T. M. Biddulph, Master of the 
Household, to be Extra Equerry to her Majesty. 

Aug. 10. Rutherford Alcock, esq. now Consul 
at Shanghai, to be Consul at Canton; Daniel 
Brooke Robertson, esq. now Consul at Amoy, to be 
Consul at Shanghai; Harry 8S. Parkes, esq. now 
Act. Vice-Consul at Canton, to be Consul at Amoy. 

Nov. 15. John Richard Groves, esq. late Major 
Essex Rifles, to be Crown LEquerry, Secretary to 
the Master of the Horse, and Superintendent of 
the Royal Stables. 

Nov, 28. Lord Dufferin and Claneboye to be one 
of the Lords in Waiting in Ordinary.—By commis- 
sions bearing this date, various otticers, who were 
placed upon retired full pay previously to her 
Majesty’s royal warrant of the 6th Oct. 1854, are 
promoted to a step of brevet rank, in order to place 
them in as fayourable a position as those who may 


prospectively obtain retirement under the pro- 
visions of the said warrant, the rank in both cases 
being only honorary: Thirty-two Lieut.-Colonels 
to be Colonels ; Sixty-three Majors to be Lieut.- 
Colonels ; Fifty-one Captains to be Majors.—Royal 
Artillery,Lieut.-Generals Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, 
K.C.B., Sir R. W. Gardiner, K.C.B.,to be Generals 
in the Army ; Major-Generals Frederick Campbell, 
George Turner, C.B., P. M. Wallace, Rich. Jones, 
John Mitchell, C.B., to be Lieut.-Generals in the 
Army ; Colonels A. F. Crawford, W. B. Dundas, 
C.B., Ilenry Wm. Gordon, to be Major-Generals ; 
Twenty-eight Lieut.-Colonels to be Colonels ; Eight 
Majors to be Lieut.-Colonels ; Thirty-seven Cap- 
tains to be Majors.— Royal Engineers, Eleven 
Lieutenant-Colonels to be Colonels ; Four Majors 
to be Lieut.-Colonels ; Fourteen Captains to be 
Majors.—Royal Marines, to be Generals, Walter 
Tremenheere, K.H., Edward Nicolls; to be Colo- 
nels, H. J. Gillespie, $. Garmston, J. H. Stevens, 
Charles Fegen, R. L. Hornbrook, W. L. Dawes, 
William Calamy, James Clarke, John Tothill.—- 
Brevet, Colonel Frederick Markham, C.B. 32nd 
Foot, Adj.-Gen, in the East Indies, to be Major- 
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General ; Lieut.-Colonel J. C. H. Gibsone, Cavalry 
Depot at Newbridge, to be Colonel ; Major Rodolph 
de Salis, 8th Light Drag. to be Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Army ; Captain James Speedy, 8th Foot, to be 
Major in the Army.—Colonel W. I’. Williams, C.B. 
of the Royal Artillery, now acting as her Majesty’s 
Commissioner with the Turkish army in Asia, to 
have the local rank of Brigadier-General while so 
employed. 

Nov, 29. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Colonel W. B. 
Ingilby to be Colonel; brevet Major E. W. Crofton 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

North Gloucester Militia, J. W. S. Wallington 
to be Lieut.-Colonel ; H. B. O. Savile, esq. late 
Capt. Royal Art. to be Major.—South Hertford- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry, Viscount Malden to be 
Major.—Hertfordshire Militia, Major R. A. S. Dor- 
rien to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Royal Sussex Militia, 
Lord Arthur Lennox, late Lieutenant-Colonel 68th 
Light Inf. to be Lieutenant-Colonel.—Ist Royal 
Lanarkshire Militia, James Davidson, esq. to be 
Major. 

Dec. 1, 4th Light Dragoons, brevet Major Alex. 
Low to be Major.—Grenadier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. Henry Edward Montresor to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col.—Coldstream Guards, to be Captains 
and Lieut.-Colonels, Lieut. and Capt. W. G. Daw- 
kins, Lieut. and Capt. C. W. Strong.—2nd Foot, 
Capt. D. W.G. James to be Major.—Isth Foot, 
brevet Major J. C. Kennedy to be Major.—49th 
Foot, brevet Major J. T. Grant to be Major ; Capt. 
W. H. C. Baddeley to be Major.—5Ist Foot, Capt. 
W.H. H. Anderson to be Major.—68th loot, brevet 
Licut.-Colonel George Macbeath to be Major.— 
72nd Foot, Major R. P. Sharp to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. Wm. Parke to be Major.—Staff, Major-Gen. 
G. A. Wetherall, C.B. to be Adjutant-Gen. to the 
Forces ; Major-General James Simpson, from the 
South West District, to be Deputy Adjutant-Gen. 
to the Forces. 

Dec. 7. Ebenezer Perry, D. M. Armstrong, 
3enjamin Seymour, Lusebe Cartier, W. I. Dick- 
son, and Joseph Legare, esqrs. to be Members of 
theLegislative Council of Canada.—Ernest Baudot, 
esq. to be a Member of the Council of Government 
of Mauritius during the absence of Dr. Harel. 

Dec. 8. 7th Dragoon Guards, Major A. C. Ben 
tinck to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. C. P. B. Walker 
to be Major.—15th Light Dragoons, brevet Major 
R. Knox to be Major.—Coldstream Guards, Lieut. 
and Capt. C. T. Wilson to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel ; Captain the Hon. H. W. J. Byng to be 
Adjutant.—Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
the Hon. J. 5. Jocelyn to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. ; 
Lieut. and Capt. and brevet Major P. L. C. Paget 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel.—4Ist{ hoot, Major 
J. Eman to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major I. L. 
Maydwell to be Major.—57th Foot, brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel T. Shadforth to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. 
H. J. Warre to be Major.—63rd Foot, Major the 
Hon. R. A. G. Dalzell to be Lient.-Colonel ; Capt. 
T. Harries to be Major.—s6th Foot, brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel W. L. Tudor to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet 
Major W. K. Stuart to be Major.—Staff, Colonel 
Hi. Havelock, C.B. 53rd Regt. from Quartermaster- 
General to be Adjutant-Gen. to the Forces serving 
in the East Indies; Col. G. Congreve, C.B., 29th 
Regt. to be Quartermaster-General to the Forces 
serving in the East Indies; Paymaster H. S. 8. 
Burney, from 5ist Foot, to be Paymaster of a 
Depot Battalion.—Staff-Surgeon R. Lawson to be 
Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals.—Brevet, 
Colonel G. H. Lockwood, C.1. half-pay 3rd Light 
Dragoons, Aide-de-camp to the Queen, to be Major- 
General ; Lieut.-Colonel H. K. Storks, unatt. to 
be Colonel in the Army; Major W. D. Deverill, 
Depot Battalion at Walmer, to be Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Army; Capt. Hf. J. Darell, 60th Foot, to be 
Major in the Army. 

Dec. 12. 50th Foot, Lieut.-General Sir Richard 
England, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—8th Foot, Lieut.- 
Gen. Jolin Duffy, C.B. and K.C. from 28th Foot, 
to be Colonel.—28th Foot, Major-Gen. Henry J. W. 
Bentinck to be Colonel.—67th Foot, Major-Gen. 
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Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—46th 
Foot, Major-Gen. John Lysaght Pennefather, C.B. 
to be Colonel.—Lord Burghersh (Major unatt.) 
having been promoted on 20th Sept. 1854, to the 
brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel for distinguished 
service in the field, to have that rank converted 
into substantive rank, unattached.—The following 
officers, being Colonels in the Army, and holding 
the rank of Brigadier-Generals in the Crimea, to 
be Major-Generals : Richard Airy, unatt.; J. B. B. 
Estcourt, unatt.; H. W. Adams, C.B. 49th Foot; 
Hon. J. Y. Scarlett, 5th Drag. Guards; Sir John 
Campbell, Bart. 38th Foot; A. W. Torrens, unatt.; 
George Buller, C.B. Rifle Brigade ; William Eyre, 
C.B. half-pay 73rd Foot.—The following regimen- 
tal Majors, but being Lieut.-Colonels by brevet, 
to have their brevet rank converted into substan- 
tive rank: Lord West, 21st Foot; T.S. Powell, 57th 
Foot; Richard Wilbraham, 7th Foot ; A. H. Hors- 
ford, Rifle Brigade ; Hon, Percy E. Herbert, 43rd 
Foot; H. C. B. Daubeny, C.B. 55th Foot; and 
Harry Smyth, 68th, foot.—Major the Hon. Wm. 
Lygon Pakenham to be Lieut.-Colonel, unatt.— 
To the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel and substan- 
tive rank of Major, unattached, Capt. and brevet 
Major the Hon. J. W.B. Macdonald.—To the brevet 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, Majors T.[W. McMahon, 
5th Drag. Guards, W. S. R. Norcott, Rifle Brigade, 
R. J. Straton, 77th, J. R. Stuart, 21st, Sir Thomas 
II. C. Troubridge, 7th, George Dixon, 77th, R. T. 
Farren, 47th, J. G@. Champion, 95th, 1. W. Bun- 
bury, 23rd, Henry Hume, 95th, J. B. Pattullo, 
30th, J. T. Grant, 49th, Alexander Low, 4th Light 
Drag. F. P. Harding, 22nd, and Capt. and brevet 
Lieut.-UCol. A.C. Sterling, unattached.—Capt. and 
brevet Major Charles Nasmyth, unatt. to have the 
substantive rank of Major.—To the brevet rank of 
Licut.-Colonel for distinguished service in the field, 
tobert Blane, unatt.; G. V. Mundy, 33rd Foot ; 
the Hon. Adrian Hope, 60th Rifles ; the Hon. Fran- 
cis Colborne, 15th Foot; Hon. Robert Rollo, 42nd 
Foot; J. S. Wood, 13th Foot; Prince Edward of 
Saxe Weimar, Grenadier Guards.—To the brevet 
rank of Majors in the Army, for distinguished ser- 
vice in the field, J. A. V. Kirkland, 2Ist, K. D. 
Mackenzie, 92nd, James Conolly, unatt., Alex. 
Macdonell, Rifle Brig., E. S, Claremont, Canadian 
Rifles, E. 2. Wetherall, Scots Fus. Guards, F. R. 
"lrington, Rifle Brig., C. S. Glazbrook, 49th, T. H. 
Clifton, 7th Drag. Gds.,C. J. Woodford, Rifle Brig. 
W.P. Campbell, 23rd, W. F. Hopkins, R.M., E. H. 
Maxwell, 88th, Hugh Sinith, 3rd, J. A. Street, 57th, 
J. A. Ewart, 93rd, J. E. Thackwell, 22nd, H. E. 
Weare, 50th, J. R. Glyn, Rifle Brig., E. 
23rd, E. G. Halloweil, 28th, T. Davis, 95th, C. G. 
Ellison, Gren. Guards, W. Sankey, 47th, H. M. 
Hamilton, 47th, E. A. Whitmore, 30th, Hon. A. E. 
Ifardinge, Coldstr. Gds., William Inglis, 57th, Hon. 
W. F. Searlett, Scots Fus. Gds., R. N. F. Kings- 
cote, Scots Fus. Gds., A. If. Lane-Fox, Gren. Gds., 
E. Neville, Scots Fus. Gds., Edward Fellows, 12th 
Light Drag., S. G. Jenyns, 13th Light Drag., J. W. 
Armstrong, 49th, Lawrence Shadwell, 19th, Wm. 
Morris, 17th Light Drag. John Hackett, 77th, Hon. 
P. R. B. Feilding, Coldstr. Guards, Cadwallader 
Adams, 49th, A. H. P. Stuart-Wortley, Ist Drag. 
Gds., Hon. G. Elliot, Rifle Brig., J. W. Thompson, 
10th Light Drag., C. C. de Morel, 67th, A. W. D. 
Burton, 5th Dray. Guards, James Gubbins, 85th, 
L. HI. Daniell, 38th, Hon. A. M. Cathcart, 93rd, 
Hon. W. G. Boyle, 21st, J. H. Burke, 88th, A. M. 
McDonald, 92nd, Lumley Graham, 4lst, A. C. Gre- 
ville, Scots Fusilier Guards. 

Dec. 13. Colonel Samuel Robert Wesley to be 
Deputy-Adjutant of Royal Marines; Lieut.-Col. 
G. C. Langley to be Assistant Adjutant-General of 
Royal Marines. 

Dec. 15. Seotch Fusilier Guards, Captain and 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Ridley tofbe Major (with the 
rank of Col. in the army); Lieut. and Capt. Lord 
Adolphus F. C. W. Vane-Tempest to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel.—Nifle Brigade, Capt. E. A. Somer- 
set to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. J. W. Cox, 13th 
Foot, and Captain William John Chads, 64th 
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Foot, to be Majors in the Army; Capt. Henry 
Tombs, Bengal Art. to be Major in the Army in 
the East Indies ; Capt. William Olpherts, Bengal 
Art. to have the local rank of Major in Turkey.— 
Unattached, brevet Col. F.C. Irwin (late Com- 
mandant of Troops in Western Australia) to be 
Lieut.-Colonel on the abolition of that appoint- 
ment. 

Dec. 16. Constantine-Henry Marquess of Nor- 
manby, K.G. to be Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Dec. 22. 5th Dragoon Guards, brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel Thomas W. M‘Mahon to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. Richard Thompson to be Major.—7th Foot, 
brevet Major A. J. Pack to be Major.—13th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. Lord Mark Kerr, from half-pay Ceylon 
Rifle Regt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice brevet Col. Stuart, 
who exchanges.—2Ist Foot, Major J. R. Stuart to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Lieut.-Col. F. P. Haines 
to be Major.—38th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. J. J. 
Louth to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major J. S. 
Adamson to be Major.—49th Foot, Major J.T. 
Grant to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major C. 5. 
Glazbrook to be Major.—Rifle Brigade, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. W. S. R. Norcott to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
brevet Major Alex. Macdonell to be Major.—Brevet, 
Capt. Jacob Meek, of the 78th Foot, to be Major 
and Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Lieut.-Col. 5S. R. 
Wesley, R.M. to be Colonel in the Army ; Captain 
G. C. Langley, R.M. to be Major and Lieut.-Col. in 
the Army. 


— 


Wm. Digby Seymour, esq. to be Recorder of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Abingdon.—Joseph Naythorne Reed, esq. 
Antrim Co.—Arthur Hercules Pakenham, esq. 
Bedford,—William Stuart, esq. 

Coventry.—Sir Joseph Paxton. 

Fermanagh Co.—Col. the Hon. H. A. Cole, 
Gloucestershire (East).—Robert S. Holford, esq. 
Limerick.— Stephen De Vere, esq. 
Marylebone.—Lord Viscount Ebrington, 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 24. Capt. G. W. C. Conway to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

Capt. Henry Smith, C.B. late of the Prince Re- 
gent 90, to be superintendent of Haslar Iospital 
and Clarence Victualling Yard. 

Capt. King, of the Leander 50, to be Captain of 
the Rodney 90. 

Capt. Lewis T. Jones, of the Sampson 6, to be 
Captain of the London 90. 

Capt. S. T. Brock, additional Captain of the 
Britannia 120, to command the Sampson 6, 

Capt. the Hon. S. T. Carnegie, of the Tribune 31, 
to be Captain of the Leander 50. 

Capt. C. F. Hillyar (1852) to the command of 
the Malacca 15, screw. 

Comm. Leopold George Heath, of the Niger 12, 
to be acting Captain of the Sanspareil 71, screw. 

Capt. the Hon. J. R. Drummond, of the Retri- 
bution 22, to the Tribune 31, screw. 

Comm. Lord John Hay, of the Wasp 12, screw, 
to be acting Captain of the Tribune. 

Lieut. Henry Lloyd, to be acting Commander 
of the Wasp. 

Lieut. Hore, of the Beagle, to be acting Com- 
mander of the Niger. 

Lieut. William N. W. Hewett (1854), recently 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant for his gallant 
conduct in standing by his gun and effectually re- 
pelling the Russians in the attack upon the bat- 
tery in front of Sebastopol, to command the Beagle. 

Lieut. Lacon U. Hammet (1846), flag Lieut. to 
Rear-Adm, Plumridge, promoted to Commander. 








. 
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EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. V. W. Ryan, D.D. Bishopric of Mauritius. 

Rey. G. E. Green, (P.C. of St. Andrew Auckland) 
Hon. Canonry in Cathedral Church of Durham. 

Rev. E. Girdlestone (V. of Deane, Lancashire,) 
Canonry in the Cathedral Church of Bristol. 

Rey. R. R. Fowler, Minor Canonry in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Worcester. 

Hon. and Rev. T. R. Keppel (R. of North Creake), 
Hon. Canonry in Cathedral Church of Norwich. 

Rev. C. F. Mackenzie, Archdeaconry of Natal. 

Rev. J. Richards, Treasurership of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Lazerien, Leighlin, and to Shrule, 
Sletey, and Cloydagh. 

Rey. C. Richson, Canonry in the Cathedral Church 
of Manchester, and St. Andrew P.C. Ancoats, 
Manchester. 

Rev. C. A. Thurlow, Chancellorship of the diocese 
of Chester. 

Rev. T. L. Wheeler, Precentorship of the Cathedral 
Church of Worcester. 

Rev. J. Wise, Hon. Canonry in Cathedral Church 
of Colombo. 

Rey. E. S. Bankes, Corfe-Castle R. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Baverstock, Breen P.C. Gloucestershire. 

Rey. J. Bell, Brace-Meol, V. Shropshire. 

Ney. B. J. Binns, St. Ann’s P.C. Carnarvonshire. 

Rey. F. B. Broadbent, Waterhead P.C. Lancashire, 

Rey. W. Brooksbank, Lamplugh R. Cumberland. 

Rey. R. Brougham, Killea and Rathmoylan R. and 
V. dio. Waterford. 

Rev. J. W. Brown, Trent-Vale P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. W. Brown, Broadwas R. Worcestershire. 

Rey. H. Cleare, Walsden P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Colbourne, St. Matthias P.C. Bethnal- 
green, London. 

Rey. J. Cowen, Rachconnell R. Ireland. 

Rev. T. Cox, Threapwood P.C. Flintshire. 

Rev. P. J. Croft, Kirton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. S. Drew, Pulloxhill V. Beds. 

Rey. W. J. Edge, St. Aldate P.C. Gloucester. 

Rey. E. Edmunds, St. Michael V. Southampton. 

Rey. A. Frith, Holy Trinity P.C. Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire. 

Rey. E. H. Gibbon, St. Peter R. Thetford, Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Gill, St. John’s P.C. Charlotte-st. Fitzroy- 
square, London. 

tev. G. F. Goddard, Southfieet R. Kent. 

Rey. H. Gough, Yeland-Conyers P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. G. Granville, Stratford-upon-Avon V. Warw. 

Rev. F. H. Hall, Carrick P.C. dio. Derry. 

Rey. J. Hall, Beeley P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rey. H. Harding, Stapleton R. Salop. 

Rey. G. G. Hayter, Burnham-Sutton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. S. Hemmning, Rayne R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Hordern, Burton-Agnes V. w. Harpham C, 
Yorkshire. 

tev. H. James, Goodnestone P.C. Kent. 

Rey. B. W. Johnstone, Farndon P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. F. Lanfear, Christ Church P.C. Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset. 

Rey. I. H. Law, Berrow P.C. Worcestershire. 

Rey. T. A. Lindon, St. Peter P.C. Halliwell, Lanc. 

Rev. T. B. Lloyd, St. Mary P.C. w. St. Michael 
P.C. Shrewsbury. 

Rev. G. London, Burneside P.C. Westmoreland. 

Rev. R. Lowndes, Poole-Keynes R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Lyon, Bardsea P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. H. Meers, Rolvenden V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Mould, Tamworth V. w. Amington C. and 
Hopwas St. John C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. Newman, Brockhampton P.C. Herefordsh. 

Rev. J. Owen, St. Margaret P.C. Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Palmer, Bromyard V. Herefordshire. 

Rev. W. J. Pattinson, Laxton V. Northamptonsh. 

Rey. A. R. Pennington, Utterby V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. H. G. Pepys, Grimley V. w. Hallow C. and 
Christ Chapel C. Worcestershire. 

Rev. R. H. Poole, St. Thomas P.C. Leeds. 

Rey. G. A. Powell, Sutton-Veney R. Wilts. 

Rey. W. Rawlins, Bicknoller V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Sandford, Holy Trinity P.C. Kingswood, 


a Gloucestershire. 
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Rev. R. Smith, ston R. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. A. A. N. F. Solari, Ocker Hill P.C. Staff. 

Rev. W. W. Stockdale, Witchling R. Kent. 

Hon. and Rev. W. W. C. Talbot, Bishop’s Hatfield 
R. w. Totteridge C. Herts. 

Rey. A. J. Tharp, Snailwell R. Cambridgeshire. 

Nev. F. R. Traill, Stanway V. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. C. E. Turner, All Saints’ P.C. Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire. 

Rev. G. H. Vachell, St. John R. Horselydown, 


Surrey. 
Rev. W. Walsh, Great Tey R. (Sinecure) and V. 


Ssex. 
Rev. R. Wilton, St. Thomas P.C. York. 
Rey. C. W. Wood, Atwick V. Yorkshire. 
Rev. J. T. Wrenford, St. Nicholas V. Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. J. 8. Blackwood, LL.D. to the Hospital at 
Scutari. 

Rev. W. H. Buck, to the Queen’s Prison. 

Rev. P. Butler, to the Hospital at Scutari. 

Rev. W. Freeth (S.P.G.F.P.) to Army in the East. 

Rev. W. F. Hobson (S.P.G.F.P.) to the Army in 
the East. 

Rev. W. L. Mason, for the island of Mauritius. 

Rev. H. Mitchell, to the Earl of Eglinton and 
Winton, K.T. 

Rev. L.J. Parsons (S.P.G.F.P.)to Army in the East. 

Rev. G. H. Proctor (S.P.G.F.P.) to the Army in 
the East. 

Rev. J. W. Ridley, to H.M.S. Nankin 50,Chatham. 

Rev. H. A. Taylor, (S.P.G.F.P.) to the Army in 
the East. 

Rey. D. Winham (S.P.G.F.P.) to Army in the East. 

Rev. J. Wrench (and Mathematical Master) to 
H.M. Ordnance School, Carshalton, Surrey. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


E. R. Farbrother, Mastership of the Grammar 
School, Bampton, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. W. Green, Head Mastership of the Colle- 
giate School, Camberwell, Surrey. 

Rey. J. C. Lowe (Minor Canon of Durham), Mas- 
tership of the School preparatory to the Durham 
Grammar School. 

Rev. T. Preston, Lord Almoner’s Professorship of 
Arabic in Cambridge University. 

Rey. W. Smith, Professorship of Natural History, 
Queen’s College, Cork. 

H. W. Watson, M.A. Second Mastership of the City 
of London School. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 29. At Sydney, N.S. Wales, Mrs. Mac- 
Farlane, a dau. 

Oct. 16. At Ferozepore, Bengal, the wife of 
Capt. Sir Edward Fitzgerald Campbell, Bart. 
H.M. 60th Rifles, a son. 

Nov. 11. At Hardwick house, Chepstow, the 
wife of the Rev. Garnons Williams, a son and 
heir. 13. At the Elms, Chickerel, Dorset, 
the wife of J. J. H. Longman, a son and heir. 
—15. At Marlborough hill, London, the wife 
of Lionel Skipwith, esq..a dau.——17. The wife 
of H. Edmund Gurney, esq. of Upton, Essex, 
a dau.—18. At Pieta house, Malta, the wife 
of John Stuart Coxon, esq. a son and heir.—— 
At Walmer, Kent, the wife of Henry Harvey, 
esq. Capt. Royal Navy, a dau.—20. At Els- 
don castle, the wife of the Rev. John Baillie, 
Canon Residentiary of York, a dau.—— At 
Scotton rectory, the wife of Octavius Luard, a 
dau.——21. At Longnor hall, Salop, the wife 
of E. Corbett, esq. a son.——23. At Minster 
Acres, Northumberland, the Hon. Mrs. Silver- 
top, a dau.——24. At Dover, Lady Isabel Bligh, 
a son.——At Ramsbury, Wilts, the wife of the 
Rev. Edw. Meyrick, a son.——25. At Scrafton 
lodge, Lady Chater, a son.——27. The wife of 
the Rev, William Somerset, a dau.——29. At 
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Upottery, the wife of the Hon. W. W. Adding- 
ton, a son and heir.——30. At Doneraile, the 
Viscountess Doneraile, a dau.——At Norfolk 
terrace, Westbourne grove west, the wife of 
John Whitehead, esq. barrister-at-law, a dau. 

Dec. 2. In Queen’s sq. Bath, the Hon. Mrs. 
R. Lambert Baynes, a dau.——The wife of R. 
Westmacott, esq. a dau.——3. At Seafield, Ire- 
land, Viscountess Stopford, a dau.——The wife 
of the Rev. J. D. Affleck, Rector of Dalham, a 
dau. —— At Marlborough hill st. St. John’s 
wood, the wife of Professor Creasy, a son.—— 
In James st. Buckingham gate, the wife of the 
Rev. George Rust, of King’s College School, a 
dau.—4. At Henbury court, Glouc. the wife 
of the Rev. George Butterworth, a son.——At 
Rendcomb park, Glouc. the wife of David Ful- 
lerton, esq. a dau.——At Micklefield hall, 
Herts, the wife of Thomas Clutterbuck, a dau. 
—8. At Foulmire rectory, near Royston, the 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Savile, a dau.——At Chester 
place, the wife of Henry Dalbiac, esq. a dau. 
——9. At East hall, Middleton Tyas, Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, the wife of the Hon. A. C. 
Orde Powlett, a dau.——10. At Stow lodge, 
Suffolk, the Hon. Mrs. George Dashwood, a 
dau.——At Bath, the wife of Henry wey te 
esq. a son and heir.—12. At Earlham hall, 
Norfolk, Mrs. John Gurney, a son.——14. At 
Chester sq. the wife of George Bradford Elli- 
combe, esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. . 


May8. At Victoria, New Zealand, John W. 
Williams, esq. fifth son of Archdeacon Henry 
Williams, to Sarah, only dau. of James Busby, 
esq. formerly H. M. Resident at New Zealand, 

June 7. At Sydney, N.S. Wales, Capt. Henry 
Wheeler, late 47th Foot, to Matilda, third sur- 
viving dau. of the late George Collier, esq. of 
North Brixton. 

22. At Hobart Town, George James Neill, 
esq. of H.M. Ordnance, second son of W. Neill, 
esq. of Hull, late of the 85th Light Inf. to Sarah- 
Amelia, youngest dau. of Captain Sir H. E. 
Atkinson, R.N. 

July 26. At Sydney, N.S.W. Lancelot F.C. 
Thomas, esq. Madras Art. third son of Lieut.- 
Colonel R. A. Thomas, of soup. to Cordelia, 
second dau. of James Husband, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Benares, Benjamin Healey, esq. 
Bimlipatam, Madras, to Rosa-Emma-Cooke, 
youngest dau. ; and James Ranald Martin, esq. 
Bengal Art. to Elizabeth-Nash-Cooke, eldest 
dau. of the late William Cooke Wallace, esq. 
and step-daughters of Lieut.-Colonel Liptrap, 
commanding 42nd Bengal Light Ivf. 

19. At Daijeeling, Bengal, Alfred Worsley 
Montagu, * 68th N. Inf. to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late George Augustus Ward, esq. 
of Wisbech. 

24. At Kurrachee, Bombay, Charles Scott 
Jessop, esq. 2nd Regt. E.L.I. to Margaret-Cres- 
well, third dau. of the Rev. Henry Thorp, In- 
cumbent of Topsham, Devon. 

31. At Allygurh, Edward Ellis Walker, esq. 
Bengal Horse Art. to Charlotte-Bayley, only 
dau. of Charles Gubbins, esq. C.S.—At Ber- 
hampore, Bengal, Walter Raleigh Gilbert 
Hickey, esq. nephew of Gen. Sir Walter Gilbert, 
G.C.B. to Henrietta-Jane, dau. of Thomas 
Stirling, esq. R.N. and grand-dau. of W. L. 
Hockin, esq. of Dartmouth. 

Oct. 3. At Handsworth, Warw. the Rey. 
Wm. J. J. Welch, B.A. Curate of St. George’s, 
Birmingham, to Elizabeth-Matilda, eldest dau. 
of ‘Thomas Aston, esq. 

- At Bodmin, Ambrose Thomson, esq. only 
son of Henry Thomson, esq. of Parkhill, to 
Caroline, third dau. of the late James Kemp- 
thorne, esq. and granddau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Kempthorne.—— At Plymouth, Capt. 
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Elliot, R. Art. to 5 ee eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. T. H. Walker, of Bickleigh, Devon. 
——At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieut.-Col. Top- 
ham, Lieut. of H.M. Guard of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, to the Lady Mary Bentinck, youngest 
dau. of the late Duke of Portland.——At War- 
rington, John, second son of the late Charles 
Tayleur, esq. Oaklands, Torquay, to Eliza, third 
dau. of the late John Alderson, esq. of War- 
rington.——At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
the Rev. John Hanson Sperling, only son of 
John Sperling, esq. of Kensington palace gar- 
dens, to Anna Maria, second dau. of Sir George 
Barrow, Bart. —— At Stoke-next-Guildford, 
John Mangles Lowis, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service, eldest son of John Lowis, esq. late a 
Member of the Council of India, to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of Ross Donnelly Mangles, esq. M.P.—— 
At Upton, Torquay, William Leith Hay, second 
son of Sir Andrew Leith Hay, of Rannes, K.H. 
to Emma-Anne, eldest dau. of John Beaumont 
Swete, esq.——At Matherne, Thomas-Henry, 
second son of Thomas Henry Maudslay, esq. 
of Lambeth and Norwood, Surrey, to Mary- 
Anne, second dau. of John Russell, esq. of the 
Wyelands, Monm. 

6. At Dover, Capt. Robert Grange, to Frede- 
rica- Whittaker, dau. of the late Major Brooks. 

7. At Old Charlton, Kent, Lieut.-Col. Fre- 
derick Browne, H.E.1.C.S. to Mary-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Nokes, esq. solicitor, of 
Woolwich. 

8. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, George Old- 
mixon, esq. Capt. R.N. to Frances-Margaret, 
second dau. of John Hodgson, esq. 

9. At Machen, Monm. Sir Geo. F. R. Walker, 
Bart. to Fanny-Henrietta, third dau. of Sir 
Charles Morgan, Bart.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Edward Norris, esq. of Grappen- 
hall, Cheshire, to Mary, relict of John George 
Graeff, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Taylor, esq. of Grafton st. Fitzroy sq. 

10. At Clifton, Benjamin Tuthill Allen, esq. 
of Burnham, Som. to Catherine-Harriett, eldest 
dau. of the late Edward Daniel, esy. of Bristol. 
——At Burnley, Lieut.-Col. Every Clayton, 
Ist Lanc. Militia, second son of Sir Henry 
Every, Bart. to Eliza-Haisted, dau. of the late 
Robert Holgate, esq.——At Walditch, Dorset, 
Arnold Parker, esq. eldest son of T. J. Parker, 
esq. of Endcliffe, near Sheffield, to Mary-Caro- 
line, only child of the late W. A. H. Fowlds, 
esq. of Skernielands, Ayrshire.——At Hol- 
brook, Capt. Thomas Gaisford, H.E.1.C.S.’s 
Artillery, of Bagstone, Glouc. to Catherine, 
youngest dau. of Robert Martin, esq. of Hol- 
brook, Suffolk. 

11. At Corsley, Wilts, the Rev. John Thomas 
Atkin Swan, of Leadinton, co. Cork, to Anne- 
Symes, elder dau. of the Rev. James Hay 
Waugh, Rector of Corsley.—— At Kenn, Gilbert 
Maxwell Walsh, esq. of Grimblethorpe hall, 
Linc. to Charlotte, eldest dau, of Francis Baring 
Short, esq. of Bickham.——At Frome, Major 
William O’Brien, H.E.1.C.8. to Mary-Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Thos. Charles, esq.—— 
At Frant, Lieut. Poulton Williams, R.N. to 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late William Smith, 
esq. of Fairy hall, Mottingham, Kent.——At 
Alverstoke, Lewis Cooper, esq. of Caversham 
hill, Oxon, to Fanny-Hammond, only child of 
George Cowper, esc. of Reading, and niece of 
the late Charles Hammond, esq. of Wantage. 
——At Edinburgh, Samuel Home Stirling, esq. 
of Giorat, eldest surviving son of the late Capt. 
George Stirling, 9th Fuot, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of Major Begbie, of North Heath, Berks, 
late of 82d Regt. 

12. At Mathon, Wore. the Rev. W. R. Vil- 
liers, eldest son of the Rev. Wm. Villiers, Vicar 
of Bromsgrove, to Emily-Conduit, youngest 
dau. of the late William Vale, esq. of Mathon 
court. —— At Workington, John Hopwood 


Marriages. 
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Boardman, M.A. Fellow of Caius Coll. Camb. 
to Mary, third dau. of the late J. S. Dickinson, 
esq. surgeon.——At Grasmere, the Rev. J. H. 
R. Sumner, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late C. 
Gibson, esq. of Invermore park, Lanc.——At 
Lewisham, Hammond Weston Gwyn, esq. Capt. 
R.M. second son of William Gwyn, esq. of 
Tasburg lodge, Norf. to Georgiana-Catherine, 
eldest dau. of Quarles Harris, esq.—— At 
Brighton, the Rev. A. B. Frazer, eldest son of 
Licut.-Col. Frazer, late 42d R. Highlanders, to 
Georgiana, only child of C. King. esq.——At 
Islington, John Marshall, esq. F.R.C.S. of Sa- 
ville row, to Ellen, youngest dau. of Charles 
Williams, esq. of Holloway.——At Twicken- 
ham, Fenwick Boyce Barron, esq. Capt. 3d Dra- 
goon Guards, youngest son of Charles Barron, 
esq. Aldershot Place, Hants, to Henrietta, sec. 
dau. of the late Henry Young, esq.——At Cam- 
bridge, Henry Erskine Rowe, esq. Fellow of 
Trinity college, and Professor of Classics in 
the University of Melbourne, to Emily, only 
dau. of Mr. E. Fentiman, of Thrapston.—— At 
Mundsley, Norf. George Humby, esq. Capt. in 
Norfolk Militia, to Eliza-Anna, relict of the Rev. 
William Hammond, and dau. of the late Major 
LBudgen, of Holmesdale-house, Surrey. 

14. At Ripon, the Rev. Aaron Manby, Vicar 
of Nidd, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of W. C. 
Lewis, esq. late of Clifton, near Bristol.— 
At Honiton, Capt. P. M‘Pherson, 17th Regt. 
second son of Colonel M‘Pherson, C.B. to 
Mary-Elizabeth, only dau. of Robert H. Aber- 
dein, esq. of Honiton.——At Brampford Speke, 
John TWilliams, fourth son of the late Rev. 
David Williams, Rector of Bleadon, Som. to 
Rebecca. second dau. of the late John Shep- 
pard, esq. of ‘Truro.——At St. James’s Picca- 
dilly, Joseph John Wilson Watson, esq. Ph. D. 
of Upper Brook street, to Georgina-Anne, only 
child of the late John Gregory Welch, esq. of 
Arle, Glouc. ——At St. Pancras, Leopold James 
Lardner, esq. of the British Museum, to Emily- 
Frances-Louisa, youngest dau. of N. Dennys, 
esq. of Ampthill sq. 

16. Baron Wydenbruck, Charge d’Affaires 
for Austria at the court of Hesse Cassel, for 
some years Secretary at the Austrian embassy 
at London, to Isabella Blacker, dau. of Lieut- 
Col. S. J. Blacker, and step-dau. to the Hon. 
George Browne, brother to Lord Kilmaine.—— 
At Dover, Alexander-Lewis-Joseph Count Milon 
de Villiers, to Mary-Grace-Susanna, only dau. 
of Samuel Crumpe, esq. M.D. late of Limerick. 

17. At Edinburgh, George JZaillie, esq. 
younger, of Jerviswoode, to Helen, younger 
dau. of Sir John Warrender, Bart.——At Co- 
ventry, the Rev. John George Gregory, B.A. 
Caius Coll. Camb, to Eliza-Astley, eldest dau. 
of late Rey. Benj. Howells, Rector of Hughley. 
——At High Harrogate, John Marshall, esq. 
of Aldborough hall, Boroughbridge, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Smyth Eggin- 
ton, esq. of Kirkella house.——At Chale, 1.W. 
Jonathan Worsley, esq. of Ryde, son of the 
late Rev. James \Vorsiey, of Billingham, and 
Vicar of Thorley, to Elizabeth, third dau. of 
late Rey. Thos. Bowreman, Rector of Brooke. 
~-—At Wimbledon, the Rev. Francis John Scott, 
M.A. Incumbent of the Holy Trinity, Tewkes- 
bury, to Mary-Elizabeth, dau. of Major James 
Oliphant.—— At Tunbridge Wells, Herbert- 
‘Taylor, son of Thomas Neville Ussher, H.B.M. 
Consul-General at Hayti, to Julia-Sarah, widow 
of Capt. G. W. 8S. Hicks, and dau. of Capt. A. 
Bond, Master-Attendant of Balasore. —— At 
Castle Eaton, Wilts, Edgar, third son of the 
Rev. John Sharpe, to Louisa, second dau. of 
the late Samuel Adams, esq. of Totnes.——At 
St. Pancras, B. G. Cubitt, esq. second son of the 
late Rev. John Cubitt, of Southrepps, Norfolk, 
to Maria, youngest dau. of the late John Wilson, 
esq.——At Edinburgh, Comm. John de C, A. 
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Agnew, R.N. second son of the late Sir Andrew 
Agnew, Bart. to Patricia-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late William Henry Dowbiggin, esy.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Wilmot Lane, esq. 
to Louisa-Annie, dau. of the late C. P. Vale, 
esq. 

18. At Spaxton, Som. Arden Gorwyn, esq. 
eldest son of J. L. A. Gorwyn, esq. of Cutley 
house, Kingston, to Elizabeth, only dau. of John 
Mullins, esq. of Spaxton Court.—— At St. 
James’s Catholic church, Spanish pl. London, 
Joseph Percival Radcliffe, esq. eldest son of 
Sir J. Radcliffe, Bart. of Rudding park, York- 
shire, to Katharine, only surviving child of the 
late Sir Edward and the Hon. Lady Doughty, 
of Tichborne park, Hants.——At Totteridge, 
Herts, Charles-James, only son of Robert Shed- 
den Scrimgeour, esq. to Lucy-Clarendon, only 
dau. of James Mackintosh, esq.——At Bray, 
co. Wicklow, the Rev. Samuel Allen Windle, of 
Mayfield, Staff. to Sydney-Katharine, fifth dau. 
of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Josiah Coghill, Bart. 
-—At Ashwicken, Norfolk, William-Stephen, 
eldest son of the Kev. Thomas Dinham Atkin- 
son, Vicar of Rugeley, and Rural Dean, to Anna- 
Maria, only dau. of the Rev. George Mumford, 
Vicar of East Winch, Norf.——At St. Pancras, 
Henry Schofield Johnson, M.D. of Fenton, Staff. 
to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Lieut. 
S. W. Flinders, R.N.——At St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, John Kirkpatrick,esq. to Margaretta, eldest 
dau. of Major Caldecot, of Holton Hall, Linc. 

19. At Hertford, the Rev. Wm. Simson 
Longmore, only son of the Rev. James Long- 
more, Vicar of Yealmpton, Devon, to Emme- 
line-Jane, third dau. of Philip Longmore, esq. 
of Hertford castle.——At Almondsbury, near 
Bristol, Sir Edward Kennedy, Bart. to Lady 
Augusta Pery, sister of the present Earl of 
Limerick.—— At St.James’s Piccadilly, Charles 
Sargent, esq. barrister, second son of William 
Sargent, esq. of Putney heath, to Geraldine- 
Harriett, youngest dau. of the late John Unwin, 
esq. of Ulster-terrace.—— At Scoulton, Norfolk, 
the Rev. Albert Augustus Isaacs, M.A. to Anne- 
Elizabeth-Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. M. 
Johnson, B.A. Rector of Scoulton.——At Chel- 
tenham, Lieut. C. F. Short, R.M. eldest son of 
the late Captain Short, R.N. to Jane, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late Joseph Hill, esq. of 
Lincoln hill house, Heref.——At Eastbourne, 
Augustus Frederick Elmslie, esq. of Kingston, 
Surrey, to Louisa-Elizabeth-Harcourt, dau, of 
Major-General Baumgardt, C.Bb.—-At Pen- 
wortham, Lanc. Dr. Charles Wm. Bell, K.L.S. 
of Manchester, late Physician to H.M. Embassy 
at Teheran, to Lucy-Anne, dau. of Wm. Mar- 
shall, esq. ——At St. George’s Hanover square, 
Thomas Fernandez Cla*ke, M.D. of Lambourne, 
to Hannah, only surviving dau. of the late John 
Palmer, esq. of Letcomb Regis, Berks. 

20. At Christchurch Marylebone, Maximi- 
lian August Dremel, esq. of ‘Tunishof, Prussia, 
to Millicent, eldest surviving dau. of Edward 
Sacheverell Chandos Pole, esq. of Radbourne 
hall, near Derby. 

22. At Fleetwood-on-Wyre, James Latham, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Caroline, dau. of James 
Roscoe, esq. of Knutsford, Cheshire. 

24. At Hartshorne, Derb. the Rev. Thomas 
H. Mynors, second son of the late Robert E.E. 
Mynors, esq. to Emily-Anre, only child of the 
late Thomas Worthington, esq.—At Rhyl, 
Flintshire, Richard-Montague, third son of the 
late Rev. George Preston, of Westminster, to 
Jane-Frances, eldest dau. of H. 5. J. Colling- 
wood, esq.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 'T. 
Duff Cater, esq. eldest son of Col. 'T, O. Cater, 
R. Art. to Flora-Eleanor, dau. of the late R. T. 
Goodwin, esq. and formerly Senior Member of 
Council at Bombay.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver square, the Rey. Francis Thornburgh, B.A. 
Minister of St. Thomas’s Kennington, to Anna, 
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relict of Thomas Hurd, esq. of Blandford sq. 


Regent’s park.——At Cottesmore, Oakham, 
Robert-Charles, eldest son of Robert Ransome, 
esq. of Ipswich, to Sarah-Jane, youngest dau. 
of Richard Westbrook Baker, esq.——At Gil- 
lingham, the Rev. Henry Broadway Miles, 
eldest son of Henry Miles, esq. of Gillingham, 
and Rector of Burleston and Admiston, Dorset, 
to Emma, youngest dau. of Edward Neave, esq. 
of Gillingham. At Manfield, —— 
George-Richard, only son of George Withing- 
ton, esq. of Parkfield, Didsbury, near Manches- 
ter, to Maria, fourth dau. of the Rev. John 
Swire, Vicar of Manfield.——At St. Mary’s 
Newington, Robert-Bruce,son of the late Lieut. 
Henry Walker, (a) R.N. to Clara, youngest dau. 
of the late Capt. Arthur Molesworth, R.M.—— 
At Wargrave, Berks, John William Morison, 
esq. only son of the late Major-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Morison, K.C.B. to Mary-Anna-Georgiana, 
third dau. of Major Henry Court, esq. of Castle- 
mans, Berks. 

25. At Chipstead, Surrey, the Rev. J. E. 
Ewing, Rector of Westmill, Herts, to Maria, 
dau. of John Cattley, esq. of Shabden park, 
Surrey.——At Paddington, Fred. Dampier Rich, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. second son of Sir Charles Rich, 
Bart. to Jessy-Catherine, dau. of Sir John H. 
Lethbridge, Bart.——At Limerick, Sir Lucius 
O’Brien, Bart. of Dromoland, Lord-Lieut. of 
Clare, to Louisa, dau. of James Finucane, esq. 
——At Ives, Bucks, the Rev. George ‘Thomas 
Cameron, M.A. Curate of Saint Ebbe, Oxford, 
to Emily-Marian-Sophia, only surviving dau. 
of the Rev. John Short, M.A. Master of Temple 
Balsall, and Rector of Baddesley-Clinton, War- 
wickshire.——At Ditcheat, Somerset, Lewis- 
Charles, son of the late Gen. Davies, of Tan-y- 
Bwich, Cardigansh. to Emma-Frances, dau. of 
the Rey. William Leir, Rector of Ditcheat.—— 
At Stanford-on-the-Soar, the Rev. Charles 
Snell, of Wheathamstead, Herts, to Matilda- 
Katharine, second dau. of the Rev. S. Vere 
Dashwood, of Stanford hall, Notts. ——At South- 
ampton, Arthur James Herbert, Major 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to Elizabeth, widow of 
George Ferguson, esq. of Houghton hall, Cum- 
berland.——-At St. Mawgan, Edward Shepphard 
Carus Wilson, esq. youngest son of the Rev. 
William Carus Wilson, of Casterton hall, West- 
merland, to Ellen-Ann, eldest dau. of Hum- 
phrey Willyams, esq. of Carnanton, Cornwall. 

26. At Winwick, Lancash. the Rev. George 
Croxton Shiffner, Rector of Hamsey, Sussex, 
son of the Rev. George Shiffner, Rector of Am- 
port, Hants, and Canon of Chichester, nephew 
of Adm. Sir Henry Shiffner, Bart. to Elizabeth, 
only child of the late John Greenhall, esq. of 
Myddleton hall, Lanc.—~At Penrith, James 
Bonnell, esq. of Pelling Place, Berksh. eldest 
son of the late James Bonnell, esq. of Carlisle, 
to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thos, Lowry, D.D. of Crosby-on-Eden, Cumb. 
——At All Saints’ Langham pl. Major M. W. 
Gilmore, Bengal C. 8. to Matilda-Mary, third 
dau. of the late Charles Beach, esq. of Dorset 
square.——At Poulton-le-Sands, Richard Albert 
Oldfield, esq. of Sierra Leone, the African tra- 
veller, to Elizabeth-Bland, eldest dau. of Robt. 
Burnet, esq. of Preston.——At Farleigh, Hun- 
gerford, Newton John Lane, esq. of Maveysin 
Kidware, and King’s Bromley, Staff. to Mary- 
Anne-Emily, only dau. of Henry Martin Blair, 
esq. of Farleigh Castle, Somerset. 

. At Chelsea, Major Wilkie, 4th Bengal 
N.I. to Amelia, dau. of Capt. Ford, of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. 

30. At St. James’s Westbourne terr. Thomas 
B. Hanham, esq. of Manston house, Dorset, 
youngest son of the late Sir James Hanham, 
Bart. to Josephine-Ida-Dodson, only child of 
the late William Scott, formerly of Paris and 
Versailles. 
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OBITUARY. 


Viscount Lorton. 

Nov. 20. At Rockingham Boyle, co. 
Roscommon, in his 82nd year, the Right 
Hon. Robert Edward King, Viscount Lor- 
ton, of Boyle, co. Roscommon, and Lord 
Erris, Baron Erris, in the same county; a 
Representative Peer of Ireland, Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county 
of Roscommon, a General in the army, and 
Colonel of the Roscommon Militia. 

Lord Lorton was born in Hill-street, 
Berkeley-square, on the 12th of August, 
1773, the second son of Robert second 
Earl of Kingston, by Caroline, only child 
and heir of Richard FitzGerald, esq. of 
Mount Ophaly, co. Kildare, and Margaret, 
sole daughter and heir of James King, 
fourth Lord Kingston, and last of the elder 
line of the same family. 

He entered the army, in 1792, as an 
Ensign in the 27th regiment, from which 
he was promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 
58th; and shortly after the commencement 
of the war, that regiment was embarked 
on board men-of-war as marines. He 
sailed in the Vengeance 74 with the ex- 
pedition to the West Indies under the 
command of Sir John Jervis and Sir 
Charles Grey ; and, on arriving at Bar- 
bados, the 58th was discharged from ma- 
rine duty. On the formation of the Gre- 
nadier brigade, he was attached to the first 
battalion of Grenadiers under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel Stewart, and served at 
the taking of Martinique, St. Lucie, and 
Guadaloupe. He was again serving in the 
latter island at the time of its re-capture 
by Victor Hugues; and during that severe 
campaign he was engaged in several ac- 
tions, and on the morning of the unfor- 
tunate attack upon Point-a-Pitre he re- 
ceived a blow from a spent ball. 

Having been before this period pro- 
moted at home to a company in the 89th 
regiment, he returned home. In 1794 he 
was advanced to a majority in the 92nd, 
and in 1795 to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 
127th. 

In 1799, on the death of his father, he 
succeeded to considerable estates in the 
counties of Roscommon and Sligo. In 
the year 1800 he was created a peer of 
the kingdom of Ireland by the title of 
Baron Erris of Boyle in the county of 
Roscommon; and on the 30th May 1806 
he was advanced to the dignity of a Vis- 
count. He was elected a Representative 
peer for Ireland in 1820; and appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the county Roscom- 
mon during the administration of Earl 


Grey. His politics were always ardently 
Conservative and Protestant. 

Lord Lorton received the brevet rank 
of Colonel on the Ist Jan. 1801 ; and was 
subsequently Brigadier-General on the staff 
of Ireland. He attained the rank of Major- 
General in 1808, that of Lieut.-General in 
1813, and the full rank of General in 1830. 

He married, Dec. 9, 1799, his cousin 
Lady Frances Parsons, only daughter and 
heir of Laurence first Earl of Rosse, by 
Lady Jane King, eldest daughter of Edward 
first Earl of Kingston. By that lady, who 
died on the 7th Oct. 1841, he had issue 
two sons and five daughters: 1. the Hon. 
Jane, married in 1824 to Anthony Lefroy, 
esq. of Newcastle, co. Longford, late M.P. 
for that county; 2. the Hon. Eleanor, who 
died in 1814, aged twelve years; 3. the Right 
Hon. Robert now Viscount Lorton ; 4. the 
Hon. Caroline, the first wife of the present 
Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart. of Lissadell, 
co. Sligo, to whom she was married in 
March, 1827, and died in the following 
January; 5. the Hon. Frances, the first 
wife of the Rev. Charles Leslie, eldest son 
of the Bishop of Kilmore, to whom she 
was married in- April 1834, and died in 
the following July; 6. the Hon. Louisa, 
who died in 1831, aged 20; and 7. the 
Hon. Lawrence Harman King-Harman, 
who has taken the additional name of Har- 
man, and married in 1637 Mary-Cecilia, 
seventh daughter of the late James Ray- 
mond Johnstone, esq. of Alva, N. B. by 
whom he has a numerous family. 

The present Viscount Lorton was born in 
Dublin in 1204, and married in 1829 Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Gore-Booth, Bart. 
by whom he has issue one son and one 
daughter. ° 

The funeral of Lord Lorton took place 
on the 4th Nov. in the church of Boyle, 
at the early hour of four o’clock, it being 
long the custom of this family to bury by 
night. It was attended by the Hon. King 
Harman, the Hon. R. King, Anthony 
Lefroy, esq. Hon. Captain Talbot, Lord 
Crofton and Hon. E. Crofton, Rev. Charles 
Leslie, Captain King, E. R. Harman, esq.; 
together with all the gentry, without any 
exception, residing on his lordship’s estates. 





Lorp Viscount CHEWTON. 
Oct.7. At Scutari, from his wounds, 
received at the battle of the Alma, aged 
38, the Right Hon. William Frederick 
Waldegrave, Viscount Chewton, Captain 
in the Scots Fusilier Guards. 
He was born on the 29th June, 1816, 
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the eldest son of Rear-Admiral William 
the present Earl Waldegrave, C.B. by his 
first wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Samuel Whitbread, esq. and the Lady 
Elizabeth Grey. 

He entered the army in 1841 as Ensign 
in the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment ; 
became Captain in the 6th Foot 1847; 
and exchanged to the Scotch Fusilier 
Guards in 1848. He served with the mi- 
litia in the suppression of the insurrection 
in Canada; and with the 53d Regiment in 
the campaign on the Sutlej in 1844, in- 
cluding the battle of Sobraon, for which 
he received a medal. 

A letter from Scutari says: ‘‘ His Lord- 
ship had been brought down after the 
battle of Alma, and survived only nine- 
teen days. His case was hopeless from 
the beginning, as his body was covered 
with wounds of a most serious nature, two 
of which penetrated the bowels. He was 
attended by the Inspector General of 
Hospitals, Dr. Ball, also Staff Surgeon 
Menzies and Assistant Surgeon Manifold, 
who were unceasing in their attendance ; 
but every effort to save life was in vain.’’ 

Lord Chewton married, on the 2d July 
1850, Fanny, only daughter of the late 
Captain John Bastard, R.N. of Sharp- 
ham, co. Devon ; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he has left issue two sons 
and one daughter: 1. William-Frederick, 
now Viscount Chewton; 2. the Hon. 
Frances-Mary ; and 3. a posthumous son, 
born on the 14th October. 

It is announced that the officers of the 
Guards are about to erect a monument to 
the memory of Lord Chewton in the Mili- 
tary Chapel at the Birdcage-walk, close to 
that of Major Fitzroy Somerset, eldest 
son of Lord Raglan, who was killed at the 
battle of Moodkee. 

Lorp Dupuey Srvarr, M.P. 

Nov. 17. At Stockholm, in his 52nd 
year, Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P. 
for Marylebone, and a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Buteshire; great-uncle to the Marquess 
of Bute. 

He was born on the 4th Jan. 1803, the 
eighth son of John first Marquess of Bute, 
and the only son of his second marriage 
with Frances, second daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Coutts, the banker. His only 
sister by the same mother was the present 
Countess of Harrowby. Their father died 
during their infancy, and their education 
was superintended by his widow. She was 
a lady of the utmost sweetness of disposi- 
tion, yet one who always acted on the 
highest and noblest sentiments. To her 
Lord Dudley was most tenderly attached, 
and it was to her words and example that 
he attributed the strong feelings of in- 
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dignation against oppression, and com- 
passion for misfortune, which were the 
ruling principles of his life. 

In his early years he passed a consider- 
able time in the south of Europe, where, 
in 1824, he married Christina Alexandrina 
Egypta, daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino. That lady died on the 
14th May, 1847, leaving an only son, Paul- 
Amadeus-Francis-Coutts. 

Lord Dudley Stuart was a member of 
Christ's college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. 1823. 

He was early impressed with admiration 
for the spirited character and the popular 
career of his uncle (by marriage) Sir 
Francis Burdett. He was taught, too, by 
her whom he so much reverenced, to look 
on a seat in the House of Commons as the 
noblest position for an English gentleman. 
He stood for Arundel, on Liberal prin- 
ciples, in 1830, and was returned without 
acontest. His first speech in Parli 
was made in favour of the Reform Bill, 
and it was held to be eminently successful. 
Shortly after this period, Prince Adam 
Czartoryski visited England, and the Mem- 
ber for Arundel was greatly interested by 
the account which that distinguished states- 
man (whom he used to characterise as 
“ the most virtuous of patriots ’’) gave of 
the oppression exercised by the Emperor 
Nicholas in Poland, which had driven the 
Poles to revolt. Soon, too, the wreck of 
the Polish army, refused a shelter by the 
German Powers, then, as now, under the 
domination of Russia, was driven to seek 
a shelter in France, England, or America, 
Lord Dudley was deeply interested by the 
fate of these brave men, and was mainly 
instrumental in obtaining from the Parlia- 
ment a vote of 10,0007. for their relief. 

He now attentively studied the Polish 
question, and formed the deliberate con- 
viction that the aggressive spirit of Russia 
could be effectually quelled by the restora- 
tion of Poland only. Thus his patriotism, 
as well as his innate hatred of oppression, 
and sympathy for misfortune, led him to 
embrace the Polish cause. And it was 
characteristic of him that, though cautious 
and deliberate in decision, he never, when 
a course of action had been once adopted, 
relaxed for an instant in its pursuit while 
a chance of success remained. 

He was rechosen for Arundel, without 
opposition, at the general elections of 1831, 
1832, and 1835 (except that on the first of 
those occasions two votes were given for 
Sir Godfrey Webster), but in 1837 was 
opposed by the old local influence of Lord 
FitzAlan, and defeated by 176 votes to 105. 

For ten years he had no seat in parlia- 
ment; but in 1847 (Sir Charles Napier 
having retired) he became one of the can- 
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didates for the metropolitan borough of 
Marylebone, and was returned at the head 
of the poll, the result of which was as 
follows :— 


Lord Dudley C. Stuart 5367 
Sir Benjamin Hall . . . 5343 
Sir James John Hamilton 3677 
Mr. Serjeant Shee . . . . 662 


Robert Owen (Chartist) . . 1 


At the last general election in 1852 he 
was re-elected without opposition. 

Early in his career Lord Dudley Stuart 
was associated with Cutlar Fergusson, 
Thomas Campbell the poet, Wentworth 
Beaumont, and other influential men in 
the cause of Poland. But the hand of 
death removed the most eminent ; the zeal 
of others grew cold, and Lord Dudley was 
left to fight the battle of a great nation in 
the only arena where the combat could 
still be carried on, the English House of 
Commons, almost alone. The wants of 
the exiles, too, increased rather than di- 
minished; the Government grant making 
no provision for such new victims of Rus- 
sian, Austrian, or Prussian jealousy as were 
constantly arriving, and left to starve ia 
our streets. But Lord Dudley was inde- 
fatigable in soliciting subscriptions, and, 
when these could no longer be obtained, 
in replenishing the exhausted funds of the 
Polish Association by means of public en- 
tertainmenuts. The labour attending these 
benevolent exertions was incredible ; yet 
it was undertaken in addition to a sedu- 
lous attendance in Parliament, a conscien- 
tious discharge of the onerous duties at- 
tending the representation of the largest 
borough in England, and incessant em- 
ployment of the pen in support of the 
Polish cause. Overtures of office he had 
more than once rejected, declaring that 
the only appointment he should accept 
would be that of Ambassador at the Court 
of Warsaw. Passionately fond of field 
sports and every manly exercise, and ca- 
ressed by society, he had more than the 
usual number of reasons for leading a life 
of idleness ; but he valued the advantages 
he enjoyed merely as instruments to be 
employed in furthering the great and good 
objects which he had at heart. He would 
undoubtedly have been a still more popu- 
lar man than he actually was, if he had 
confined his attention exclusively to home 
politics, and could have looked upon 
foreign affairs with that eye of indifference 
which till lately has characterised the great 
majority of members of Parliament. His 


views respecting the danger of Russian 

aggression were laughed at as idle dreams, 

and his ideas respecting the re-establish- 

ment of Poland were pronounced quixotic. 

He lived, however, to sce his favourite 
10 
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opinions embraced by those who for many 
years were their most bitter and formi- 
dable opponents. 

He left England in the early part of 
last September with the hope of recruiting 
his strength. After visiting Denmark, he 
proceeded by way of Gothenburgh to 
Stockholm, where he arrived on the Ist 
of October; and was immediately after- 
wards attacked by cholerine, succeeded 
by a typhoid fever. From this severe 
illness he recovered in about ten days ; 
but, though reduced to a very feeble con- 
dition, he still sought anxiously to turn 
the remainder of the few days which he 
had determined to pass in Stockholm to 
the advantage of the cause which he had 
so much at heart. He thought it of the 
highest importance that Sweden should 
join her forces to those of the Western 
Powers, and should unite herself with 
them in taking measures for the re-con- 
struction of Poland. He had convinced 
himself by conversations with persons of 
all ranks and classes in Sweden, that the 
people of that country were most decidedly 
hostile to Russia, and that they would 
willingly second their government in an 
energetic course of policy. Lord Dudley 
Stuart’s position as an English Member 
of Parliament, his European reputation as 
the champion of the Polish cause, and his 
connection by marriage with the family of 
Bonaparte, were sufficient to ensure that 
his opinions would at least be listened to 
with attention at the Swedish Court. He 
had along audience of the King, which 
was followed by a second at his Majesty’s 
desire ; Lord Dudley had also an audience 
of the Crown Prince, for whose generous 
and manly character he expressed much 
admiration ; and on the very day of his 
last attack he had an audience of the 
King’s second son Prince Oscar, being at 
the time so weak as to render it necessary 
that he should be carried up and down 
the stairs of the palace. 

These exertions, combined with others 
of a similar character, and with laborious 
attention to an extensive correspondence, 
occasioned the formation of water in the 
cellular membrane of the lungs. On the 
16th Nov. Lord Dudley rallied a little, 
but on the 17th, after giving some last 
directions and calmly speaking of his ap- 
proaching end, he tranquilly expired.— 
Examiner. 

The funeral of this distinguished noble- 
man took place at Hertford on the 16th 
December. The body had been removed 
on the previous evening from Stratford- 
place to Balls’ Park, near Hertford, the 
seat of Captain Townshend, M.P. In ad- 
dition to Captain Stuart, the only son of 
Lord Dudley, the Earl and Countess of 
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Harrowby, Lord James Stuart, Captain 
and Mrs. Townshend, and the younger 
branches of these families, there were pre- 
sent Sir B. Hall, the colleague of Lord 
Dudley Stuart in the representation of 
Marylebone; Mr. J. A. Smith, M.P., and 
some other very intimate friends of the de- 
ceased. Prince Ladislas Czartoryski and 
Mr. Blotnicki attended as representatives 
of Prince Adam Czartoryski and the Polish 
refugees in France; Colonel Szyrma and 
seven other gentlemen as representatives 
of the Polish refugees in England; Mr. 
Kirby and three other gentlemen as a de- 
putation from the Literary Association of 
the Friends of Poland; a deputation of 
nine gentlemen from the vestry of St. 
Marylebone, and of nine from the vestry 
of St. Pancras. The windows were closed 
in the streets of Hertford, and the child- 
ren of Christ’s Hospital lined a portion 
of the road through which the procession 
passed. 





Str M. Hicks Beacu, Bart. M.P. 

Nov. 29, At Williamstrip Park, Glouces- 
tershire, of gastric fever, aged 45, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, the eighth Baronet 
(1619), M.P. for the Eastern division of 
Gloucestershire, a Deputy Lieutenant of 
that county, and Lieut.-Colonel of the 
North Gloucester Militia. 

He was born at Netheravon House, 
Wiltshire, on the 25th Oct. 1809, the 
elder son of Michael Beach Beach, esq. of 
that place, and of Williamstrip Park, by 


Caroline- Jane, daughter of William Mount, _ 


esq. of Wasing Place, Berkshire. His 
father was the elder son of Michael Hicks, 
esq. (second son of Sir Howe Hicks, the 
sixth Baronet,) who took the name of 
Beach, having married Henrietta-Maria, 
only daughter and heiress of William 
Beach, esq. of Netheravon. 

Sir Michael succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the 23d Oct. 1834, on the death of his 
great-uncle Sir William Hicks the seventh 
Baronet. He was appointed Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of the North Gloucester militia in 1844. 
He was returned to Parliament for East 
Gloucestershire in January last, in the 
room of the present Duke of Beaufort, by 
a majority of 1109 votes over the Liberal 
candidate Mr. E. Holland. 

Sir Michael married, on the 19th Aug. 
1832, Harriet-Victoria, second daughter of 
John Stratton, esq. of Farthinghoe Lodge, 
Northamptonshire, and had issue three 
sons and six daughters. Ellis-Henry, his 
eldest son, died on the llth Feb. 1837; 
Sir Michael Edward, his successor, was 
born in the following October, and is now 
at Eton. 





Gent. Maga. Vor. XLIII. 


Str W. G. Cumm1ne-Gorpon, Bart. 

Nov. 23. At Altyre, co. Elgin, aged 67, 
Sir William Gordon Cumming-Gordon, 
the second Baronet, of Altyre and Gor- 
donstown (1804). 

He was born at Altyre on the 20th July, 
1787, the third but eldest surviving son of 
Sir Alexander Penrose Cumming, the first 
Baronet (who assumed the name of Gordon 
as heir of entail to Sir William Gordon, 
Bart.), by Helen, daughter of Sir Ludovick 
Grant, and sister to Sir James Grant, Bart. 
He was the representative of the Comyn 
who was a competitor with Bruce for the 
throne of Scotland. 

He succeeded his father in the baronetcy 
on the 10th Feb, 1806. In 1831 he was 
returned, without opposition, for the bo- 
roughs of Elgin, Banff, &c. to the par- 
liament which enacted the Reform bill ; 
but, after contributing to the success of 
that measure, he did not again aspire to 
senatorial honours. 

He married, first, at Zurich, Sept. 11, 
1815, Eliza-Maria, daughter of John 
Campbell, esq. of Islay, by Lady Mary 
Charlotte Maria Campbell, daughter of 
John Duke of Argyll; and by that lady, 
who died in 1842, he had issue two sons 
and four daughters: 1. Sir Alexander- 
Penrose, his successor; 2. Anna-Seymour- 
Conway, married in 1843 to Oswin A. 
Baker Cresswell, esq. son of A. B. Cres- 
well, esq. M.P. of Creswell, Northumber- 
land; 3. Ronaleyne-George, formerly of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, the author of a 
well-known work on Lion-Hunting; 4. 
Henry; 5. Adelaide-Eliza, married in 1852 
to Capt. William Gilfred Creswell, of the 
11th Hussars, second son of A. B. Cres- 
well, esq. ; 6. John-Randolph, of Ceylon; 
7. Alice-Henrietta, married in 1852 to 
John Henry Jenkinson, esq. youngest son 
of the late Bishop of St. David’s ; 8. Eleo- 
nora; 9. Constance, who died young ; 10. 
Constance-Frederica; 11. William-Gor- 
don, of the E. 1. Company’s service ; and 
12. Francis-Hastings-Toona. 

Sir William married, secondly, Dec. 19, 
1846, Jane-Eliza, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Mackintosh, esq. of Geddes and Hil- 
ton, N.B. and had further issue—13. 
Jane-Eliza; 14. Emilia; and 15. Frede- 
rick-Charles-Henville, born in 1850. 

The present Baronet was born in 1816, 
and married in 1845 Anne, only daughter 
of the Rev. Augustus Campbell, Rector of 
Liverpool. He was formerly Captain in 
the 4th Light Dragoons, and is now Major 
of the Inverness militia. 





Lirut.-Gen. Str GrorGe CATHCART, 


Nov. 5. In the battle of Inkermann, 
aged 60, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir G. Cath- 
M 
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cart, K.C.B. Commanding the 4th Divi- 
sion of the British army. 

He was brother to the present Earl Cath- 
cart, being the third son of William-Schaw 
the first Earl, K.T. by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Andrew Elliot, esq. uncle to Gilbert first 
Earl of Minto. 

He was born in London on the 12th 
May, 1794; was sent at an early age to 
Eton, and subsequently entered the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he was placed 
under the tuition of the late eminent Bishop 
Sanford, and afterwards of Robert Bu- 
chanan, the present professor of rhetoric 
and logic at the University of Glasgow. 

In 1810 he commenced his military 
career in the 2nd Life Guards; in the fol- 
lowing year became Lieutenant in the 6th 
Dragoons or Carabincers; and in 1812 
accompanied his father as aide-de-camp, 
when that distinguished general and diplo- 
matist, who had been Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in the expedition to Copen- 
hagen in 1807, and Ambassador to Swe- 
den, was sent as plenipotentiary to Russia 
to conclude a peace with the Emperor Alex- 
ander. He arrived at St. Petersburg, when, 
after the battle of Borodino, on the 7th 
Sept. 1812, the French were in occupation 
of Moscow. 

In Jan. 1813, the Emperoer Alexander 
took the field in person. On the 2d of 
March—the -day after the signing of the 
treaty of Kalisch, which united the King 
of Prussia with the allies—Lord Cathcart 
joined him, and about the end of the 
month the subject of our memoir, then a 
Lieutenant in the 6th Dragoons, and in 
his nineteenth year, joined the Imperial 
head-quarters, and throughout the whole 
of the eventful campaigns of 1813 in Ger- 
many, and 1814 in France, was with the 
grand army, and had thus the advantage 
of being present at the battles of Liitzen 
on the 2d, Bautzen on the 20th and 2Ist 
of May, Dresden and Culm on the 27th 
and 29th of August; the battles round 
Leipsic on the 16th and 18th of October, 
and subsequently the battles of Brienne, 
Bar-sur-Aube, Arcis-sur-Aube, as well as 
numerous minor incidental affairs, and 
finally at the taking of Paris. 

In five of these battles, and with various 
fortune, Napoleon commanded in person. 
General Cathcart published in 1850 a 
volume of Commentaries on these cam- 
paigns, which proves that, though then so 
young an officer, he was an earnest ob- 
server of the lessons in the art of war fur- 
nished in the several hard-fought fields 
from May to Nov. 1813, when Napoleon 
(with the broken remnant of the vast army 
which, to the amazement of all Europe, he 
had brought into Germany after the ter- 
rible disasters of the Russian campaign,) 


was compelled, with the shadows of his 
coming fall gathering thick around him, to 
recross the Rhine. The narrative follows 
solely the line of operations on which the 
two grand armies stood opposed to each 
other; and by help of diagrams not only 
of the relative positions of the armies at 
critical periods, and the order of the several 
battles, but also of the strategic errors of 
Napoleon, which sealed his ruin in that 
campaign, the unprofessional reader is 
enabled to follow the forces through all 
the movements and fortunes of the war. 
A valuable introduction explains the 
several systems of discipline amongst 
the Allies and their enemies, and exhibits 
the influence of national character under 
the several circumstances of attack, de- 
feat, and during long and arduous 
marches. The rapid movement and large 
reserve system of Napoleon is contrasted 
with the slow movement and line system 
first formed by Gustavus Adolphus, and 
acted upon in all the armies of the 
world until Napoleon was compelled to 
adopt the new system, partly by the fra- 
ternity and equality notions, so adverse to 
discipline, but universal among his multi- 
tude of conscripts—partly by the impos- 
sibility of bringing into perfect order such 
enormous masses of troops as his ambition 
and impetuosity rendered essential. The 
book is altogether a plain soldier-like 
chapter of history, written by an eye-wit- 
ness, who never allows himself to be 
tempted by opportunities for brilliant de- 
scription from the force of purely profes- 
sional narrative. The facts were all duly 
noted at the time of their occurrences, and 
the author at last published his Comment- 
aries, because this German campaign, the 
true field of Napoleon’s fall, had been 
previously well-nigh hidden from historic 
sight between the terrible disasters to the 
French of the winter of Russia and the 
glories to the Allies of the hundred days. 
After the peace of 1814, the subject of 
our memoir accompanied his father (who 
was one of the. three plenipotentiaries 
charged with the interests of the British 
Empire) to the Congress at Vienna; and, 
being in that city when Napoleon escaped 
from Elba, he was appointed extra aide- 
de-camp by the Duke of Wellington, and 
in that capacity, accompanying the field- 
marshal to Brussels, was present at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo, and on the day after 
the battle was appointed by his Grace full 
aide-de-camp, in succession to one of those 
who had fallen. He continued on the staff 


of the Duke to the end of the service of 
the Army of Occupation, and was re-ap- 
pointed when his Grace accepted the office 
of Master-General of the Ordnance. In 
that capacity he accompanied his Grace to 
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the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, in 1818; 
to Verona, in 1822; and to Prussia, 1826. 
But, during the twelve years that he held 
the post of aide-de-camp to the Duke, he 
was almost constantly engaged on regi- 
mental duty with the 7th Hussars, which 
he entered in 1819. In 1828 he was ga- 
zetted to the command of the 57th Foot, 
as Lieutenant-Colonel, and for about seven 
years served in Nova Scotia, Bermuda, 
and Jamaica. In 1834 he retired on half- 
pay; but in 1837, in consequence of the 
outbreak in Canada, he was again called 
into active service, and on that occasion 
he left England on a three days’ notice. 
In 1838, two cavalry regiments, the King’s 
Dragoon Guards and the 7th Hussars, 
were sent out: Colonel Cathcart was ap- 
pointed to the command of the former 
regiment, and subsequently as senior officer 
was placed in command of all the troops, 
regular as well as irregular, south of the 
river St. Lawrence, amounting to about 
5000 men. Here he was called upon for 
incessant activity, in protecting the whole 
line of frontier of Lower Canada, towards 
the States of Vermont and New York, 
from the perpetual inroads of the refugees 
and sympathisers. Nor was it only as 
commander, but also as magistrate, that 
he was instrumental in carrying out the 
views of Lord Seaton, then Governor of 
Canada, by which the disturbed districts 
were tranquilised and rendered secure. 
Having thus commanded the King’s 
Guards for upwards of six years, and 
brought the regiment back to England, 
Colonel Cathcart, in 1844, again retired 
on half-pay. In 1846, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as Constable of the Tower of Lon- 
don, recommended him to her Majesty for 
the post of Deputy-Lieutenant, an ap- 
pointment which he held until Feb. 1852. 
His services in Canada probably pro- 
cured him the unsolicited and unexpected 
offer of the Governorship and command 
at the Cape, which he accepted in 1852, 
and where he brought the protracted Kafir 
war to an honourable conclusion. In Dec. 
last he was appointed Adjutant-general of 
the army. His claims were warmly con- 
tested, on some grounds or other, but the 
result showed that he was the last man te 
care for office, when he could service his 
country in the field. Others thought it a 
waste of power that a man fit for the first 
command should go out merely as General 
of a Division. However, on his return to 
England, he went out straight to the Black 
Sea, and landed in the Crimea in the same 
tattered uniform that he had worn through 
the Kafir war. Everybody looked upon 
him as the man who, being only a year or 
two over sixty, and possessing all the ac- 
tivity, genius, and endurance of youth, 
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might some day have the command-in- 
chief. He was that rare and precious cha- 
racter in the British service—a soldier 
devoted to the science and experienced in 
the practice of his profession. There was 
nothing that might not be expected from 
him, and, with such as he to fall back on, 
there was no fear that the army would ever 
be at a loss for a Commander. On the 
afternoon of Nov. 6 Lord Raglan attended 
the funerals of General Sir G. Cathcart, of 
Brigadier Goldie, and of General Strang- 
ways. They were buried. with eleven other 
officers, on Cathcart’s-hill. At the same 
time fourteen officers of the Guards were 
buried together near the Windmill. 

Major-General Cathcart married, May 
12, 1824, Lady Georgiana Greville, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville and 
Louisa Countess of Mansfield; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he has left 
issue five daughters, his only son and two 
other daughters having died before him. 

Sir George Cathcart’s portrait, from a 
daguerreotype by Claudet, was published 
in the Illustrated London News for Feb. 7, 
1852. 





Coronet Hon. F. G. Hoop. 

Oct. 18. Killed in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, aged 45, Colonel the Hon. 
Francis Grosvenor Hood, commanding 
the 3d battalion of the Grenadier Guards, 

He was great-grandson of Admiral the 
first Viscount Hood, and uncle to the pre- 
sent Viscount. His father, the Hon. 
Francis Wheler Hood, was killed on the 
heights of Aire, in France, on the 2d of 
March, 1814, while acting as Assistant 
Adjutant-General to the forces under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington. 
His mother was Caroline, only daughter 
of Sir Andrew Snape Hamond, Bart. He 
was raised to the rank of a Viscount’s son, 
by a royal warrant, in 1836. 

He entered the Grenadier Guards in 
the year 1827; attained the rank of Lieut. 
and Captain 1830, of Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel 1841, and of Major of the 3d bat- 
talion June 20, 1853. 

After the battle of the Alma, he re- 
ceived the special thanks of the General 
commanding in chief, and of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, who commanded the 
brigade, for the gallant and heroic manner 
in which he brought up that regiment into 
action, thereby mainly contributing (as 
acknowledged by all present) to the defeat 
of the enemy. 

On the 18th Oct. he was the officer of 
the covering party guarding the trenches 
and guns from any sortie of the enemy, 
and had mounted that duty at four a.m., 
the usual hour. About nine o’clock a 
private was killed close by his side, and 
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another man wounded. Colonel Hood was 
then under a little shelter, which the 
nature of the ground afforded ; but, a cry 
having been raised that the Russians were 
cheering, he rose on his knees to take an 
observation, when a round shot struck 
him in the left side, just below the ribs, 
and passed through his body. He fell 
back speechless, and died in a few minutes 
afterwards. 

An officer of the Grenadier Guards, in 
a letter written on the same day, remarks, 
* fT cannot tell you how much he is re- 
gretted by us all. He had led us to vic- 
tory at the Alma, and I am quite certain 
there was not a man, officer or soldier, who 
had not the most perfect confidence in 
him; for on that occasion he had shown 
the greatest coolness imaginable under 
fire, which he communicated to every man 
under his command, and which contri- 
buted so much to the gallant conduct of 
the regiment in that action.” 

Colonel Hood married, on the 8th Sept. 
1842, his cousin Elizabeth-Jane, second 
daughter of Sir Gordon Eden Hamond, 
Bart. K.C.B.; and that lady is left his 
widow, without children. 





Lievut.-GENERAL Ewart, C.B. 

Oct. 23. At St. John’s-wood, Middlesex, 
in his 69th year, Lieut.-General John 
Frederick Ewart, C.B., of Beech-grove, 
Sunninghill, Berkshire, Colonel of the 
67th Regiment. 

Lieut.-General Ewart was born at Ber- 
lin, July 28, 1786, the eldest son of 
Joseph Ewart, esq. then Envoy and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Prussia, by Elizabeth, daughter of Count 
Wartensleben, of Caron, near Magdeburg. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the 52nd Light Infantry, in 1803. In 
1807 he accompanied the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and was present in the action 
near Keoge. He served in the Peninsula 
in 1808 and 1809, and was wounded at 
Vimiera. He accompanied the expedition 
to the Scheldt, and served with the Light 
Division in the Peninsula in 1811 and 
1812, including the battle of Fuentes 
d@’Onor and Salamanca, the sieges of 
Cuidad Rodrigo and Badajoz, at the latter 
of which he was severely wounded, and 
the actions of Sabugal and San Munoz. 
He served in the West Indies with the 
Royal York Rangers and the York Chas- 
seurs, from 1813 to 1816 inclusive; and 
was present at the capture of Guadaloupe. 
He served afterwards for four years in the 
East Indies, in command of the 67th regi- 
ment; and commanded a brigade of in- 
fantry at the siege and capture of the 
fortress of Asseerghur in 1819, and was 
for some time senior officer in charge of 
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the field forces at Sholapore. He was 
promoted to the rank of Colonel in 1837, 
to that of Major-General in 1846, and to 
the Colonelcy of the 67th Regiment, 
Oct. 30, 1852. 

He received the war medal with five 
clasps, for Vimiera, Fuentes d’Onor, Cuidad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca. 

Lieut.-General Ewart married in 1816 
Lavinia Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Brisbane, 
K.C.B. Governor of the island of St. 
Vincent, by whom he has left five children, 
three of whom are at present employed 
with the British forces in the East,—Com- 
mander Charles Joseph Frederick Ewart, 
R.N. of H.M.S. Trafalgar ; Captain John 
Alex. Ewart, 93rd Highlanders, Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster-General to the 
Forces ; and Lieutenant Charles Brisbane 
Ewart, Adjutant to the field force of the 
Royal Engineers. 





Masor-GENERAL MIpPLeton. 

Oct. 23. At Maidstone, aged 67, Major- 
General Charles Middleton, formerly Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry Depdt at that 
place. 

He entered the army as Ensign Sept. 
19, 1804; served in the West Indies with 
the Royals, in 1805 and 1806; on the 
staff with the army which proceeded from 
Madras to the Northern Mahratta country, 
beyond the Nerbudda River, in 1809 and 
1810; with the 22d Light Dragoons in 
Java during 1811, 1812, and 1813, and 
was present at the affairs of the 10th and 
21st, and at the cavalry charge which finally 
settled the conquest of that valuable island, 
on 26th August, 1811, after the fortress 
and lines of Cornelis had been forced. 
He was also employed at the taking of 
Djocjocarta, and all the subsequent ope- 
rations which took place on that island 
under the gallant Gillespie. In 1815 and 
1816 he was in the field with the 22d Light 
Dragoons, and during the whole of the 
Mahratta war of 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
and was present with the division of the 
late Sir Thomas Munro at the capture of 
the forts of Daumul, Dorwar, Bedamme, 
Belgaum, and Shallapore, at which place 
he was severely wounded. 

He attained the rank of brevet Major 
in 1819, Major in the 3d Light Dragoons, 
June, 1825; brevet Lieut.-Colonel in No- 
vember that year, Colonel 1838, Lieut.- 
Colonel 3d Light Dragoons, Dec. 3, 1841, 
and Major-General 1851. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Commandant of the 
Cavalry Depét, Maidstone, on the 23d 
Sept. 1829, and Commandant on the Ist 
Jan. 1842. On his promotion to the rank 
of Major-General, and consequent retire- 
ment from the depot, a reward of 1007, per 
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annum for distinguished services, in addi- 
tion to his pay, was conferred onhim. He 
had also for many years received a pension 
of 100/. a year in consideration of the 
wounds he had received in various engage- 
ments. 

His body was interred on Saturday Oct. 
28, in the new church of the Holy Trinity 
at Maidstone; when the troops from the 
Cavalry Depot, out of respect to their late 
Commandant, lined the streets, com- 
manded by Colonel Griffiths, the succes- 
sor of General Middleton as Commandant 
of the garrison. The chief mourners were 
Capt. Middleton (son of the deceased) and 
Capt. Bell. In the other carriages were 
the worshipful the Mayor (W. Laurence, 
esq.), J. Whatman, esq., M.P., and other 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL TYLDEN. 

Sept. 22. In the Crimea, of cholera, 
Brigadier-General William Burton Tylden, 
of the Royal Engineers. 

General Tylden was the younger brother 
of Major-Gen. Sir John Maxwell Tylden, 
Knt. of Milsted manor, Kent, and a son 
of the late Richard Tylden, esq. of Milsted, 
by his second wife Jane, daughter of the 
Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, D.D. Rector of 
New York, and sister of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, G.C.B. 

He entered the corps of Royal Engin- 
eers as Second Lieutenant on the 19th 
November, 1806; was promoted to First 
Lieutenant in 1807, to Captain in 1812, 
to Lieut.-Colonel in 1837, and to Colonel 
1850. 

He served at Gibraltar from 1808 to 
1811, and in the Mediterranean from 1811 
to 1814. During this time he was Com- 
manding Royal Engineer at the siege and 
capture of Fort Santa Maria, in the Gulf 
of Spezzia, the 29th March, 1814; and 
Commanding Royal Engineer and Mili- 
tary Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief 
on that station, Lord William Bentinck, 
at the capture of Genoa, 19th April, 1814, 
for which, on the recommendation of Lord 
William Bentinck, he was made brevet- 
Major. From 1814 to 1818 he was in the 
Netherlands and with the army of occu- 
pation in France. In the Netherlands he 
organised and commanded a force of 80 
pontoons attached to the army, and was 
with them at the capture of Paris in 1815. 
From 1822 to 1823 he was second in com- 
mand of the Royal Engineers at Gibraltar. 
From 1830 to 1836 he was Commanding 
Royal Engineer at Bermuda. From 1840 
to 1844, Commanding Royal Engineer at 
Malta. In June, 1850, he went in the 
same situation to Corfu, whence he pro- 
ceeded, in Feb. 1854, in command of the 
Royal Engineers attached to the army 
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employed in the East, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General. On this last service 
he was unceasingly employed, and was 
chiefly instrumental in saving Varna from 
destruction during the fire by protecting 
two large powder-magazines with wet blan- 
kets, when the fire had reached within 30 
yards of them. Had they exploded, the 
whole town must have been laid in ruins. 
He was with Lord Raglan through the 
whole of the battle of the Alma, and was 
most honourably mentioned by him in his 
despatches. The day after he was at- 
tacked by cholera, and he fell a martyr+o 
that terrible disease on the night of the 
22nd of September. 

His foreign services comprised a period 
of 27 years. During the intervals of 
foreign service he was also employed as 
second in command of the Royal Engi- 
neers at Portsmouth, and Commanding 
Royal Engineer at Harwich and Dover, 
comprising a term of 20 years; thus 
making 47 years of constant employment 
in the service of this country, either at 
home or abroad. To use the words of one 
of his old friends, an officer of high stand- 
ing in the Royal Engineers, “ No officer 
was ever more regretted by his corps, and 
deservedly so.” He ranked high in estima- 
tion on account of his ability, and was 
strict and zealous in the performance of 
duty ; whilst at the same time he was uni- 
formly kind and courteous in manner, and 
possessed a high gentlemanly tone and 
bearing which eminently fitted him for 
command, and made him liked by every 
one who had the pleasure of serving under 
him. 

He married, first, Lecilena, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Baldwin, esq. of Steedhill, 
Kent ; and secondly, Feb. 21, 1851, Mary, 
widow of Capt. J. H. Baldwin, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. S. Dineley 
Goodyar, Rector of Otterden, Kent. 

By the former lady he had two sons, the 
Rev. William Tylden, Curate of Stanford 
in Kent; and Richard, who, after dis- 
tinguishing himself in the Caffre war, was 
on his father’s staff in the Crimea, and 
has been lately made a brevet Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of Royal Engineers. 

General Tylden’s portrait has been pub- 
lished in the Illustrated London News of 
the 16th December. 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL GOLDIE. 

Nov. 5. In the battle of Inkermann, 
Brigadier-General Thomas Leigh Goldie, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 57th Foot. 

He was the second son of the late Gen. 
Alexander John Goldie, of the Nunnery, 
in the Isle of Man, grandson of Lieut... 
General Thomas Goldie, of Goldie Leigh, 
in the county of Dumfries, and nephew to 
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the present Lieut.-General George Leigh 
Goldie, C.B 

He entered the army as Ensign in June 
1825, became Lieutenant in the following 
December, Captain 1828, Major 1838, 
brevet Lieut.-Colonel 1840, Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 57th Foot 1847, and Colonel 1851. 
He had served twenty-eight years on full 


pay. 





Bricavier-Gen. Fox-Srraneways. 

Nov. 5. Killed at the battle of Inker- 
mann, aged 64, Brigadier-General Thomas 
Fox-Strangways, commanding the Royal 
Artillery of the British army. 

General Strangways was born on the 
28th Dec. 1790, the second son of the 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Redlynch Fox- 
Strangways (uncle to the present Earl of 
Ilchester), by Jane, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Haines. He entered the Artillery on 
the 18th Dec. 1806, and was promoted to 
First Lieutenant Feb. 1, 1808. He served 
the campaigns of 1813 and 14, in Ger- 
many, including the battle of Goerde 16th 
Sept. and those of Leipsic 16th, 18th, and 
19th Oct. 1813, for which the Swedish 
order of the Sword was conferred upon 
him, he having commanded the Rocket 
troop after the death of Major Bogue, 
killed in action. He served also during 
the campaign of 1815, including the battles 
of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, at the latter 
of which he was slightly wounded. 

He was promoted to Captain Dec. 12, 
1826; to brevet Major Nov. 23, 1841; to 
regimental Lieut.-Colonel April 1, 1846; 
and to Colonel during the present war. 

In reporting his decease to the Secre- 
tary-of-War, Lord Raglan has remarked : 
* Brigadier-General Strangways was known 
to have distinguished himself in early life; 
and in mature age, throughout a long 
service, he maintained the same character. 
The mode in which he had conducted the 
command of the artillery, since it was 
placed in his hands by the departure, 
through illness, of Major-General Cator, 
is entitled to my entire approbation, and 
was equally agreeable to those who were 
confided to his care.’’ 

General Strangways, whose kindly face 
and venerable white hair were familiar to 
the whole army, is lamented and bewailed 
by everybody. He was struck in the leg 
by a round shot. The leg was completely 
crushed, and he expired under the shock. 
His last words were, ‘‘I die at least a sol- 
dier’s death.’”? On the way to the rear the 
gallant officer was perfectly calm, and did 
not appear to suffer much. He seemed to 
think more of the feelings of his family 
than of his own state, and he requested 
one of the aides-de-camp, who accompa- 


nied him, to write to Mrs. Strangways to 
say he was only slightly wounded. 

It may be truly said that he was one of 
the bravest, best, and most beloved officers 
in her Majesty’s service. In Woolwich 
garrison, where he lately commanded the 
Horse Artillery, and has at different times 
resided many years, he was deservedly es- 
teemed by all ranks and classes, and his 
many acts of kindness and philanthropy 
will long be remembered by many in the 
humbler walks of life. 

He married, July 20, 1833, Sophia- 
Eliza, eldest daughter of the late Benja- 
min Harenc, esq. of Foot’s Cray; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he has left 
issue an only child, Sophia. 





CoLonet SYNGE. 

Oct. 21. In Dublin, aged 65, Colonel 
Charles Synge, of Mount Callan, co. Clare. 

He was born on the 17th April, 1789, 
the second son of George Synge, esq. of 
Rathmore, King’s county, brother to the 
late Sir Samuel Synge Hutchinson, Bart. 
and to the late Sir Robert Synge, Bart. 

He entered the 10th Dragoons as Cornet 
in 1809, and was promoted to Lieutenant, 
1810. In that year he proceeded to the 
Peninsula, on the staff of Sir Robert Fer- 
guson. He also served as aide-de-camp 
to Lord Lynedoch and Sir Denis Pack 
throughout the war, and was mentioned on 
several occasions in the Gazette and in 
general orders, particularly in those which 
appeared after the battle of Salamanca, 
where he volunteered to lead the storming 
party against the heights of Arepelas, and 
was severely wounded. He likewise dis- 
tinguished himself in the actions of Barba 
de Porcos, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, 
where he acted under the Duke’s imme- 
diate orders. He received a medal with 
nine clasps for the battles of Busaco, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Py- 
renees, Nive, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse; 
and was in several minor actions. He re- 
ceived two Portuguese orders. In Novem- 
ber 1814 he joined the 20th Dragoons. He 
attained the brevet rank of Major in 1817; 
and after further promotion to Lieut.- 
Colonel he retired from the army. 

He married Caroline, daughter of P. 
Giles, esq. by whom he leaves issue, 
Charles Edward Synge, esq. Captain 98th 
regiment; and three daughters, Mary- 
Bias, married to Robert Tottenham, esq. 
second son of Charles Tottenham, esq. of 
Ballycurry, co. Wicklow; Caroline; and 
Georgiana-Frances. 





Coronet WILLIAM JoLuirFe, R.M. 

Nov. 17. At Landguard, near Shank- 
lin, Isle of Wight, aged 66, Colonel 
William Jolliffe, of the Royal Marines. 
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Colonel Jolliffe received his commission 
as Second Lieutenant in 1807 ; and shortly 
after joined H.M.S. Theseus, and was in 
her when she formed part of the squadron 
under Lord Gambier in the Basque Roads, 
and also when she accompanied the expe- 
dition to Walcheren. 

In 1811 he was appointed to the Afri- 
caine, and served in that ship about five 
years on the East Indian station. Onher 
being paid off (having previously been 
promoted to the rank of First Lieutenant), 
he was placed on the half-pay peace es- 
tablishment and retired to Shanklin, in the 
Isle of Wight, where he devoted his time 
to agricultural pursuits by taking the farm 
which had long been in the possession of 
his family. From this secluded life he was 
again (in 1826) called into active service, 
and ordered to join the Portsmouth divi- 
sion, subsequently serving in the Victory 
and the Britannia, in the latter ship with 
Vice-Adm. Sir Pulteney Malcolm in the 
Mediterranean. In 1834 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain, and in 1837 
joined the Edinburgh at Lisbon, and went 
in her to the West Indies and back to the 
Mediterranean, and landed at D*Jouni in 
command of her detachment of marines. 
He was present, with the other marines of 
the fleet, during the whole of their arduous 
services in the Syrian campaign, in con- 
junction with Omar Pacha, who command- 
ed the Turks. 

Captain Jolliffe was also present, in the 
Edinburgh, at the bombardment and sur- 
render of St. Jean d’Acre. He remained 
in the Edinburgh until she was paid off in 
1841. In 1846 he was promoted to the 
rank of Major, and in 1851 to that of 
Lieut.-Colonel, and appointed to the 
Woolwich division. Here, in November, 
1853, his services were suddenly closed 
by what was called by his medical advisers 
erratic rheumatism, which for a long 
twelvemonth kept him in constant and se- 
vere pain, mitigated only by the assiduous 
devotion of his wife and daughters. 

No officer perhaps was ever more be- 
loved by his brother officers and respected 
by his men than Colonel Jolliffe. A strict 
disciplinarian, and sensitively alive to every 
call of duty, he could tolerate nothing that 
bore the aspect of negligence or remiss- 
ness. But, duty done, the men ever found 
him anxious for their comfort, and inces- 
sant in promoting it in every rational way. 
His gentlemanly and companionable man- 
ners gained him everywhere the affection 
of his comrades ; and many a subaltern 
has found in Colonel Jolliffe a sincere 
friend as well as an able adviser. 

Colonel Jolliffe married Mary, the 
second daughter of the late John Smith, 
esq. of Landguard, Isle of Wight. He has 


left three daughters, and four sons, Wil- 
liam, Captain R.M. of the St. George, 
in the Baltic Fleet; John, surgeon of 
H.M.S. the Pandora, surveying New 
Zealand ; Joseph, Captain R.M. now on 
home service ; and Charles, Lieut. R.M., 
now at Balaklava. 

Colonel Jolliffe was buried in the family 
vault at Brading, I.W. His funeral was 
private, being attended only by two of his 
sons, his son-in-law (Mr. H. Cradock), 
and his brothers-in-law, Captain Smith, 
R.M., Mr. John Smith, and Mr. Roach 
Smith. The coffin was carried by some of 
his old servants at Shanklin, who had vo- 
lunteered their services. 

Lievut.-Cou. C, C. ALEXANDER. 

Oct. 19. Before Sebastopol, Licut.-Co- 
lonel Charles Carson Alexander, command- 
ing the Royal Engineers. 

Colonel Alexander owed his first sword to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, and his commis- 
sion as Second- Lieutenant was dated July 
20, 1813. From that time his life was 
one of active service, in Canada, at the 
Cape, St. Helena (where he was charged 
with the duty of superintending the ex- 
huming the body of Napoleon), in the 
West Indies, and the Channel Islands, 
where he was on duty when selected for 
service in the East. On the death of 
Brigadier-General Tylden he succeeded 
to the command of the Engineers and the 
superintendence of the engineering opera- 
tions, and devoted himself with such un- 
relenting zeal to his duties that he seri- 
ously injured his health. He died of apo- 
plexy in his tent, where he had flung 


‘himself on his bed, without undressing, 


for a short sleep, after his return from 
the trenches. His death was no doubt 
due to over-exertion ; to mental and bodily 
wear and tear in the formation of those 
trenches and batteries, constructed under 
singular difficulties of ground, but which, 
tested by the Russian artillery as fieldworks 
never were before, have so stoutly and 
successfully stood the trial. 
He has left a widow. 





Lr.-Co.t. James Hunter Buair, M.P, 
Nov. 5. , In the battle of Inkermann, 
aged 37, James Hunter Blair, esq. Cap- 
tain and Lieut.-Colonel in the Scots Fu- 
silier Guards, M.P. for the county of Ayr, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of the same. 
He was born at Milton in Ayrshire on 


-the 22d March, 1817, the eldest son of 


Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart. of Blair- 
quhar, co. Ayr, by his first wife, Dorothea, 
second daughter of the late Edward Hay 
Mackenzie, esq. of Newhall and Cromartie 
(brother to George seventh Marquess of 
Tweeddale). He was educated at Eton, and 
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entered the Scots Fusilier Guards in 1835. 
He became Lieutenant and Captain in 
1838 ; and Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in 
1848. He was appointed a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of Ayrshire in 1845; and was re- 
turned to parliament for that county at 
the last general election in July 1852, 
after a contest with Edward Cardwell, esq. 
in which he polled 1301 votes, and Mr. 
Cardwell 1200. Colonel Hunter Blair 
entered the senate as a Conservative, and 
a general supporter of Lord Derby’s ad- 
ministration. 

He was unmarried; and the next heir 
to the baronetcy is his only brother, Ed- 
ward Hunter Blair, esq. of Dunskey, Wig- 
tonshire, late of the 93rd Highlanders. 





Carprain NoLan. 

Oct. 25. In the cavalry charge at the 
battle of Balaklava, Capt. Lewis Edward 
Nolan, acting on the staff of Brigadier 
Airey, Quartermaster-general. 

He was the son of the late Major Nolan, 
formerly of the 70th regt. and some time 
Vice-Consul at Milan. He first entered 
the military profession in the service of the 
Emperor of Austria, under the auspices of 
one of the Imperial Grand Dukes, who 
was a friend of his father. After a short 
service in Hungary, and on the Polish 
frontier, he obtained a commission at home, 
as Ensign in the 4th Foot, March 15, 1839, 
and in the following month was transferred 
to the 15th Hussars, then stationed in 
Madras. His talents soon attracted the 
notice of Sir Henry Pottinger, the Governor 
of that Presidency, and he was appointed 
an extra Aide-de-camp on his Excellency’s 
staff. In addition to the knowledge which 
he already possessed of the French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Hungarian languages, 
Lieut. Nolen, during his residence in India, 
became master of several of the native 
dialects, and entered actively into all the 
details of the military system in the East. 
Apart from these engagements he found 
leisure also for the sports of the field, and 
was several times a successful competitor 
in some of the most severely contested 
steeple-chases on the Madras turf. 

The 15th Hussars being ordered home, 
Captain Nolan, having previously obtained 
his troop, returned to Europe before the 
regiment on leave, and proceeded on a 
tour in Russia; and having visited some 
of the most important military posts in 
that empire, as well as in other parts of 
Northern Europe, he published at the close 
of last year a work on the Organization, 
Drill, and Manceuvres of Cavalry Corps, 
which had added very materially to his 
military reputation. 

Long before the British expeditionary 
force to the East left our shores, the au- 
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thorities at the Horse Guards selected this 
officer to proceed to Turkey to make ar- 
rangements for the reception of our cavalry, 
and for the purchase of horses. The govern- 
ment of the Sultan had honourably ac- 
knowledged his aid. 

After having produced the work we have 
mentioned, it is remarkable that he should 
have fallen in a cavalry charge unprece- 
dented in modern times, and the victim of 
a mistake! Captain Nolan was the bearer 
of a message from Lord Raglan to the com- 
manders of the cavalry, which directed them 
to pursue the enemy under certain con- 
ditions. It was interpreted as an absolute 
order, and led to the gallant but deadly 
chargein which Captain Nolan and so many 
other officers were slain. The error, how- 
ever, was not his, for the order was a 
written one. 

Captain Nolan has left a widowed mother, 
who had already lost two sons in the ser- 
vice, to mourn the early fall of the last, 
who was her only pride and hope. His 
portrait has been published in the Illus- 
trated London News of Nov. 25, from a 
picture painted in India. 





Cotonet Upton. 

Among our memorials of the gallant 
destroyers of the fortifications of Sebas- 
topol, it may be interesting to give some 
record of their principal constructor, an 
Englishman, who died about a year ago. 

Colonel Upton, who resided for many 
years at Daventry, was the surveyor of 
the Dunchurch and Stratford road, and 
his name frequently appears in the Parlia- 
mentary reports of the Commissioners of 
the Holyhead road, between the years 
1818 and 1826. All the greatest improve- 
ments on the above line were made under 
his superintendence ; and Mr. Telford, 
who was the engineer of the Holyhead 
road, had the highest opinion of his ac- 
quirements, and took every opportunity 
of stating his opinion of him to the Com- 
missioners. Mr. Upton got into a course 
of expensive living unwarranted by his 
means, and was induced to commit many 
gross frauds on the trustees of the road. 
Those frauds were discovered in the month 
of April, 1826, and, on inquiry by a com- 
petent person employed, it was discovered 
that he had trespassed on the funds of the 
trustees to an amount exceeding 2,000/. 
Evidence was taken at the time of the 
facts, and he was held to bail to appear at 
the July assizes following to answer the 
charge. He appeared at the assizes, and 
answered when called upon to plead. The 
trial did not come on the first day of the 
assizes. He had been given to understand 
by his solicitor that he would be merely 
indicted for a fraud, but he obtained in- 
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formation which he could not doubt that 
he would be indicted for forgery, and, if 
found guilty, would probably be hanged. 
He slept at Northampton, got up about 
seven o’clock, said he was going to take a 
walk, and should return to breakfast. He 
did not, however, appear again, and, as it 
seemed, went that morning to London. 
In addition to his numerous forgeries and 
frauds, he had obtained upwards of 3,0007. 
of the money of his wife’s relations, not 
one farthing of which did he repay. He 
had held the post-office at Daventry for a 
year, and at the end of it was a defaulter 
of nearly 300/. which one of his sureties 
was obliged to pay. 

By some means he procured a recom- 
mendation to the Russian authorities in 
London, received the appointment of en- 
gineer, and was, in a few days, on his way 
to the Crimea. When Mr. Upton arrived 
at Sebastopol the harbour was in a very 
inefficient state, and several engineers had 
in vain endeavoured to improve it. There 
was great difficulty in getting the water 
into it so as to admit large ships. He pro- 
cured immense iron works at Birmingham, 
and by dint of science, labour, and ex- 
pense, he made it what it is. For the 
whole time of his residence in the Crimea 
he had been engaged in the fortifications 
in the Black Sea, and had been for some 
years the chief engineer at Sebastopol. 
The Emperor was so pleased with him 
that he gave him the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army, and he was received 
at the palace at St. Petersburg. 





Henry Srvart, Ese. M.P. 

Oct. 26. At Kempston, near Bedford, 
aged 50, Henry Stuart, esq. M.P. for Bed- 
ford. 

He was born on the 5th April, 1804, the 
younger son of the Most Rev. William 
Stuart, Lord Archbishop of Armagh, 
(fifth son of John third Earl of Bute, K.G.) 
by Sophia-Margaret-Juliana, daughter of 
Thomas Penn, esq. of Stoke Pogeis, co. 
Bucks. 

He was first returned for the borough 
of Bedford in the Conservative interest in 
1837, but was unseated on petition, and 
Mr. Samuel Crawley took the seat until 
1841, when, after a close contest with Mr. 
William H. Whitbread, Mr. Stuart was 
again returned. At the subsequent gene- 
ral election in 1847, he was returned with 
Sir Harry Verney, his old colleague 
Captain Polhill being rejected; and at the 
last general election in 1852 he was again 
returned with Mr. Samuel Whitbread, 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey being the unsuccess- 
ful candidate. 

On the day of his death Mr. Stuart had 
attended the Freemasons’ Lodge at Bed- 
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ford, which was named after him, and left 
at his usual time for hisresidence. When 
in the act of alighting from his carriage he 
was seized with a convulsive fit, and died 
in ten minutes after he was carried into the 
house, 

He was not married. 





Cuarues Geacu, Esa. M.P. 

Nov. 1. Aged 46, Charles Geach, esq. 
M.P. for Coventry. 

Mr. Geach was a native of St. Austell 
in Cornwall. At the age of seventeen 
he obtained a clerkship in the Bank of 
England, and three years afterwards he 
was sent to Birmingham as junior clerk in 
the Branch bank then lately established in 
the town. His strict application to busi- 
ness, and his diligent study of the theory 
of banking, made him a very efficient ser- 
vant of that establishment. In 1836 he 
attained the position of second clerk ; but, 
having little prospect of further preferment 
before him, at the age of twenty-eight he 
transferred his services to the Birming- 
ham and Midland Joint Stock Bank, of 
which he became the manager. Under 
his auspices this bank attained an amount 
of prosperity that might have been envied 
by the most successful establishments of 
the kind. 

Mr. Geach was always a Liberal in po- 
litics, and a friend of free trade; and when 
the Anti-Corn Law League was set on 
foot he formed one of the deputation from 
Birmingham to Manchester on that sub- 
ject. At the incorporation of Birmingham 
in 1838 Mr. Geach became a town coun- 
cillor, subsequently an alderman, and in 
1848 he filled ‘the office of Mayor, when 
he preserved the peace of the town during 
a period of much political disquietude. 

During his intercourse with the mer- 
cantile classes in Birmingham, Mr. Geach 
unavoidably acquired considerable acquain- 
tance with the iron trade, and his enter- 
prise naturally led him to take part in 
some speculations connected with it. He 
was a partner in the patent for the railway 
axletree, a lucrative monopoly, which, 
though the patent has expired, has con- 
tinued a large source of wealth to the two 
proprietors. He was also the principal 
and active partner in one of the most 
extensive manufactories of machinery in 
Staffordshire. His habits of business and 
personal industry were extraordinary, and 
his extensive commercial operations were 
all conducted with singular regularity and 
prudence. Mr. Geach was a director of 
the Crystal Palace Company, of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and 
of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham rail- 
ways, and he was a large contractor for 
working power. 
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He was first returned to parliament for 
Coventry in April, 1851, on the present 
Sir George James Turner becoming a 
Vice-Chancellor. His competitor was the 
Right Honourable Edward Strutt, who 
polled 1104 votes, Mr. Geach having 1669. 

On the last general election his return, 
and that of Mr. Ellice, was unopposed. 
His death is deplored by his constituents 
of every grade of politics. He was elected 
by the more Radical section of the elec- 
tors, but his course in parliament was in- 
dependent and temperate. He professed 
himself to be attached to the doctrines of 
the Established Church. 

Mr. Geach married, in 1832, a daughter 
of Mr. John Skully, of Handsworth, near 
Birmingham. 

His portrait was given in the Illustrated 
London News of Nov. 6, 1852. 





James Hatt, Esa. F.G.S. 

Oct. 26. At Ashesteil, co. Selkirk, in 
the house of his sister Lady Russell, aged 
57, James Hall, esq. advocate, F.G.S. 

He was the third son of the late Sir 
James Hall, Bart. of Dunglas castle, co. 
Haddington, President of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and M.P. for St. Michael's, 
by Lady Helen Douglas, second daughter 
of Dunbar fourth Earl of Selkirk ; and was 
brother to the present Sir John Hall and 
the late Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 

Mr. Hall was the author of some specu- 
lative letters on Binocular Perspective, pub- 
lished in the Art Journal. He was well 
known to artists,as an old student and 
occasional exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
and was the friend of Wilkie, Collins, 
Gordon, Allan, &c. He possessed many 
of the works and sketches of Wilkie ; and 
was an active promoter of the testimonial 
statue of that artist now placed in the hall 
of the National Gallery: he presented the 
pallette (a favourite with the author of 
the *‘ Blind Fiddler”) that now graces the 
pedestal of the figure. Mr. Hall was a 
liberal donor to the funds of the British 
Institution, and an occasional exhibitor, 
though hardly ever thoroughly successful 
in his works. Had he given his individual 
attention to art, he might have attained 
some eminence. He had sittings from 
the Duke of Wellington, and painted a 
full-length of Sir Walter Scott, whose MS. 
of “‘ Waverley ’’ he gave to the Advocates’ 
Library, at Edinburgh. He commissioned 
Mr. Joseph for the bust of Colonel Gur- 
wood, which now forms part of the collec- 
tion at Apsley House. The President of 
the Scotish Academy, Sir John Watson 
Gordon, used to set up his easel in the 
studio of his friend Hall, for a short time 
in the season, at 40, Brewer Street, Golden 
Square. 
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At the general election of 1841 Mr. 
Hall was a candidate for the borough of 
Taunton, when 281 and 218 votes were 
polled respectively by Mr. Wilberforce and 
himself the Conservative candidates, but 
the former members, the Right Hon. 
Henry Labouchere and Mr. Bainbridge, 
were elected by 430 and 419. On Mr. 
Bainbridge accepting the stewardship of 
the Chiltern hundreds in the following 
February, Mr. Hall again contested the 
borough, and polled 337 votes, but was 
defeated by Sir Thomas Edw. Colebrooke 
with 394. 

Mr. Hall was unmarried. 





Tuomas MARSLAND, Esa. 

Nov. 11. At his seat, Henbury hall, 
Cheshire, in his 78th year, Thomas Mars- 
land, esq. a magistrate for the counties of 
Chester, Lancaster, and Derby, and Major 
of a local Cheshire Regiment. 

Major Marsland was one of the two first 
members for his native town of Stockport, 
after its erection into a parliamentary bo- 
rough in 1832: and he was re-elected in 
1835, together with his namesake (but 
no connection) Mr. Henry Marsland, who 
maintained Liberal politics, his own being 
Conservative. They were again returned 
together in 1837, defeating Mr. Cobden; 
but in 1847 Mr. Cobden was successful, 
and Major Marsland did not venture to 
the poll. In December 1847, on Mr. 
Cobden electing to sit for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Major Marsland 
again came forward, but was defeated by 
Mr. Kershaw. 

His intimate acquaintance with the com- 
mercial interests, the wants and wishes of 
his constituency, and his excellent private 
character, most richly entitled him to this 
high and important post. His extensive 
liberalities to all the public charities of 
Stockport, particularly the national school 
and the infirmary, his bountiful contribu- 
tion to the erection and endowment of the 
new church at Henbury, and, in short, to 
every public charity or institution which 
had the most attenuated claim on his 
bounty, were well known and appreciated. 

When to all this is added his ready ear and 
open hand to every case of private distress, 
where the amount of his liberality was 
neither blazoned in subscription lists, nor 
in the columns of a newspaper, it will 
be generally admitted that there have been 
few more liberal almoners, or faithful 
stewards of the riches entrusted to them, 
than Major Marsland. The Major served 


the office of High Sheriff for Cheshire in 
1851. 

He was twice married, and left issue by 
his first wife three sons; 1. the Rev. George 
Marsland, M.A. who was presented by his 
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father, in 1837, to the Rectory of Beck- 
ingham, co. Lincoln; 2. Edward; 3. 
Charles ; and a daughter, married to Alex- 
ander Lingard, esq. 





Joun Gipson Locxuart, Esa. 

Nov. 25. At Abbotsford, in his 60th year, 
John Gibson Lockhart, esq. D.C.L., Au- 
ditor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. Lockhart was the second surviving 
son of a Scotch clergyman, of gentle de- 
scent and old family, in the county of La- 
nark. He was born, 1794, in the manse 
of Cambusnethen, whence his father was 
transferred, 1796, to Glasgow, where John 
Lockhart was reared and educated. The 
inheritance of genius (as in many other 
instances) would appear to have come from 
his mother, who had some of the blood of 
the Erskines in her veins. His appetite 
for reading, even as a boy, was great. 
Though somewhat idle as regards school 
study, he yet distinguished himself both 
at school and college, outstripping his 
more studious competitors, and finally ob- 
taining, by the unanimous award of the 
Professors, the Snell Exhibition to Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he was entered, 
1809, at the early ageof15. Dr. Jenkyns, 
the present Dean of Wells, was his tutor. 
At Easter in 1813 he took hononrs as a 
first-class man in literis humanioribus. 
He graduated B.C.L. 1817, and was 
created D.C.L. in 1834. After a sojourn 
in Germany sufficiently long to enable him 
to acquire its language and a taste for its 
literature, he was called to the Scotish bar 
in 1816; but, though endowed with per- 
severance and acuteness sufficient to con- 
stitute a first-rate lawyer, he wanted the 
gift of eloquence to enable him to shine as 
an advocate. His wit, his learning, and 
extensive reading found, however, a ready 
outlet through his pen. 

In May 1818, he first met Sir Walter 
Scott, who was pleased with his conversa- 
tion, and shortly after recommended him 
to the Ballantynes, as likely to afford use- 
ful aid in their literary undertakings. 
They employed him to write the historical 
part of the “ Edinburgh Annual Register,” 
which Scott had previously compiled, but 
for which other more profitable avocations 
left him no leisure. Soon after this he re- 
ceived a message from Scott to come to 
Abbotsford, along with John Wilson, to 
meet Lord Melville of the Admiralty, son 
of the famous Henry Dundas, who had 
more political power than any Scotchman 
since the days of Lord Bute, and to whom 
the young Tories of the north transferred 
the humble reverence and keen expectation 
with which they had looked to the father 
as the dispenser of patronage and places. 
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From the interview with Lord Melville no 
immediate result ensued in Lockhart’s 
case, but it is well known that political in- 
fluence had the main share in the election 
of Wilson to the chair of Moral philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. The ap- 
pointment turned out far better than had 
been anticipated ; but at the time it was 
felt to be too strong an exertion of politi- 
cal influence, to thrust into the chair of 
Dugald Stewart a young poet, who had not 
turned his attention to ethical studies, and 
whose literary attainments were chiefly 
known from his light contributions to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Lockhart was at 
this time a most intimate friend of Wilson, 
and his ablest coadjutor in Blackwood, 
which, though only started in 1817, had 
already become a considerable ‘* power,” 
both in literature and politics. Those 
who wish to learn more about the public 
and the private history of the Scotish no- 
tables, Whig and Tory, of that time, may 
read ‘‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’’ 
published (anonymously) by Lockhart in 
1819, and if any contemporary citizen of 
Edinburgh can be found to explain the 
many personal hints and allusions, so much 
the more satisfactory will be the perusal. 

In 1820, the same year that Wilson com- 
menced his professional duties, Lockhart 
was married to Sophia, the eldest daughter 
of Walter Scott, “the one of all his 
children who in countenance, mind, and 
manners most resembled himself, and who, 
indeed, was as like him in all things asa 
gentle innocent woman can ever be toa 
great man deeply tried and skilled in the 
struggles and perplexities of active life.’’ 
For a few years after their marriage Mr. 
and Mrs. Lockhart lived, under the shelter 
of the wing of the Great Unknown, at 
Chiefswood, a cottage within easy reach 
of Abbotsford. All who know the story 
of Scott as told in his Life by his son-in- 
law, will remember with pleasure what 
Lockhart has related, of his home at 
Chiefswood, in which the laird of Abbots- 
ford took so deep an interest. 

Among Lockhart’s earliest contributions 
to Blackwood’s Magazine were his Spanish 
Ballads, which were afterwards collected, 
and have almost become classical among 
the lovers of ballad poetry. In 1820 he 
published without his name, his first novel, 
“ Valerius, a Roman story ;”’ which is one 
of the best fictions founded upon classical 
manners. This was followed by ‘ Regi- 


nald Dalton,” in which there are some 
bright pictures of university life: and by 
Adam Blair, which was no less remarkable, 
as a domestic story of intense passion. 
Early in1825 appeared his ‘‘ Lifeof Burns,” 
in Constable’s newly commenced Miscel- 
lany of cheap and popular literature. He 
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also wrote a Life of Napoleon for the same 
collection. 

In 1826 Mr. Lockhart removed to Lon- 
don, having succeeded Mr. Gifford as edi- 
tor of the Quarterly Review. The pros- 
perity of the work under his guidance is 
a sufficient attestation to the intellectual 
vigour and activity which he brought into 
play. Apart from the influence derived 
from its political articles, Lockhart took 
care to maintain the excellence of the Re- 
view in all departments of literature, and 
some of the ablest efforts of modern 
English scholarship are found in the pa- 
pers on classical subjects in the volumes of 
the Quarterly during the twenty-eight 
years that it continued under Lockhart’s 
editorship. In 1853 his failing health com- 
pelled him to resign his task. 

On the death of Sir Walter Scott, Lock- 
hart was at once designated his biogra- 
pher. His strength lay in biography ; his 
best papers in the Quarterly Review were 
full and rapid condensations of wide-spun 
volumes on the lives and works of authors 
or statesmen. But, while his relation and 
singular qualifications gave him unrivalled 
advantages for this work, they invelved him 
in no less serious and peculiar difficulties. 
The history must tell not only the brilliant 
jeyous dawn and zenith of the poet’s fame, 
but also the dark sad decline and close. 
It was not only that Lockhart, as the hus- 
band of his daughter—as living in humble 
and happy Chiefswood with his charming 
wife (in some respects so like her father), 
and his promising children, under the 
shade of aspiring Abbotsford, enjoyed the 
closest intimacy with Scott, saw him in all 
his moods, with veneration which could 
not blind his intuitive keen observation of 
human character, read his heart of hearts ; 
in some respects there was the most per- 
fect congeniality between the two. In out- 
ward manner no men indeed could be more 
different. Scott, frank, easy, accessible, 
the least awful great man ever known, with 
his arms and his heart open to every one 
who had any pretension, to many who had no 
pretension, to be admitted within them, as 
much at ease with the King as with Adam 
Purdie. Lockhart, slow at first, retiring, 
almost repelling, till the thaw of kindly or 
friendly feelings had warmed and kindled 
his heart ; then, and not till then, the plea- 
santest of companions. But in tastes, in 
political principles, in conviviality, in active 
life, in the enjoyment of Scotish scenery 
and Scotish sports, in the love of letters for 
the sake of letters, with a sovereign con- 
tempt and aversion for the pedantry of au- 
thorship, warm attachments, even the love 
of brute beasts—in admiration of the past, 
in the enjoyment of the present, in bright 
aspirations for the future—there was the 


closest sympathy, the happiest fellowship. 
So nothing can be more delightful than the 
life in Edinburgh, the life on the Border, 
the life in London ; but stern truth, ho- 
nour, faith with the public, commanded 
the disclosure of the gloomier evening of 
this glorious day, the evening of disap- 
pointment, embarrassment, noble powers 
generously overtaxed, breaking down in a 
death-struggle with the resolute determi- 
nation to be just, honourable, free. 
Lockhart’s was a singularly practical 
understanding ; he had remarkable talents 
for business, and read men with a sharper 
and more just appreciation than generous 
Scott. No one could discern more clearly 
the baselessness of his father-in-law’s mag- 
nificent schemes, by which his own unri- 
valled successes were to be the ordinary 
rewards of the booktrade. With a strange 
chivalrous notion, Scott was to be at once 
the noblest and most munificent patron of 
letters, to force good books on an unpre- 
pared and reluctant public, and, at the 
same time, to achieve such riches as had 
never crossed the imagination of the most 
fortunate bibliopole. All this error Lock- 
hart had long seen through; and, we are 
persuaded, that if Scott had thrown his 
affairs into Lockhart’s hands, we will not 
say that they might have been retrieved, 
but the blow would have been mitigated ; 
something less might have been necessary 
than the vital, the fatal wrestling with un- 
conquerable circumstances. But in the 
Life how was this to betold? Too much 
was known, too much was surmised, for 
suppression or disguise. Lockhart re- 
solved boldly, fairly, to reveal the whole ; 
for Scott’s fame we think he judged wisely, 
even though the book may have been 
in some degree weighed down. If there 
were those who suffered by the exposure, 
we cannot but think they deserved to suf- 
fer. All that was sordid and grasping in 
trading speculation seemed to fall off from 
the majestic image of Scott ; he rose like 
a hero in the old Greek tragedy, doing 
battle to the last with destiny, nobler in 
his sad and tragic end than at the height 
of his glory. All this must have been in 
the keen and far-sighted view of Lockhart; 
and must redound to his praise as a wise, 
as wellas faithful and masterly biographer. 
In 1843 Mr. Lockhart was appointed by 
Sir Robert Peel to the office of Auditor of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, to which a salary 
of 600/. per annum is annexed ; and he is un- 
derstood to have inherited family property 
on the death of a relative some years ago. 
His life, therefore, in point of fortune, was 
clear of those anxieties and vicissitudes 
which have warped the efforts and em- 
bittered the spirits of other men of letters. 
It was darkened, however, by a singular 
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course of family bereavements. The whole 
family history of Scott and Lockhart af- 
fords a striking instance of the ‘‘ vanity of 
human wishes.’’ Scott’s chief ambition 
was to be a country laird, and the founder 
of the family of the Scotts of Abbotsford. 
His inward thought was, that his house 
should continue for ever, and the land be 
called after his own name. Of Scott’s 
four children, the elder son died childless 
in India, and the other, unmarried, in 
Persia. ‘The younger daughter died not 
long after her father, and Mrs. Lockhart 
four years later. Her elder boy, the Hugh 
Little-John for whom Scott had written 
his Tales of a Grandfather, had died some 
years before. Lockhart had then a son, 
who is since dead, and his only daughter 
has adopted views (in the Roman commu- 
nion) widely alien from the early associa- 
tions of Abbotsford. She was married in 
1847 to James Robert Hope, esq. barrister- 
at-law, a younger son of the late General 
the Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, and has 
issue an only daughter, Mary-Morrice, 
born in 1852, 

With broken health and spirits Mr. 
Lockhart betook himself to Rome, by me- 
dical advice, with slight hope on his own 
part of benefit. Having little taste for 
foreign travel, he returned home in the 
spring of the present year. He made a 
partial rally on his arrival in Scotland, but 
a very severe attack of diarrhoea in the 
month of October shattered his already 
enfeebled frame ; he was removed from 
Milton Lockhart, the house of his eldest 
brother, M.P. for Lanark, under the care 
of his old friend, Dr. Ferguson, to Abbots- 
ford, where he breathed his last, on the 
25th of November. 

Much as he had suffered both in mind 
and body, and precarious as had been his 
state, there had been no decline of that 
which constituted Lockhart—the acute- 
ness, the vigour, the marvellous memory, 
the flashing wit, swift to sever truth from 
falsehood—the stores of knowledge, ever 
ready and bright, never displayed. Al- 
though his reputation has been confined 
to literature, and although, by early- 
amassed knowledge and long-sharpened 
thought, he had reared himself into a 
pillar of literary strength, yet the leading 
qualities of his mind would have fitted him 
for any part where far-sighted sagacity, 
iron self-control, and rapid instinctive 
judgment mark the born leader of others. 
Nor did he care for literary triumphs, or 
trials of strength, but rather avoided them 
with shrinking reserve. Far from seeking, 
he could never even be induced to take 
the place which his reputation and his ta- 
lents assigned him; he entered society 
rather to unbend his powers than to exert 
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them. Playful raillery, inimitable in ease 
and brilliancy, with old friend, simple 
child, or with the gentlest or humblest pre- 
sent, was the relaxation he most cared to 
indulge in ; and if that were denied him, and 
especially if expected to stand forward and 
shine, he would shut himself up altogether. 

‘© Reserve, indeed—too often misunder- 
stood in its origin, ascribed to coldness 
and pride when its only source was the 
rarest modesty and hatred of exhibition— 
with shyness both personal and national, 
was his strong external characteristic, 
Those whose acquaintance he was express- 
ly invited to make would find no access 
allowed them to his mind, and go disap- 
pointed away, knowing only that they had 
seen one of the most interesting, most mys- 
terious, but most chilling of men; for their 
very deference had made him retire further 
from them. Most happy was Lockhart 
when he could literally take the lowest 
place, and there complacently listen to the 
strife of conversers, till some dilemma in 
the chain of recollection or argument arose, 
and then the ready memory drew forth the 
missing link, and the keen sagacity fitted 
it home to its place, and what all wanted 
and no one else could supply was mur- 
mured out in choice, precise, but most un- 
studied words. And there were occasions 
also when the expression of the listener 
was not so complacent—when the point at 
issue was not one of memory or of fact, 
but of the subtler shades of right and wrong; 
and then the scorn on the lip and the 
cloud on the brow were but the prelude to 
some strong, wiry sentence, withering in its 
sarcasm and unanswerable in its sense, 
which scattered all sophistry to the winds 
before it. 

‘‘Far remote was he from the usual 
conditions of genius; its simplicity, its 
foibles, and its follies. Lockhart had 
fought the whole battle of life, both within 
and without, and borne more than its share 
of sorrow. So acute, satirical, and un- 
sparing was his intellect that, had Lock- 
hart been endowed with that alone, he 
would have been the most brilliant, but 
the most dangerous of men; but so up- 
right and true were his moral qualities also, 
that, had he been a dunce in attainments 
or a foolin wit, he must still have been re- 
cognised as an extraordinary man. We 
will not call it unfortunate, for it was the 
necessary consequence of the very con- 
ditions of his life and nature that, while 
his intellect was known to all, his heart 
could be known comparatively tofew. All 
knew how unsparing he was to morbid and 
sickly sentiment, but few could tell how 
tender he was to genuine feeling. All 
could see how he despised every species of 
vanity, pretension, and cant; but few had 
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the opportunity of witnessing his unfailing 
homage to the humblest or even stupidest 
worth. Many will believe what caustic he 
was to a false grief ; few could credit what 
balm toa real one. His indomitable re- 
serve never prevented his intellect from 
having fair play, but it greatly impeded the 
justice due to his nobler part. 

“It was characteristic of Lockhart’s 
peculiar individuality that, wherever he 
was at all known, whether by man or wo- 
man, by poet, man of business, or man of 
the world, he touched the hidden chord of 
romance in all. No man less affected the 
poetical, the mysterious, or the sentimen- 
tal ; no man less affected anything ; yet, as 
he stole stiffly away from the knot which, 
if he had not enlivened, he had hushed, 
there was not one who did not confess that 
a being had passed before them who 
stirred all the pulses of the imagination, 
and realized what is generally only ideal 
in the portrait of a man. To this im- 
pression there is no doubt that his perso- 
nal appearance greatly contributed, though 
too entirely the exponent of his mind to be 
considered as a separatecause. Endowed 
with the very highest order of manly 
beauty, both of feature and expression, he 
retained the brilliancy of youth and a 
stately strength of person comparatively 
unimpaired in ripened life; and then, 
though sorrow and sickness suddeniy 
brought on a premature old age, which 
none could witness unmoved, yet the beauty 
of the head and of the bearing so far gained 
in melancholy loftiness of expression what 
they lost in animation, that the last phase, 
whether to the eye of painter or of 
anxious friend, seemed always the finest.”’ 
— Times, attributed to Lord Robertson. 





Miss Ferrier. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Miss Ferrier, 
the author of “ Marriage,”’ and other ex- 
cellent novels. 

Miss Ferrier was born in Edinburgh. 
Her father, a writer to the signet, was 
“one of Sir Walter Scott's brethren of the 
Clerk’s table,” and the great novelist, at the 
conclusion of his ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord,’’ 
alluded to his ‘‘ sister shadow,’’ the au- 
thor of ‘‘the very lively work entitled 
Marriage,’’ as one of the labourers capa- 
ble of gathering in the large harvest of 
Scotish character and fiction. In his pri- 
vate diary, Sir Walter has described Miss 
Ferrier as ‘‘a gifted personage, having, 
besides her great talents, conversation the 
least ewiyeante of any author, female at 
least, whom I have ever seen, among the 
long list I have encountered ; simple, full 
of humour, and exceedingly ready at re- 
partee ; and all this without the least affec- 
tation of the blue-stocking.”’ 
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Mr. Chambers, in his Cyclopedia of 
Literature, thus comments on the fore- 
going passage. ‘ This is high praise, but 
the readers of Miss Ferrier’s novels will at 
once recognise it as characteristic, and 
exactly what they would have anticipated. 
Miss Ferrier is a Scotish Miss Edgeworth 
—of a lively, practical, penetrating cast of 
mind; skilful in depicting character, and 
seizing upon national peculiarities ; caustic 
in her wit and humour, with a quick sense 
of the ludicrous ; and desirous of inculca- 
ting sound morality and attention to the 
courtesies and charities of life. In some 
passages, indeed, she evinces a deep re- 
ligious feeling, approaching to the Evan- 
gelical views of Hannah More; but the 
general strain of her writings relates to the 
foibles and oddities of mankind, and no 
one has drawn them with greater breadth 
of comic humour or effect. Her scenes 
often resemble the style of our best old 
comedies, and she may boast, like Foote, 
of adding many new and original charac- 
ters to the stock of our comic literature. 

Miss Ferrier’s first work was ‘* Mar- 
riage,’’ published in 1818. Her next, 
“ The Inheritance,”’ appeared in 1824 ; and 
** Destiny, or, The Chief’s Daughter,’’ in 
1831—all novels in three volumes each. 
All these were successful ; but Miss Fer- 
rier was so far satisfied with her suc- 
cess, that she abstained from pursuing it 
further. 


Mr. Cuarves Keser. 

Nov. 5. Having nearly completed his 
79th year, Mr. Charles Kemble, Come- 
dian: the last surviving brother of his 
distinguished family. 

Charles Kemble was born on the 25th 
November, 1775, at Brecknock, in South 
Wales, where his father Roger Kemble 
was then manager of the theatre. He was 
twenty years younger than his sister Mrs. 
Siddons, and eighteen years younger than 
John Philip Kemble. Charles was edu- 
cated (as John had been) at the Roman 
Catholic college of Douay, from whence 
he returned to England in 1792. By the 
influence of liis brother John, he soon 
after obtained a situation in the Post-office, 
but the salary was not large enough to 
repress his ambition for the stage. He 
accordingly threw up his employment; 
and, after two or three exhibitions at pri- 
vate theatres, made his appearance on the 
boards of the Sheffield theatre as Orlando 
in As you Like it. He subsequently 
played at Newcastle, but was decidedly 
unsuccessful. He was, however, engaged 
to perform at Drury Lane in the season 
of 1794, and in 1797 he appeared at the 
Haymarket, by which time there was 
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some improvement from his original awk- 
wardness. 

He was not one of those actors who 
clasp at once the heights of their profes- 
sion. Heclimbed slowly but surely. No 
actor ever served a more thorough ap- 
prenticeship to his art. He owed nothing 
to managerial favour ; little to the caprice 
of the public or the press. The latter he 
never courted; the former compared him 
from the first with his brother—the in- 
cepting with the matured performer ; and 
both were slow in recognising the first 
phase of the younger Kemble’s excellence 
—his impersonation of the subsidiary cha- 
racters of the drama. 

Yet those who are old enough to re- 
member the Hamlet, Macbeth, and Cori- 
olanus, of his majestic brother ; and the 
Lady Macbeth, Volumnia, and Mrs. Be- 
verley, of his matchless sister, recall also 
Charles Kemble’s force and pathos in 
Macduff, the classical grandeur of his 
Aufidius, and the grace and energy of his 
Lewson. Then, and long, and indeed 
ever afterwards, his excellence in the 
second characters of the drama was un- 
surpassed. How full of winning grace 
was his Bassanio; how humourous his 
drunken scene in Cassio, how fraught 
with noble shame after Cassio’s disgrace ; 
how fiery his Laertes ; how full cf fresh 
and boyish ardour his Guiderius; how 
frank and buoyant his Charles Oakley ! 
But he achieved higher triumphs than 
these, and won and wore them in the pre- 
sence of the generation now in middle life. 
We need mention the names only of Fal- 
conbridge and Mark Antony, to re-call 
his impersonation of the Medieval Knight 
and the Roman General. His Falconbridge 
bore us back to Runnymede and Cressy 
and Agincourt—his Antony to the Forum 
and the Capitol, and Plutarch’s heroes. 

Charles Kemble played successfully the 
widest range of characters on record—with 
the single exception of Garrick. If he 
had no equal in Benedick, neither had he 
in Jaffier ; if his Leon and Don Felix were 
unsurpassed, so was his Edgar; and so, 
after the retirement of his brother, his 
Hamlet. He was the most joyous of 
Archers, Doricourts, Charles Surfaces, and 
Rangers ; the most gay and royal of Prince 
Hals. In comedie larmoyante he was the 
heir of Jack Bannister. He restored Pe- 
truchio and Mercutio from the region of 
bullies and fops to that of high comedy. 
In Colonel Feignwell he displayed the 
genius of a low comedian, in the assumed 
disguises of the Antiquary, the Stock- 
broker, and the Quaker. In Young Mi- 
rabel he combined in one part his best 
comedy and his best tragedy acting. His 
scene with the bravoes and the ‘ Red 
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Burgundy,” for its intensity of passion, 
was equalled alone by Kean’s agony and 
death in Overreach. 

Nature had been bountiful to Charles 
Kemble in its gifts of a noble form, an ex- 
pressive and classical countenance, and a 
sweet, yet full-toned voice. Hence his 
power in the historical drama. So looked 
Alcibiades in his prime of manhood, and 
Henry V. at Agincourt, and Antony beside 
Cesar, and Orestes by the altar of the 
Taurian Artemis. And these gifts were 
sedulously improved by the study of men, 
and nature and art. To his profession, in- 
deed, all his.opportunities ministered. He 
had travelled extensively, and mingled 
much in the society of artists and scholars ; 
and his appreciation of their respective 
works was deep and genial. But the centre 
to which all his acquirements and obser- 
vations tended, was the impersonation of 
dramatic character. Hence proceeded the 
unity and completeness of his acting. He 
neglected nothing, whether principal or ad- 
junct; he was none of those actors who 
trust to flashes of excitement for the con- 
cealment of general flatness or turgidity. 
he played aé no class of the audience; he 
disdained tricks of speech and singularity 
of action. He was eminently a veracious 
actor, the poct’s representative, neither 
exceeding nor falling short of the concep- 
tions furnished for him. 

Charles Kemble had some share in dra- 
matic authorship, but with small success, 
In 1800 he adapted to the English stage 
Mercier’s Deserteur, which was brought 
out at the Haymarket under the title of 
The Point of Honour, and became a stock 
piece. In 1807 he translated from the 
German Kotzebue’s Eduard in Schottland, 
which was produced at Covent Garden as 
The Wanderer, or the Rights of Hospi- 
tality; and in the next year, from the 
French of Dieulafoy, a farce called Plot 
and Counterplot, or the Portrait of Cer- 
vantes. In 1811 he produced Kamschatka, 
or the Slave’s Tribute, a drama in three 
acts, from the German of Kotzebue, which 
was performed for a few nights at Covent 
Garden in Oct. 1811. In 1812 an original 
farce by him, called The Child of Chance, 
was acted at the Haymarket, but was 
played only three nights. His Brazen 
Bust, a melo-drama from the French, pro- 
duced the following year at Covent Garden, 
had the same measure of success. Ata 
later period, he was for a short time the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Mr. Charles Kemble’s career as an actor 
finally closed on the 10th April, 1840, 
shortly after he had accepted the office of 
Examiner of Plays. He subsequently ap- 
peared in public occasionally, as a reader 
of Shakspere. 
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In private life he was one of the most 
accomplished men of his day. The dignity 
of his manner was tempered by a cour- 
teous and serene urbanity. Holding at all 
times a high social position, his conversa- 
tion reflected the influences under which 
he lived. He was an excellent modern lin- 
guist ; and, had his avocations permitted, 
he would have been an excellent classical 
scholar. During the last three years of his 
life, he revived his acquaintance with the 
Greek language ; and he followed this new 
pursuit with the diligence of an aspirant 
for university distinctions. 

For several years Charles Kemble la- 
boured under the affliction of deafness. 
Social pleasure—for which no one had a 
keener zest—was thus ‘at one entrance’’ 
nearly “ shut out’’—and the sense of his 
privation would, at times, cast a shade of 
sadness over his countenance. But this, 
as well as the pain of an established ma- 
lady, he endured with exemplary patience, 
and it was easy to dispel the temporary 
gloom by the mention of his beloved art, 
or reference to the times which had gone 
by; and then, oblivious of the present, 
he would grow eloquent in reminiscence, 
and, warmed by the impressions of his 
youth and manhood, hold in respectful and 
delighted attention his circle of listening 
friends, while he related some jests “ that 
were wont to set the table in a roar,’’ or 
how ‘nobly pensive’’ John Kemble ut- 
tered Cato’s or Hamlet’s soliloquies. 

Mr. Kemble married, on the 2d July, 
1806, Miss Decamp, a native of Vienna, 
and a lady of dramatic talents and accom- 
plishments correspondent to his own. She 
died in 1838, having retired from the stage 
in 1818 (see our vol. x. p. 565.) They 
had issue one son, Mr. John Mitchell 
Kemble, M.A. the author of The Saxons in 
England; and two daughters, of whom 
Miss Fanny Kemble (Mrs. Butler) is the 
elder; and the younger, Adelaide (Mrs. 
Sartoris), has attained her share of fame 
as a vocalist. 

There are, of course, numerous portraits 
of Mr. Charles Kemble. A graceful series 
of studies representing him in his leading 
characters, was published by Mr. R. J. 
Lane. There is a recent bust of him by 
Timothy Butler, of which an engraving 
was given in the Illustrated London News 
of the 18th November last. 





Carpinat Mat. 

Sept. 9. At Albano, in his 73d year, 
the Cardinal Angelo Mai, Chief Librarian 
of the Vatican, a correspondent of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Let- 
tres of Paris, member of the Academy of 
Munich, the Institute of the Low Coun- 
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tries, the Society of History and Anti- 
quities of Stockholm, &c. 

Cardinal Mai was born on the 7th May, 
1782, in the diocese of Bergamo. He 
first rose to distinction in the'literary world 
in 1812, when he was appointed Keeper of 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. In 1813 
he published anonymously a Latin transla- 
tion of the oration of Isocrates De Permu- 
tatione ; from a Greek MS. in the Am- 
brosian Library. . In 1814 appeared the 
first-fruits of his valuable discoveries from 
palimpsest manuscripts. The first he 
edited were the (imperfect) orations of 
Cicero for Scaurus, Tullius, and Flaccus, 
which he had discovered in the convent of 
Bobbio, obscured by the poems of a poet 
named Sedulius, who wrote in the eighth 
century. The original MS. of the ora- 
tions he attributed to the second or third 
century. Pursuing these researches, after 
turning over 149 manuscripts in the Am- 
brosian Library, he discovered under a fine 
manuscript of the Acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon, inedited fragments of three 
other orations of Cicero, those ‘in Clo- 
dium et Curionem, de ere alieno Milonis, 
et de rege Alexandrino,’’ and he pub- 
lished these, together with an inedited 
commentary upon them, attributed to 
Asconius Pedianus. Both these works 
came to a second edition in 1817. 

In 1815 he edited from a similar source 
the Works of M. Cornelius Fronto, ac- 
companied by letters of the emperors An- 
toninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius 
Verus, the historian Appian, &c. In 1815, 
from a similar source, the Orations of Q. 
Aurelius Symmachus; and fragments of 
six Comedies of Plautus, which he found 
beneath a Latin translation of the Old 
Testament, apparently of the seventh cen- 
tury. These were followed by portions of 
the works of Iseeus, Themistius the philo- 
sopher, and the Roman Antiquities of 
Dyonisius of Halicarnassus, of which only 
six books were before known, but the 
abbate Mai produced the whole, though 
somewhat imperfect. 

In 1816 he edited ‘‘ Philo Judeeus de 
Virtute et ejus partibus,’’ but it was after- 
wards ascertained that this was really the 
work of Georgius Gemistus, and had been 
already published under the name of its 
true author. The abbate, indefatigable in 
his labours, produced in the same year 
‘*Porphyrii philosophi ad Marcellum;’’ 
and in 1817 Sibylle libri XIV., the Itine- 
rarium Alexandri, and the Acts of Alex- 
ander of Macedon by Julius Valerius. 
In 1818 “ Philo Judeus de Cophini festo 
et de colendis Parentibus ;’’? and a volume 
of scholiasts of the fourth century upon 
Virgil, discovered under the works of 
Gregory the Great, written in the ninth 
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century. In the same year, in conjunc- 
tion with doctor Zohrab, of the Ar- 
menian college at Venice, he edited the 
works of Eusebius, in quarto (all the 
previous works having been in octavo). 
In 1819 Dydimus Alexander, a Greek 
author on measurement; and an im- 
perfect manuscript of the Iliad, illus- 
trated with numerous drawings, attributed 
to the 4th, Sth, or 6th century. 

In 1822 appeared ‘‘ M. Tullii Ciceronis 
de Republica que supersunt.’? This was 
considered the finest discovery that Mai 
had made. It had been regarded as lost 
ever since the first century, excepting that 
portion which is called the Dream of 
Scipio. Other editions of the work were 
soon after printed in most of the countries 
of Europe. 

In 1823 appeared further discoveries 
under the title of Juris Civilis ante-Jus- 
tinianei reliquie ineditee, Symmachi no- 
vem Orationum partes, C. Julii Victoris 
Ars Rhetorica, L. Cecilii Minutiani Apulei 
trium librorum fragmenta de Orthographia. 
In 1825, Scriptorum veterum nova col- 
lectio, e Vaticanis codicibus edita, a collec- 
tion of the early Christian writers. 

To these he afterwards added other 
works: and the whole of his labours were 
reprinted in two collections; one in ten 
volumes large octavo, entitled “ Classici 
Auctores e Vaticanis Codicibus editi; 
printed in the years 1828 to 1838; and the 
other in ten quarto volumes, under the 
title of “‘ Scriptorum Veterum Nova Col- 
lectio, e Vaticanis Codicibus edita,” printed 
in the years 1825 to 1838. We may refer 
to the Catalogues of The London Library 
for the contents of them both. 

In 1825 he also edited a catalogue of 
the Egyptian papyri of the library of the 
Vatican, in 4to. with plates. 

In 182- one of the medals placed by 
King George IV. at the disposal of the 
Royal Society of Literature was awarded 
to the abbate Mai. An historical account 
of his discoveries, written by Mr. Arch- 
deacon Nares, was communicated to that 
Society in 1824, and printed in the first 
volume of their Transactions. 

The abbate Mai was created a Cardinal 
in May, 1837, but reserved in petto, and 
proclaimed in the following February. 
He continued his learned labours after his 
elevation, and only lately succeeded to the 
post of chief librarian of the Vatican, 
rendered vacant by the death of Cardinal 
Lambruschini. 

Cardinal Mai directed in his will that 
his vast and most excellent library should 
be offered for sale to the Pontifical Govern- 
ment at half its estimated value—that is, 
for 8,0007. That government has just 
notified that its finances do not allow it to 
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accept the donation. The library will, con- 
sequently, have to be disposed of by public 
auction. All the bibliopolists of Europe 
will regard the sale with the greatest in- 
terest ; and it is to be hoped that the au- 
thorities of the British Museum and of 
— of our public libraries will not neg- 
ect it. 





Proressor Epw. Forses, F.R.S. 

Nov. 18. In his 39th year, Edward 
Forbes, esq. Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, 
Fellow of the Royal, Linnean, and Geolo- 
gical Societies, &c. 

This gentleman was born in 1815 at 
Douglas in the Isle of Man, where his 
father was a banker. His love of natural 
history dated from his earliest childhood. 
This propensity, or rather passion, was in- 
bred and all his own, for no individual of 
his family, or even acquaintanceship, had 
the slightest taste for scientific studies. 
His first printed guide or text-book was 
one of the driest, Turton’s translation of 
the Systema Nature, and by the time he 
was seven years of age he had collected a 
small but tolerably well arranged museum 
of his own. Next, though in very early 
life, came the perusal of Buckland’s Re- 
liquis Diluviane, Parkinson’s Organic Re- 
mains, and Conybeare’s Geology of Eng- 
land—rather hard reading that last for a 
boy, and probably rather wrestled with 
than understood. These books, however, 
when he was not more than twelve years 
old, inspired him with a warm and abiding 
love of geology. At this period also he 
compiled a Manual of British Natural His- 
tory in all its departments, a youthful 
labour, a reference to which he afterwards 
— serviceable up almost to his close of 
ife. 

Evincing talent for drawing, he was in- 
duced to commence his studies as an artist, 
and, with this object in view, he attended 
for six months the studio of the late Mr. 
Sassein London. Inafter life,in his travels 
and natural history studies, he felt the ad- 
vantage of this short training. His love, 
however, of natural history led him to the 
medical profession, as affording him a wider 
field for his favourite pursuit. He accord- 
ingly repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
commenced his career as a medical student 
in 1830. Although he pursued his medical 
studies with great zeal and success, he never 
presented himself for his degree at the 
University. He had, in fact, contracted 
so strong an attachment for the sciences of 
zoology and botany, that he determined 
to devote himself to a scientific career. 
Whilst a student, plants and animals 
seemed equally to attract his attention. 
Tt was, however, in é knowledge of the 
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lower forms of the latter,—the Mollusca 
and Radiata,—that he was most distin- 
guished. Whilst still a student at Edin- 
burgh, he had an opportunity of making a 
voyage in the Mediterranean, and visit- 
ing the coast of Algiers, and one of his 
earliest published papers was “On the 
Land and Fresh-water Mollusca of Algiers 
and Bougia.’’ About this time he also 
visited the continent of Europe, resided for 
some time in Paris, and made a tour in 
Norway. He afterwards published several 
papers giving the result of his observations, 
among which were, ‘ Notes of a Natural His- 
tory Tour in Norway,’ ‘ On the Comparative 
Elevation of Testacea in the Alps,’ and 
*Malacologia Monense: a Catalogue of 
the Mollusca inhabiting the Isle of Man 
and the neighbouring Sea.’ 

Whilst a student in Edinburgh he ac- 
quired a remarkable ascendency over the 
minds of his fellow students,—and many 
of his contemporaries, who have since pur- 
sued a successful career of natural history 
study, have traced it to his influence. 
This power of drawing men under his in- 
fluence increased with his years ; and, per- 
haps, few men of his age have produced 
so permanent an effect on the minds with 
which he camein contact. It was in Edin- 
burgh that he may be said to have invented 
the art of dredging, for till his time it had 
scarcely been regarded as part of the 
serious work of the naturalist. He drew 
attention tothe important results that could 
be obtained by the use of the simple instru- 
ment, which had been only employed by 
fishermen to procure shell-fish. His nu- 
merous papers at this time “ On the Struc- 
ture and Forms of the Marine Inverte- 
brata’’ attested the value of the dredge, 
and with it he may be said to have opened 
a new field of research, if not a new branch 
of science. It was, afterwards, with this 
instrument, in the Aigean Sea, that he 
made the important observations by which 
he was enabled to point out the great law, 
that as there were zones of animal and 
vegetable life in altitude on the sides of 
the mountains that covered the earth, so 
there were zones of animal and vegetable 
life in depth on the sides of the valleys of 
the ocean. 

Frequent records of his dredging excur- 
sions are to be found in the pages of The 
Magazine of Zoology and Botany; and 
through hisinfluence Dredging Committees 
have been appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation,—whose labours have greatly con- 
tributed to enlarge our knowledge of the 
inhabitants of the British seas. One of 
the earliest and most important of his 
systematic works was the result of his 
dredging labours. This was his ‘‘ History 
of British Star-fishes and other Animals of 
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the Class Echinodermata,” published in 
1841. In this work he displayed a minute 
and comprehensive knowledge of the class 
of animals to which it was devoted,—and 
added not only many species new to the 
British Fauna, but many species were here 
described for the first time. Though ona 
subject far removed from ordinary human 
sympathy, he gave it a wide interest by 
lively descriptions, pretty vignettes and 
quaint tail-pieces, all from his own pencil. 

When, subsequently, he became a geolo- 
gist, and one taking rank with the most 
distinguished, it was his practical acquain- 
tance with the bed of the ocean, which he 
had acquired by means of the dredge, that 
gave hisopinions weight, and which enabled 
him to determine points in the age and re- 
lationship of the strata of the earth that 
had hitherto been unsolved problems. 

In 1841 Mr. Forbes obtained the ap- 
pointment of Naturalist to H.M. Survey- 
ing Ship Beacon, which was commissioned 
to bring from Lycia the marbles brought 
to light by Sir Charles Fellowes. In the 
spring of 1842 he was occupied with the 
Rev. Mr. Daniell and Lieut. Spratt in ex- 
amining the coast and country of Lycia. 
In this journey Mr. Daniell fell a victim 
to the fever of the country, and Mr. Forbes 
had an attack, the effects of which he oc- 
casionally felt till within a short period of 
his decease. An account of their joint 
labours,—which resulted in the discovery 
of the sites of eighteen ancient cities, was 
afterwards published by Messrs. Spratt 
and Forbes in their ‘‘ Travels in Lycia.”” 
It was during this voyage that Mr. Forbes 
prosecuted his researches with the dredge 
in the Aigean, which resulted in the enun- 
ciation of the law for the development of 
animal and vegetable life in the depths of 
the ocean. The results of these researches 
were first made known in a ‘‘ Report on 
the Mollusca and Radiata of the Augean 
Sea, and on their distribution, considered 
as bearing on Geology,’’ made to the 
British Association, at their meeting at 
Cork, in 1843. 

During his absence on this voyage the 
chair of Botany at King’s College, London, 
became vacant by the death of the late Mr. 
David Don. Although his later-published 
papers had been on zoology, Mr. Forbes 
had devoted much attention to botany, 
and was known for applying the same 
acumen to the study of plants and their 
distribution as he had now become so dis- 
tinguished for in relation to the lower forms 
of animals. He was the successful candi- 
date for this chair, which he filled with 
great success till his recent appointment to 
the chair of Natural History at Edinburgh. 
Those who attended his class will ever re- 
member the charm he threw around the 
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study of Vegetable Structure, and the de- 
lightful hours they spent in his company 
during the periodical excursions, which he 
made a point of taking with his pupils, in 
the neighbourhood of London. Nor were 
these excursions attended by pupils alone. 
Many are the distinguished men of science 
in London who sought this opportunity. of 
availing themselves of his great practical 
knowledge of every department of natural 
history. It was during the delivery of his 
first course of lectures on Botany that he 
worked out the interesting relations that 
exist between the morphology of the 
reproductive system of the Sertularian 
Zoophytes and its analogy with that of 
flowering plants. His paper on this subject 
was read at the British Association at 
York iu 1844. 

He now also obtained the appointment 
of Librarian and Curator to the Geological 
Society. He occupied this position until 
his appointment to the Palontological 
Department of the Museum of Economic 
Geology in 1846. 

Although the chief part of his time was 
now occupied in the practical details of 
paleontology, he still found leisure to ar- 
range some of the vast mass of original 
matter which he had collected during his 
dredging excursions. In 1848 he wrote 
for the Ray Society a‘* Monograph on the 
British Naked-eyed Meduse.” This work 
was beautifully illustrated from drawings 
made by himself. It was characterised by 
the same extensive research and accuracy 
of detail that distinguished his ‘ History 
of Starfishes,’—and is one of the most im- 
portant contributions ever made to this 
department of natural-history literature. 
No sooner was this work published than 
we find him engaging, in conjunction with 
Mr. Henley, in the publication of a ‘ His- 
tory of British Mollusca.’ This work was 
completed, in four volumes, in 1853. 

It was not long after his connection 
with the Geological Society and Museum 
of Practical Geology, that the fruits of 
his closer acquaintance with the facts of 
geology became apparent. One of the 
most remarkable contributions to the 
science of geology in this country appeared 
in the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain. This 
paper, which may be regarded as a work 
on the subject, is entitled ‘On the con- 
nexion between the Distribution of the 
existing Fauna and Flora of the British 
Isles, and the Geological Changes which 
have affected their Area.’ In this work 
the happy combination of great botanical 
and zoological knowledge is made to bear 
on some of the most intricate inquiries 
with regard to the age and relationship of 
the rocks of Great Britain. From this 
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time the Transactions of the Geological 
Survey, and the Journal of the Geological 
Society, were enriched with his papers, all 
displaying accurate and extensive observa- 
tion, combined with profound and original 
thought. Turning to the list of his papers 
and works on Zoology and Geology, in 
the Bibliography published by the Ray 
Society, we find them amounting to eighty- 
nine. This list does not comprise his 
Botanical Papers, or those published since 
1850, which together are very numerous. 
But whilst thus engaged in severe scientific 
toil, he found time to engage in lighter 
literary occupations,—contributing to more 
than one periodical. His contributions 
to the Atheneum, and to the Lite- 
rary Gazette, were many and valuable. 
His article on “ Shellfishes, their Ways 
and Works,”’ in the first number of the 
new series of the Westminster Review, is 
a gem in its way ; and the brilliant article 
on “ Siluria,” in the last number of the 
Quarterly, was from his pen. At the time 
of his death he was engaged on several 
works. The one which he early announced, 
under the title of ‘‘ Rambles of a Natu- 
ralist,’’? he still intended to complete. 
Another, the ‘‘ Zoology of the European 
Seas,” is nearly all printed. He was also 
preparing for publication the results of 
his researches in the Augean. 

Young as he was, such a man hadearned _ 
the highest honours that natural history 
science could confer, and to the honour of 
those with whom he associated, they were 
not slow to discern and reward his merits. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society in Feb. 1843, and of the Royal 
Society in Feb. 1845, and became ere long a 
member of its Council. In 1852 he was 
elected President of the Geological Society, 
and sat in the chair which had been filled 
by Prof. Sedgwick, Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison, and Sir Charles Lyell, who bore 
willing testimony to the genius of their 
youthful successor. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed President of the Geological Sec- 
tion of the British Association. 

When the illness of Prof. Jameson ren- 
dered it necessary that a successor should 
be appointed, all interested in the pros- 
perity of the University of Edinburgh 
looked to Prof. Forbes as his successor. 
He obtained this appointment in 1853, and 
was enthusiastically welcomed by profes- 
sors and students to his Alma Mater. He 
was proud of having attained the position 
which, as a student, he had hoped one day 
to fill. He lived to complete but one 
course of his lectures. But though he is 
gone, his spirit survives in his works, and 
these will ever form an important part of 
the history of natural science during the 
present century. 
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He was buried on Thursday, Nov. 23, 
the town council and professors of the 
University and students following his re- 
mains to the grave.—Atheneum, with ad- 
ditions from The Literary Gazette. 








Tue Rev. A. B. Evans, D.D. 

Nov. 8. At Market Bosworth, Leices- 
tershire, aged 73, the Rev. Arthur Benoni 
Evans, D.D., Head Master of Market 
Bosworth School. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
the Rev. Lewis Evans, afterwards Vicar of 
Froxfield, co. Wilts, who was well-known 
as an able astronomer, and held for many 
years the Professorship of Mathematics 
at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, by Anne his wife, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Norman, esq. by Florence, second 
daughter of John Nicholl, esq. of the Garn, 
Monmouthshire, by Anne, only daughter 
and heiress of Edward Herbert, esq. of 
Magor, co. Monmouth, descended from 
the Herberts of St. Julian’s, a branch of 
the family of the Earls of Pembroke. 

His father was the third of five brothers, 
all in holy orders, sons of Thomas Evans, 
who held the cure of Caerleon with Bas- 
saleg, co. Monmouth, a man of note for 
his classical and other attainments, and for 
his energy of mind and body. 

The subject of the present sketch was 
born at Compton-Beauchamp, co. Berks, 
March 25, 1781, and received his educa- 
tion at the College School, Gloucester, of 
which his uncle and namesake was head- 
master. He proceeded, Oct. 23, 1800, to 
St. John’s college, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated in Feb. 1804. 

He was ordained at Gloucester, in Aug. 
1804, to the curacy of Hartpury, co. Glouc. 
by Bishop Huntingford, and received 
priest’s orders from the same prelate in 
Sept. 1805. 

In Oct. 1805 he obtained the Professor- 
ship of Classics and History in the Royal 
Military College, then lately established 
at Great Marlow, Bucks, and he removed 
with the college to Sandhurst in Oct. 1812. 

In June 1819 he married Anne, third 
daughter of Captain Thomas Dickinson, 
R.N., of Bramblebury, near Woolwich, and 
in 1822 resigned his chair at the Royal 
Military College, and removed to Britwell, 
near Burnham, Bucks. Here he prepared 
pupils for the university, and held the 
curacy of Burnham until 1829, when he 
accepted the head-mastership of the Free 
Grammar School at Market Bosworth. 
Whilst there resident he held successively 
the curacies of Bosworth, Carlton, and 
Cadeby. 

The works of which Doctor Evans was 
author are the following : — 
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1. Synopses for the use of the Students 
in the Royal Military Academy. 

2. The Cutter, in Five Lectures, on the 
Art and Practice of Cutting Friends, Ac- 
quaintances, and Relations. 1808. 

3. Fungusiana; or, the Opinions and 
Table-Talk of the late Barnaby Fungus, 
esq. 1809. 

4. The Curate, with other Poems. 1810. 

5. Sermons on the relative Duties of 
the Poor. 12mo. 1828. 

6. Effectual Means of Promoting and 
Propagating the Gospel. 8vo. A Sermon 
published by request. 

7. Present National Delusions upon 
Wisdom, Power, and Riches. A Sermon. 
8vo. 1831. 

8. Sermons on the Christian Life and 
Character. 8vo. 1832. 

9. The Phylactery. A Poem. 1836. 

10. T(PA®EYS AONAX, sive, Calamus 
Scriptorius—or Copies for writing Greek, 
—for Schools. 1837. 

11. The Fifth of November; or, the 
Romish Apostacy contrasted with ‘* The 
Faith once delivered to the Saints.’’ 1838. 

12. The Village Church. A Poem. 1843. 

13. Education and Parental Example : 
in imitation of the xivth Satire of Juvenal. 
A Poem. 1843. 

14. The Sanctuary Service and not the 
Sermon the Great Object of an Act of 
Public Worship in the ‘‘ House of Prayer.” 
12mo. 1843. 

15. The Layman’s Test of the True 
Minister of the Church of England. 12mo. 

16. Divine Denunciations against Drink- 
ing ; or, The “ Word of God” more power- 
ful than ‘‘ Pledge-taking.’’ A Tract for 
distribution. 

17. Leicestershire Words, Phrases, and 
Proverbs. 1848, 

18, Personal Piety; or Aids to Private 
Prayer for Individuals of all Classes, 12mo. 
stitched. 1851. 

19. Britain’s Wreck; or, Breakers 
ahead. By an Old Hand on Board. 8vo. 
stitched. 1853. 

Besides several Essays and Critiques in 
various Magazines, and the Christian 
Remembrancer. 

Many points in the character of this 
excellent and distinguished man might be 
dwelt upon :— 

His remarkable personal courage; which, 
in his school-days, had earned him the title 
of “ The Bold Arthur.” 

His knowledge of coins ; Greek, Roman, 
and English, of which he had a large col- 
lection. 

Besides his profound knowledge of the 
classical languages, in both of which he 
wrote with elegance and perspicuity, he 
was well versed in Hebrew and other cog- 
nate languages,—in French, Italian, Spa- 
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nish, German, and Icelandic. The German 
family of languages, indeed, with their se- 
veral dialects, ancient and modern, was one 
of his favourite studies, more especially 
with regard to the etymology of his mother- 
tongue. 

He had an excellent ear for music, and 
was a performer on several instruments, of 
which the violoncello was his favourite. 

As an artist his taste was exquisite, and 
in all of his sketches in pencil, crayon, and 
sepia, the hand of a master of no second 
rank was apparent. His cattle pieces es- 
pecially have been pronounced by the most 
competent judges not inferior to those of 
any living artist. 

His fondness for geology and botany ; 
in the latter of which, especially, he pos- 
sessed considerable skill. At an early pe- 
riod of life he had turned his attention to 
medicine, and his knowledge of anatomy 
and pathology was frequently of use in the 
discharge of his ministerial duties. 

His great kindness to animals was 
another feature; and his singular skill in 
joiner’s work, turnery, &c. a trait too 
curious to be omitted. 

As a writer his published works speak 
for themselves. They, however, give no 
idea of his remarkable felicity in penning 
jeux d’esprit, and those vers de societd 
whose appreciation depends on a know- 
ledge of persons and places. As a school- 
master, his long experience, his happy 
“knack” of teaching (a gift far rarer than 
usually imagined), his deep insight into 
character, his uniform kindness and for- 
bearance, combined with his thorough 
knowledge of his subjects, eminently fitted 
him for the post which he held. His punc- 
tuality, too, was remarkable: till within a 
year of his death he rose regularly through 
the summer to seven-o’clock school, gene- 
rally taking a walk before that time. Of 
his numerous pupils during a scholastic 
career of nearly half a century, there is not 
one who does not speak of his old master 
with affection and esteem. 

His opinions as a politician belonged to 
the Conservative school,and the tendencies 
of the age towards democracy and infide- 
lity filled him with gloom and apprehen- 
sion with regard to the future destinies of 
England. 

As a divine, he held the opinions of what 
is termed the High Church party. In so 
doing, however, he disclaimed all party- 
spirit, maintaining the principles of the 
orthodox Church of England against Ro- 
manizing tendencies on the one hand, and 
Calvinism on the other. In the discharge 
of his parochial duties he was diligent, 
zealous, and generous, even to the verge 
of indiscretion, everywhere gaining the 
confidence and love of his parishioners. 
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In his intercourse with his superiors, he 
knew how to maintain his independence 
without ever failing in due courtesy. He 
never asked for a favour for himself, which 
may account for his never having received 
any preferment in the Church, the most 
he ever derived from his clerical profession 
being a curacy of 100%. a-year. To his 
equals and inferiors he was uniformly kind, 
courteous, and attentive, hospitable with- 
out ostentation, always ready to assist, al- 
ways speaking kindly of his friends when 
their backs were turned. His conversation 
on serious subjects was that of a deep and 
subtle thinker, and an indefatigable scholar. 
In general society the play of his fancy 
and the readiness of his wit were inexhaus- 
tible. Puns and anecdotes and quotations 
innumerable made him always a genial 
host and a welcome companion. Nor was 
his cheerfulness merely assumed ; in inti- 
mate intercourse, and in the bosom of his 
family, he was always the same thoroughly 
kindly and genial spirit. He, however, 
always spoke out his own opinions without 
compromise, boldly and decidedly. Truth 
was his object through life, in thought and 
action, as well as in word, and he never 
allowed himself to lose sight of this guiding 
star. In two words, he was a Christian 
gentleman. The close of his life was 
worthy of the manner in which it had been 
spent. Quite to the last, in the intervals 
of pain, his cheerfulness was unabated. 
His complete resignation, the holy joy 
with which he looked forward to appear- 
ing in the presence of his Maker, and his 
intimate conviction that his life and death 
were in the hands of One who would dis- 
pose of them, not only for good, but for 
the best, seemed to remove far away from 
his death-bed all that ‘“‘ makes death ter- 
rible.”’ During the latter part of his last 
illness he suffered intense and almost 
constant pain, which only abated a very 
few hours before his death. Fora year 
before he had been failing in health, 
and a visit to Hastings in the spring ap- 
peared only to confirm the symptoms. It 
was, however, only a few weeks before he 
died that any great danger was anticipated. 

To him it was given to look on nature 
with the eye of the painter and the heart 
of the poet; and it was, perhaps, from this 
source of gratification more than from any 
other that he drew his continual cheerful- 
ness and unfailing enjoyment of life. He 
was never harassed with any fretful craving 
for distinction or fame. He had learned 
early to seek for the poet’s true reward, 
not in the praises of men, but in his own 
capacities of keener appreciation of the 
blessings of life, and in the exercise of that 
genial love towards nature which is part 
and parcel of the love towards nature’s 
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God—the highest and holiest characteristic 
of all true genius. Hence, although iso- 
lated from communion with his equals in 
intellect, unbeneficed, and almost unknown, 
hard-worked and hard-working to the last, 
none ever heard from his lips one murmur 
of impatience or discontent. Careful only 
to do his duty nobly in that state of life 
to which it had pleased God to call him, 
he kept the even tenor of his way, peaceful 
and contented, a faithful minister and 
steward of Him to whose service he had 
devoted his life. 

He was the father of six children, viz. 
Anne, Arthur, John, George, Emma, and 
Sebastian; of whom Arthur, in holy orders, 
died April 21, 1850, aged 28 ; and George, 
a student in medicine, January 25, 1847, 
aged 21. 





Freperick Knicutr Hunt, Esa. 

Nov. 18. At his residence at Forest 
Hill, aged 40, Frederick Knight Hunt, 
esq. Editor of The Daily News. 

The name of Mr. Hunt is known to our 
readers. The story of his life has not only 
a special interest for journalists and men 
of letters, but affords lessons of courage, 
perseverance and unselfishness, by which 
all sorts and conditions of men may profit. 

Mr. Hunt was bornin April 1814 ; and, 
at the age of sixteen, when his father died, 
held a subordinate situation in the print- 
ing-office of the Morning Herald. He was 
the eldest of six children, who, with the 
mother, were left unprovided for ; and, al- 
though his nights were occupied with a 
fatiguing duty, he filled up his days in the 
capacity of clerk to a barrister in the Tem- 
ple. For more than three years he never 
had a continuous night’s rest oftener than 
once a week. He worked literally night 
and day to support his father’s family ; 
which he never wholly ceased to do down 
to his death. His employer—not over- 
burdened with briefs—asked little more of 
him than his presence in chambers; but 
he was not idle there. Every spare 
shilling was spent in books; and it was 
during these office hours that he persevered 
in a course of reading and self-culture, by 
means of which he afterwards fought his 
way upward in the world. 

His patron, appreciating his literary 
industry, was induced to give him such 
introductions as procured for him his first 
literary engagement, which was with a 
short-lived morning newspaper. From 


that time—with the exception of one short 
interval—he lived by his pen ; but, be- 
lieving that a more distinctly recognised 
profession was necessary to advancement 
in life, he studied medicine, and was a con- 
temporary, at Middlesex Hospital, with 
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Mr. Albert Smith, and others who have 
become known to fame... 

Mr. Hunt’s sanguine and energetic 
temperament made him a frequent, and 
not always a successful, projector. One 
of his projects, The Medical Times, still 
lives—a prosperous periodical. The pro- 
fits arising from this successful venture 
enabled him to pay his fees and to pass the 
Hall and College as a qualified surgeon. 
Unhappily, the misconduct of a relative 
led him into difficulties, which obliged him 
to part with the property, and to take the 
situation of an union surgeon in Norfolk. 

After a year, he returned to London, 
eking out a practice which he tried to es- 
tublish by literature. He became sub- 
editor of the Illustrated London News, and 
afterwards editor of the Pictorial Times. 
When the Daily News was started in 1846 
Mr. Hunt was selected by Mr. Charles 
Dickens as one of the assistant editors ; and, 
besides his pictorial editorship and atten- 
dance upon some resident patients at his 
house in Greenwich, he found time to 
write the volumes by which his name is 
best known, “ The Fourth Estate: a His- 
tory of the English Newspaper Press.” By 
degrees, however, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to the Daily News and in 1851 
became its editor-in-chief. 

Mr. Hunt’s manifest defect was his ten- 
dency to distribute his mind and his ener- 
gies over too large a surface, and to 
undertake too many employments. In 
the midst of his literary and medical en- 
gagements he was always a zealous politi- 
cian on the Liberal side, and held fora 
time the office of Secretary to the first 
London Anti-Corn-Law League. But 
when once he had allowed his talents fair 
play, their strength and power were tho- 
roughly developed. To his unceasing ac- 
tivity, judgment, and literary vigour are 
principally due the commercial success 
which the Daily News—for so long a time 
a struggling property—is understood to 
have at last attained. 

Over-work and incessant mental excite- 
ment predisposed a far from robust frame 
to succumb to the slightest attack of disease. 
He was struck with typhus, and died after 
three weeks’ illness. He leaves a widow 
and four children, with a modest but 
sufficient provision.— Atheneum. 





Tuomas Mackenzikz, Ese. 

Oct. 15. At Ladyhill, Elgin, of a cere- 
bral disease, in the prime of life, Thomas 
Mackenzie, esq. architect. 

He was an enthusiast in his profession, 
and especially delighted in the old Scotish 
baronial style. He studied first, it ap- 
pears, under Mr. John Smith, city archi- 
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tect, Aberdeen, and subsequently under 
Mr. Archibald Simpson, of the same city. 

Mr. Mackenzie commenced business in 
Elgin in 1841, and his first effort in that 
city was the Museum. Along with his 
partner, Mr. Matthews of Aberdeen, he 
also designed the Commercial Bank. The 
new Market and Railway Hotel at Elgin, 
and a house at Laurelbank, belonging to 
Dr. Geddes, are all from designs by Mr. 
Mackenzie. But his architectural labours 
were not confined to Elgin. Amongst 
others of his works are the buildings used 
for Milne’s Schools, at Fochabers ; the 
castellated building erected in Botriphnie 
for Admiral Duff, of Drummuir; and a 
similar building for Mr. Matheson, on his 
property of Ardross ; while at the present 
moment there is being erected in Perth- 
shire acastle for Mr. Robertson, of Strowan, 
also from designs furnished by him. 

A specimen of his talents in another 
branch of architecture may be seen in the 
Free Church at Inverness, a building in 
the Perpendicular style of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The United Presbyterian Church 
at Nairn was also designed by him, and 
the Caledonian Bank at Forres. Another 
design of his is the erection in which are 
comprised the poor-houses at Aberdeen. 

In making additions to buildings Mr. 
Mackenzie was also skilled. One of his 
most important labours of this kind was 
the remodelling of the modern portions 
of the old castle of Ballindalloch, and the 
erection of additions ; all in keeping with 
the old towers and turrets, which date 
from the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Another work of the same kind was some 
additions to the old castle of Cawdor, 
which have only recently been completed. 
Another of the same character, although 
on a smaller scale, has been his restora- 
tions, by direction of the Earl of Fife, of 
the tracery and architecture of the old 
priory of Pluscarden. 

In Banff there are some specimens of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s talents: for example, the 
new hall at St. Andrew’s Lodge—an erec- 
tion in the Italian style, and the residence, 
just completed, for Mr. W. Grant. 

By his wife, who survives him, and who 
is daughter of the late Mr. M‘Innes, of 
Daudaleith, and a niece of Colonel Mar- 
shall, Mr. Mackenzie leaves, we believe, 
five children. In private life the deceased 
was everywhere held in high respect.— 
Builder. 

Mr. Peter BucHan. 

Sept.26. In London, Mr. Peter Buchan, 
of Peterhead. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Mr. Buchan kept himself constantly be- 
fore the public by the publication of a 
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series of works, chiefly of an antiquarian 
kind. His two volumes of Ballads of the 
North of Scotland are a valuable contri- 
bution to the legendary lore of his country. 
He travelled over a great part of Scotland, 
in order that he might obtain, from the 
lips of the oldest inhabitants, songs which, 
though popular in particular districts, had 
never been committed to paper, or, if they 
had, had long ceased to exist. His notes 
and general writings throw a vast amount 
of light on the circumstances under which 
many of the most popular ballads of Scot- 
land were written. Mr. Buchan was a 
perfect enthusiast in whatever related to 
the historical or legendary literature of 
his native land. This fact attracted the 
attention of Sir Walter Scott, and als® 
procured the friendship of Mr. Lockhart. 
Mr. Buchan was also a man of great scien- 
tific attainments, while his knowledge of 
mechanics excited the admiration of all 
those who were acquainted with him and 
could apdreciate his acquirements. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Jan, .. . 1854. At Otago, New Zealand, Andrew- 
Thomas-Plunkett, eldest son of the late Andrew- 
Doran, esq. of Heavitree, near Exeter. 

March 4. At New Zealand, aged 26, John 
Henry, youngest and last surviving son of the 
late George Cooper Burnand, esq. 

March6. At Mean Meer, aged 64, Colonel Sir 
James Tennant, K.C.B. Brigadier Commanding 
at Lahore. He was appointod to the Bengal 
artillery in 1805, attained the rank of Lieut.-Colo- 
nel in 1837. He was created a Knight Commander 
of the Bath in 1852. 

July 11. At Constantinople, Lieut.-Col. Pere- 
grine Francis Thorne, K.H. formerly Commandant 
at Plymouth. To him London owes the idea and 
general organisation, even to the minutest detail, 
of its admirable Police force. For his suggestions 
on the subject Sir Robert Peel expressed his 
thanks, and offered Col. Thorne the supervision 
of the whole establishment, which was declined. 
He was nominated a Knight of the Hanoverian 
order by King William IV. The last six mceaths 
of his life were spent in collecting military in- 
formation for the proprietors of a daily journal. 

July 12. At Feering, Essex, Helen, the wife of 
Peter Le Neve Arnold, esq. late of Great Yar- 
mouth. 

July 16. Aged 77, the wife of Wm. Hilton, esq. 
of Danbury, Essex. 

Aug. 10. At North Adelaide, South Australia, 
Capt. Horace Clarke Beevor, late of the 13th 
Madras N. Inf. 

Aug. 13. At Port Philip, aged 36, Capt. Isaac 
Hindley Herbert Gall, 99th Regt. third son of the 
late Col. G. H. Gall, Bengal Cavalry. 

Aug. 18. At Sydney, N.S.W., aged 28, Francis 
Alexander, third son of James Henry Levin, of 
Upper Clapton. 

Aug. 22. At Subathoo, Major Naylor, of the 
2nd European Regt. Bengal Presidency. 

Aug. 29. At the Mauritius, of cholera, Lorenzo 
Clancy Clement, esq. stipendiary magistrate, 
eldest son of Samuel Clement, esq. of Surbiton. 

Aug. 31. At Petropaulovski, in Kamschatka, 
Capt. Charles Allan Parker, R.M., only son of 
Charles Parker, esq. of Park Nook, Cumberland, 
Capt. Parker fell whilst gallantly leading the Eng- 
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lish Marines, with nineteen of his companions in 


arms. 

Sept.1. At Sydney, N.S.W., George, third son 
of the late Rey. Robert Gutch, Rector of Segrave, 
Leicestershire. 

Drowned in the China seas, aged 27, Harcourt 
M. Stewart, chief officer of the Jemima Pereira, 
second son of the Rey. John Stewart of Liberton. 

Sept... At Shanghai, Henry Thursby Pelham, 
R.N. Midshipman on board H.M.S. Grecian, third 
surviving son of the Rey. Henry Thursby Pelham, 
of Cound, Salop. 

Sept.9. At Claremont, Mauritins, aged 17, 
Mary-Georgina, only dau. of the late ,Edward 
Chapman, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Sreenuggur, Cashmere, aged 23, 
Julia, wife of Henry Brackenbury, esq. Lieut. 
Glst Regt. dau. of the late Major Robinson Sadleir, 
H.M.’s 94th Regt. 

Sept. 16. Mr. Abel Ingpen, F.L.S. an entomo- 
logist and microscopist of some repute. 

Sept. 19. At Calcutta, aged 39, William Hay, 
esq. of Hayfield, Zetland. 

¢.20. At Pondigal, William Eliott Lock- 
hart, Major 45th M. N. Inf. fourth son of the late 
William Eliott Lockhart, esq. of Cleghorn and 
Borthwick-brae. 

Sept. 21. The Right Rev. J. M. Wainwright, 
Assistant Bishop of the Eastern diocese of New 
York, to which he was consecrated in 1852. Dr. 
Wainwright was a native of Liverpool, and had 
many friends in this country. 

Sept. 22. At Sarawak, aged 24, William Wilson 
Brereton, esq. fifth son of the Rev. C. D. Brereton, 
Rector of Little Massingham. 

At Geelong, Montalieu, aged 23, wife of Alex- 
ander J. Gibb, esq. 

Sept. 23. At Dhoolia, Mary, wife of Lieut. F. 
G. Newnham, 23d Bombay N. Light Inf. 

Sept. 27. In the wreck of the Arctic steamer, 
aged 45, Henry Hinde, esq. of Wood-end, near 
Sheffield, solicitor. 

Sept. 28. At Calcutta, Charles Bransby Francis, 
esq. superintending surgeon, Dacca Circle, eldest 
son of the late Charles Francis, esq. of Lee Park, 
Blackheath. 

At Umballah, Alice, second dau. of the late 
Capt. Edward Corncross Sneyd, Bengal army. 

Oct. 4. At Nynee Tal, India, aged 34, James 
Ralph Barnes, Bengal Civil Service, second son of 
the late Dr. George Barnes, Archdeacon of Barn- 
staple. He held the appointment of magistrate 
and collector at Shagehanpore. 

Oct. 5. At Balaklava, of cholera, Dr. Thomp- 
son, of the 44th; and Mr. Reade, Assistant Sur- 
geon-Staff. 

Oct. 10. At Therapia, Colonel Lloyd, late British 
Consul-General in Bolivia. Colonel Lloyd went to 
the East with the intention of penetrating into 
the Circassian country; but afterwards attached 
himself to the British army in the Crimea, where 
he was seized with the illness of which he died. 

At Edinburgh, aged 77, Isabella, relict of Major 
Archibald M‘Intyre. 

Oct.11. At Rawul Pindee, in the Punjaub, 
Lieut. Chas. Abney Mouat, 24th Foot. 

Oct. 17. On board the Sanspareil, Charles 
Madan, midshipman, fourth son of the late Rev. 
Spencer Madan, Vicar of Batheaston, co. Somerset, 
of whom a biography appeared in our Magazine 
for Jan. 1852. This promising and gallant youth 
met his death in the attack of the English fleet 
upon the forts of Sebastopol. At the time, Mr. 
Madan was behaving in the most exemplary man- 
ner, exerting himselfin directing and encouraging 
the men of his quarter, where he was most assi- 
duous and attentive to his duty. He was dread- 
fully wounded in the right leg, and his whole 
system shaken, by a shell that burst on the lower 
deck, and he died soon after the amputation of the 
limb, as calmly and quietly asa child. In addition 
to such high testimony to his character as a naval 
officer, his relatives have the greater consolation 
of knowing that amid the many temptations of his 
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profession he never forsook those principles of true 
Christian religion which had been early impressed 
upon his mind. 

At Ferozepore, Lieut. Christopher Magnay, 22d 
Bengal N. Inf. second son of the late James Mag- 
nay, esq. of Postford House, near Guildford. 

Oct. 19. In Bombay, aged 18, Lennard Brinsiey 
Richardson, Ensign 28th N. Inf. eldest son of W. 
J. Richardson, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 

Oct, 22. At Balaklava, after twelve hours’ ill- 
ness, Major Augustus Saltren Willett, 17th Lancers. 
He entered the service as Cornet 1836, attained 
the rank of Major 1852, and had served eighteen 
years on full pay. 

Oct. 23. Before Sebastopol (and not in the battle 
of Balaklava, as stated in our last number), in his 
26th year, Capt. Spencer Philip John Childers, 
R. Art. He was the eldest son of Capt. Wm. Chil- 
ders, formerly of 42d Highlanders, and a nephew 
of Walbanke Childers, esq. M.P. of Cantley, co. 
York. He entered the Royal Artillery in 1845; 
and, after serving in Ireland, went in 1849 to 
Canada; whence he returned a Captain during 
the present ;year, and immediately proceeded to 
Sebastopol. 

Oct. 25. At the battle of Balaklava, aged 27, 
Capt. Thomas Howard Goad, 13th Light Dra- 
goons, eldest son of the late B. Goad, esq. and 
stepson of the late Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, 
G.C.B. 

At the battle of Balaklava, Cornet Hugh Mont- 
gomery, 13th Light Dragoons, eldest son of Hugh 
Montgomery, esq. of Ballydrain, co. Antrim. 

At the battle of Balaklava, Capt. John Pratt 
Winter, 17th Lancers, eldest son of Samuel Pratt 
Winter, esq. of Agher, co. Meath, and late one of 
the aide-de-camps of the present Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He entered the service as Cornet in 
1848, and purchased his troop in 1852. 

Oct. 27. In camp before Sebastopol, Lieut. 
Arthur Wm. Godfrey, Ist batt. Rifle brigade, se- 
cond son of John Godfrey, esq. of Brooke House, 
Ash, near Sandwich, Kent. 

At Mount Pleasant, St. Christopher’s, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. John Hutchinson Walwyn, 
of that island, and second dau. of the late Rey. 
Henry Hunter, of Knapton New Hall, Norfolk. 

Oct, 28. Before Sebastopol, William Dalgairns 
Guille, Capt. R. Art. youngest son of John Guille, 
esq. late Bailiff of Guernsey. 

In the trenches before Sebastopol, Major Charles 
Thomas Powell, 49th Regt. He entered the service 
in 1835; and served in the 22d throughout the 
operations in Scinde under Sir Charles Napier, 
including the destruction of the fort of Imaum- 
ghur, and the battles of Meanee and Hyderabad, 
for which he received a medal. He became a 
Captain in 1843, Major 1854. 

Oct. 29. At Bristol, Jane-Brown, widow of 
Henry Davis, esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. dau. of the 
late Edward Long Fox, esq. M.D. 

Oct. 30. At Nordhausen, Germany, aged 80, 
Mr. C. Mavius, for many years organist at Ketter- 
ing church. 

Oct. 31. At Luddesdown rectory, Kent, aged 93, 
Mary Heyman, the last descendant of the family of 
Heyman of Somerfield in the parish of Sellinge, 
Baronets. The collateral representation of this 
ancient house now devolves on Matthew Hay- 
man, of South Abbey, Youghal, co. Cork, esq. J.P. 

At Charleston, U.S. of yellow fever, aged 25, 
George Hopkinson, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 25, Frederick Hunt, 
esq. 4th son of Wm. Ogle Hunt, esq. Chesham-pl. 

Nov. 1. At Bovey Tracy, aged 76, Juliana, wife 
of John Burd, esq.; and, Vov. 19, aged 72, John 
Burd, esq. 

At Heidelberg, aged 66, Captain Richard Clifford, 
of the Hon, East India Company’s (late) maritime 
service. 

At Birkenhead, aged 31, Walter Robert Crouch, 
esq. House Surgeon to the Birkenhead Hospital. 

Nov. 3. At Neath, in his 64th year, Surgeon 
William Leyson, R.N. 
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Of dysentery, the Rev. John Wheble, Catholic 
Chaplain to the British forces in the East. 

Nov. 4. At Scutari, Second Staff Surgeon David 
Anderson, M.D. Edinb. son of M. A. Anderson, 
esq. of Whiteside, Dumfriesshire. Dr. Anderson 
was an accomplished physician, a skilful surgeon, 
a dexterous operator ; zealous, humane, and un- 
remitting in hisattention to the sick and wounded. 
He served in the Sutlej campaign, at Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, as assistant surgeon of 
the 9th Foot. 

Nov.6. At Beckingham Hall, aged 51, Charles 
Gery Milnes, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Milnes, esq. barrister-at-law, and a magistrate for 
the county. 

At Milliken, Renfrewshire, William-John, infant 
son of Sir Robert M. Napier, Bart. 

At Scutari, two days after the amputation of 
his leg, in consequence of L ounds received at the 
battle of Balaklava, aged 22, Augustus Frederick 
Cavendish Webb, Captain 17th Lancers, youngest 
son of the late F: rederick Webb, esq. of Westwick, 
Durham, and Hampworth, Hants. 

Nov. 7. At Canterbury, aged 82, John Furley, 
esq. many years managing partner of the Canter- 
bury Bank. His remains were interred in the 
family vault lately constructed in St. Stephen’s 
churchyard, adjacent to that city. 

At Hampton Lodge, Farnham, Maria, dau. of 
the late Rev. Edw. Linzee, Rector of West Tilbury, 
Essex. 

At Champion Park, Denmark-hill, aged 52, J. 
P. Mason, esq. of Mincing-lane. 

At Oakfield, Mary Anne Morgan, only dau. of 
the Rey. James Morgan, D.D. 

At Brixton, aged 85, Harriett, relict of the Rev. 
John Butler Pemberton, of the island of St. 
Christopher. 

At Glenallen, near Alnwick, ee 51, Amy-Ann, 
wife of Hugh Spencer Stanhope, es 

At Aldringham, Suffolk, aged 66, i has. Walker, 
esq. late-Major 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Charlotte, wife of George Thomas Whitgreave, 
esq. of Moseley Court, Staff. and Eaton-sq 

Nov. 8. Aged 83, Butler Adams, esq. of Green- 
wich, and late of Union-court, Broad-street. 

At his brother’s, London, Canada West, aged 46, 
Josephus Beddome, esq, of Hamilton, Upper 
Canada, late of Leamington, son of the late Jose- 
phus Beddome, esq. of Manchester, and grandson 
of Commissary-General Martin Petrie. 

At Rothsay, John Bennet, esq. late of the War 
Office, son of the late Dr. Bennet, of Edinburgh. 

Aged 23, Mary-Letitia, younger dau. of Jolin 
Castelfranc Cheveley, esq. of Camberwell, and 
grandchild of the late Richard Dodson Cheyeley, 
esq. of Messing Lodge, Essex. 

At Greatham House, Emma-Maria, wife of Robt. 
Chatfield, esq. 

At Shooter's Hill, Kent, aged 61, Louisa-Matilda, 
second dau. of the late Sir Henry Crewe, Bart. of 
Calke Abbey. 

Charlotte-Leonora, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Croft, Vicar of Hartburn, Northumberland. 

At Brompton, aged 34, Edward-Francis-Hill, 
eldest son of the late Edward Du Bois, esq. 

William, third son of Edward Duffin, esq. Lang- 
ham- place, 

At Headley, Hants, aged 87, Mary, relict of the 
late William Ewsters, esq. 

In Blomfield-terr. ‘Hyde-park, aged 80, Marga- 
ret, widow of Samuel Fyler, esq. barrister-at-law, 
of Twickenham, and Dover-street. 

At Cheltenham, aged 58, Lieut. John Gurley, 
R.N. (1827) of Grenada. 

At West Derby, near Liverpool, Mary-Anne, 
wife of Thomas Harrison, esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late C. S. Fenwick, esq. of Newcastle. 

At Ipswich, Elizabeth-Hannah, wife of the Rev. 
William Notcutt. 

Aged 58, Richards Hicks Oriel, esq. of Alfred- 
place, Bedford-sq 

Anne, Lady Pearl, relict of Sir James Pearl, of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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At Southampton, Caroline, widow of the Rev. 
R. N. Pemberton, late of Millichope Park, Salop. 

At Plymouth, aged 88, Mrs. Sweet, relict of 
Capt. Sweet, R.M. 

At Wimbledon, aged 16, Francis-Morris, the 
eldest son of Alexander L. Wollaston, esq. of 
Camden-hill, Cranbrook, Kent. 

At Exeter, aged 73, Mary, relict of Wm. Wood, 
esq. of Dublin. 

Nov. 9. At Tewkesbury, aged 86, Hannah, 
relict of Mr. Humphrey Brown, and mother of the 
member for the borough. 

At Hope Bowdler rectory, Elizabeth, relict of 
Robert Curtis, esq. late of Inane, Tipperary, eldest 
dau. of the late John Robert Lloyd, of Aston, 
Shropshire. 

At Woodhill, Cork, Stephen Fagan, esq. M.D. of 
of Albion-st. Hyde-park- -sq. Chief in Ireland of 
the ancient family of the Fagan Feltrim. 

At Dover, aged 29, John-George, second son of 
the late Thomas Hammond, esq. of Eton. 

At Scarborough, at an advanced age, William 
Harrison, esq. 

At Hartshill, Warw. aged 33, Joseph Jee, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple and Mid- 
land Circuit. He was called to the bar Nov. 20, 1846. 

At Shalbourne, aged 86, Anthony Kingston, esq. 

At Brixton-rise, Surrey, aged 81, Harriet-Grove. 
relict of William Land, esq. of Streatham, and for- 
merly of Greenwich. 

At High Wycombe, aged 78, Mary, wife of Mr. 
Alderman Lane. 

At Copenhagen, in his 75th year, M. Gens Peter 
Miiller, during forty years professor of landscape 
painting at the Academy of the Fine Arts. 

ged 63, Mary, wife of Thomas Carr Steward, 
esq. of Colton Lodge, near York, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Edward Prescott, A.M. of Clace Hall, 
Halifax. 

At Aighburgh, near Liverpool, Miss Anne Ro- 
bertson, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Robertson, 
D.D. minister of Kiltearn, Ross-shire. 

At Balaklava, of wounds received at the battle 
of Inkerman, aged 19, Heneage Thomas Twysden, 
Lieut. 63d Foot, son of Capt. H. D. Twysden, 
R.N. 

Nov. 10. In Westbourne-park-terr. Mariejane, 
wife of Capt. Brett, late of H.M.’s Royal Regt. 

On board H.M.S. Simoom, off Sebastopol, of a 
wound received in the trenches, on the 19th Oct., 
aged 19, Lieut. Francis Byam Davies, Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of Major-Gen. Davies, of Dane- 
hurst, Sussex. 

In Provost-road, Haverstock-hill, aged 33, Henry 
Dawson, esq. late of the Carabiniers, son of the 
tev. Henry Dawson, Rector of Hopton, Norfolk. 

At Croydon, aged 72, Sophia, widow of W. D. 
Dowson, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 71, Miss Mary Rose Edge, dan. 
of the late Joseph Edge, esq. of Northampton. 

At The Friars, suddenly, Anne, relict of William 
Fryer, esq. of St. Thomas. 

Killed in the batteries before Sebastopol, aged 
19, Thomas Heberden Karslake, R.N., Acting 
Mate H.M.S. Rodney. 

At Witham, at the house of her brother-in-law 
Charles Douglas, esq. aged 24, Rebecca, dan. of 
the late John Knox, esq. of Dungiven, co. Lon- 
donderry. 

At Totnes, Thomas Leslie, esq. 

At Newton-le-Willows, Lanc. from a fall from 
his horse, Alfred Octavius, son of the late Henry 
Leete, esq. of Thrapston. 

At Downshire-hill, Hampstead, aged 50, James 
Middleton, esq. of Furnival’s-inn. 

At Ham, Surrey, Caroline, widow of Vice-Adm. 
Hyde Parker, C.B. She was the younger dau. of 
Sir Fred. Morton Eden, thesecond Bart. of Truir, 
co. Durham, by Anne, dau. and heir of James 
Paul Smith, esq.; was married in 1821, and left a 
widow in May last (see the memoir of Vice-Admi- 
ral Parker in p. 76 of our present volume). 

Aged 41, Charles Henry Parnther, esq. late of 
the Foreign Office and of Brompton. 
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At Darlington, aged 73, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
T. W. Quinton, incumbent of Trinity church. 

On board the steamer Golden Fleece, on his 
passage to Malta, of wounds received at the battte 
of Inkermann, Major Edw. Rooper, of the Rifle 
Brigade, youngest son of the Rev. T. R. Rooper, 
Wickhill, Brighton. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 27, Flora Mackinlay, 
wife of Richard C. Smith, esq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 69, John Tillott, esq. 

In Nottingham-pl. Marylebone, aged 59, Leo- 
nard Lewen Wheatley, esq. 

At Clifton, Lieut.-Gen. Richard Whish, Col. of 
the Bombay Art. 

Nov. 11. At Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Mary- 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of the Rey. Richard 
Bingham, jun. 

At Blackheath, aged 61, Mary-Ann, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Deacon, of Strood. 

At Excidenil, dept. de la Dordogne, aged 36, 
William Hutchinson Donnet, third son of Henry 
Donnet, late surgeon R.N. 

At Islington, aged 49, Robert Pitt Edkins, esq. 
M.A. Professor of Geometry in Gresham college, 
and for eighteen years Second Master of the City 
of London School. He was a sizar on the foun- 
dation of Trinity college, Cambridge; and was 
formerly second master of Kensington Proprietary 
School. 

At the Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire, Lieut.- 
Gen. George Hunter, C.B. Bengal Army. He was 
a cadet of 1800, Lieut.-Col. 47th N.Inf. 1828, Co- 
lonel in the army 1831. 

At Great Burstead, aged 67, Mr. William Long, 
late of Killegrew’s, Margaretting, and youngest 
son of the late Charles Long, esq. of Stistead, 
Essex. 

At Scutari, from wounds received at the battle of 
Balaklava, aged 24, Cornet the Hon. Grey Neville, 
5th Dragoon Guards, fifth and youngest son of 
Lord Braybrooke. 

At Northtleet, aged 63, Robert Nevins, esq. son 
of the late Archibald Nevins, esq. of Kilglass, co. 
Kildare. 

At Darlington, Jane, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Webb Minton. 

In King-st. Finsbury-sq. aged 90, Rachel, widow 
of Benjamin Mendes Pereira, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Browne Roberts, esq. of 
Ravensbourne Park, Lewisham, late of the Bengal 


army. 

At Constantinople, of fatigue, Lieut. Arthur 
Henry Thistlethwayte, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
youngest son of the late Thomas Thistlethwayte, 
esq. of Southwick-park, Hants, by his second wife 
‘Tryphena, dau. of the late Henry Bathurst, Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. He had highly distinguished 
himself by his bravery at the battles of Alma and 
Inkermann. 

At Chudleigh, aged 41, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rey. C. A. Nevill Thomas, M.A. Curate of Chud- 
leigh, and only dau. of Rear-Adm. William J. 
Scott. 

At York, aged 41, Mr. T. B. Young, of Sheffield, 
third son of the late John Young, esq. of Louth. 

Nov. 12. Aged 79, Edward Barber, esq. of 
Barston Hall, Warw. 

Frances, youngest dau. of the late Francis Fors- 
ter, esq. Northumberland House, Margate. 

On board the Andes, from wounds received in 
the battle of Inkermann, Lieut. George Udny 
Hague, 57th Regt. youngest son of Barnard Hague 
esq. of York. 

At Mortlake, Surrey, aged 76, Edw. Harper, esq. 

At Longfleet, Poole, aged 74, Mrs. Jane Boyd 
Hatchett, wife of John Hatchett, late of Hatchett’s 
Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 

At Bampton, Devon, aged 68, Thomas Langdon, 
esq. surgeon. 

At Broxbourne, Herts, aged 76, W. Perkins, 
esq. of St. John’s-wood-terrace. 

At Amesbury, Wilts, at the residence of her 
brother, Anne-Phillis, only surviving dau. of the 
late Robert Rayson, esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees. 
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At Wisbech, advanced in years, William Wright , 
esq. formerly of Terrington St. John’s. 

Nov. 13. William Allan, esq. of the Grange, 
Darlington, a magistrate of Durham. 

Mary-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Chas. Boutell, 
Rector of Litcham, Norfolk. 

At Kennington, aged 62, John Carter, esq. 

At Clayton Green, Lanc. aged 36, Frances, wife 
of John Garstang, esq. 

At Leeds, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of Richard 
Kemplay, esq. and eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Fryer, Rector of St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, 
York. 


At Bayswater, Mrs, Margaret Caroline Lecomte, 
formerly of Whitehaven, dau. of the late William 
Campbell Beatly, esq. Capt. and Adjutant of the 
Whitehaven Militia. 

At Heavitree, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of Wil- 
liam Lewis, esq. of London. 

At the residence of Charles Hogg, F.R.C.S. Fins- 
bury-pl. South, aged 78, Mrs. Isabella Lancaster 
Lockyer. 

In Princes-st. Hanover-sq. Eliza, widow of the 
Rev. C. Manesty, Rector of Purley, Berks. 

In Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, aged 52, 
Sarah, wife of John Steele Park, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

At Kensington, aged 60, Thos. Wing Pinero, esq. 

Aged 34, Edward Berem Pratt, youngest son of 
the Rev. John Pratt, Rector of Sedlescomb. 

In Camden-sq. aged 68, John Harrison Scott, 
esq. many years of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
Westminster. 

At Chatham, aged 66, Richard Townson, esq. 
for many years vestry clerk of St. George’s East, 
Middlesex. 

At Cragan House, Westmeath, Henry Norwood 
Trye, esq. late of Leckhampton Court, Glouc. a 
Dep. Lieut. and magistrate for the co. Gloucester, 
and Westmeath and King’sCounties. He was the 
eldest son of Charles Brandon Trye, esq. F.R.S. 
who died in 1811, by Mary, dau. of the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons, of Rodmarton, Glouc. and sister 
to the celebrated antiquaries, Samuel Lysons, esq. 
F.R.S. V.P.S.A. and the Rev. Daniel Lysons, F.R. 
and A.SS. Mr. Trye married in 1824 Alicia-Har- 
riet, eldest dau. of Francis Longworth, esq. of 
Cregan, but had no issue. 

Aged 68, Sophia, wife of Joseph Wickham, esq. 
late of the War Office. 

Nov. 14. In the transport Rip Van Winkle, 
wrecked off Balaklava, aged 27, Henry Croft, late 
Captain in the Royal Dragoons, eldest son of the 
late Colonel Croft of Stillington Hall, Yorkshire. 

Aged 82, Jessie Curling, esq. Magistrate and a 
Deputy-Lieut. of Surrey. 

On board the Andes, of a wound, received at the 
head of his regiment, the 21st Fusiliers, in action 
at the battle of Inkermann, aged 45, Lieut.-Col. 
Frederic George Ainslie, younger son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. George Robert Ainslie and Sophia 
Nevile, his wife, and grandson of the late Sir 
Philip Ainslie, of Pilton, N.B. 

At Kensington, aged 56, Rose, widow of James 
Chipchase, esq. of London, solicitor, formerly of 
Durham. 

At Windsor, aged 56, Thomas Walter Bevan 
Cooper, esq. fourth son of the late Thomas Cooper, 
esq. of Henley-on-Thames. 

At Wilcot Manor, aged 68, Georgiana, widow of 
Vice-Adm. Sir John Gore, K.C.B. and G.C.H. She 
was the eldest dau. of the late Adm. Sir George 
Montagu, G.C.B. was married in 1808, and left a 
widow in 1836. 

Miss Howard, of York-pl. Portman-sq. and Pin- 
ner, Middlesex. 

In the wreck of the Prince transport, off Balak- 
lava, having gone on board on duty from the camp 
before Sebastopol, aged 32, Capt. William Mason 
Inglis, R. Eng. second son of the late James Inglis, 
esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 26, Isaac Pearson 
Love, esq. only son of Joseph Love, esq. of Wil- 
lington Hall. 

At Port Isaac, Cornwall, Miles Marley, ¢34q. 
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F.R.C.S. late of Cork-st. Burlington-gardens, and 
Inverness Villa, Bayswater. 

At Scutari, of wounds received on the 26th of 
October, before Sebastopol, aged 23, Lieut. and 
Adjutant Arthur Dillon Maule, 88th Connaught 
Rangers, son of the late Lieut.-Col. Maule. 

At Bagshot, aged 67, John Mears, esq. solicitor. 

At Kentish Town, Anna, widow of Major 

tichard Morgan, of Lyme Regis. 

At Cullompton, Jane, relict of John Norcross, 
Rector of Framlingham and Saxstead, Suffolk. 

At Blackheath-hill, aged 85, George Oliver, esq. 

At his residence, Thurloe-sq. Brompton, aged 
74, Capt. Peter Page, of East Sheen, late of the 
Hon. E.I.C. Bombay army, from which he retired 
in 1812, and a Magistrate for the counties of 
Surrey and Middlesex. 

At Blackheath, aged 36, Frederic Rowton, esq. 

At Beaumont Hall, aged 62, R. C. Salmon, esq. 

In Balaklava Bay, from the wreck of the Prince, 
aged 22, John Morgan Salter, B.A. Member of the 
College of Surgeons, and surgeon to the ship, 
youngest son of Thomas Salter, esq. of Poole. 

At Clifton Hill, aged 83, Henry Sheppard, esq. 

At Yarm, aged 85, Elizabeth, relict of Marshall 
Stonehouse, esq. 

At Maidenhead, aged 50, Anne-Ruth-Burn, wife 
of Richard Suter, esq. late of Upper Woburn- 
place. 

In the storm off Balaklava, aged 21, Francis 
Campion Wilkinson, third officer of the Prince, 
second son of Henry Wilkinson, esq. of Bromp- 
ton-sq. 

Nov. 15. At the residence of his son, Mr. Bar- 
ton, veterinary surgeon, Ashford, aged 77, Mr. 
Robert Barton, formerly of Dover, and a member 
of the town council. 

At Huntingdon, aged 67, Mr. James Betts, for 
many years the well-known driver of the Blucher 
coach between Huntingdon and Cambridge. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. Wm. Buchan, of Hamil- 
ton, N.B 

At Brighton, Jane, wife of Jno. F. Champion, esq. 

In Beaumont-st. Portland-pl. aged 13, Albert- 
Edward, youngest son of the late Charles Ventris 
Field, esq. of Finchley and Rotherhithe. 

At Brighton, aged 42, Susanna, wife of the Rev. 
J. Haslegrave, M.A. Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Islington. 

In the suburbs of York, Thirzana, relict of Ed- 
ward Hoskins, esq. of London. 

At Sidmouth, Sophia, eldest dau. of the late G. 
B. Lonsdale, esq. 

At Seaton Carew, aged 28, Annie, wife of Mount- 
joy Pearse, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 74, Mrs. Mary Rush, sister of 
the Rev. John Rush, Incumbent of the old church, 
Chelsea, and dau. of the late Rev. Montague 
Rush, of Heckfield, Hants. 

At Chelsea, Major John Ward, late of the 39th 
Madras Native Inf. 

At the residence of her son-in-law the Rev. J. 
Il. Swainson, Alresford, aged 83, Jane, relict of 
Richard Willis, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

Nov. 16. Aged 53, Catherine-Campbell, wife of 
William Furner, esq. Judge of the County Courts 
ot Sussex. 

Aged 80, Mary, wife of F. W. Collard, esq. of 
Cheapside. 

At Fulham, aged 79, Mrs. Sarah Davonport. 

In Ampthill-square, aged 67, Col. George Hutch- 
inson, of the Madras army. He was a cadet of 
1806, and attached to the 24th Native Infantry. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, aged 62, Henry 
Calton Maguire, esq. an eminent artist in litho- 
graphy. 

At Pudsey, aged 56, Lady Emily, wife of Philip 
Pusey, esq. and aunt to the Earl of Carnarvon. 
She was the second dau. of Henry-George 2d 
Earl, by Elizabeth-Kitty, dau. and sole heir of 
Col. John Dyke-Acland, eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Acland, Bart.; was married in 1822, and has left 
issue two daughters and one son. 

At Wellington, Heref. aged 79, Thos. Smith, esq. 
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Aged 60, Thomas Willimott, esq. of Trumping- 
ton, Camb. 

At Buglawton, near Congleton, aged 72, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Wilson. 

Nov. 17. At Hull, aged 38, Charles-Cuthbert, 
third son of the late John Brodrick, esq. of Hull. 

At St. John’s-wood-road, Caroline, dau. of 
Charles Chippindale, esq. 

At Malvern, aged 76, Anna, wife of Col. Alex- 
ander Colston. 

In Rupert-st. St. James’s, Margaret, youngest 
sister of Dr. Crambe. 

At Lisbon, Brodie Cruickshank, esq. late of 
Cape Coast, Africa, author of “ Eighteen Years on 
the Gold Coast.” 

Easter, youngest dau. of John Marlow Deane, 
esq. of Greenwich. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Leeson Prince, esq. sur- 
geon, formerly of Tunbridge. 

At her son’s house, William Richardson, esq. of 
Micklegate, York, aged 83, Mrs. Richardson. 

Nov. 18. Aged 84, Thomas Barber, esq. of 
Brixton. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Henry Burnaby, esq. 
uncle of Sir Wm. Edw. Burnaby, Bart. He wasa 
younger and the last surviving son of Adm. Sir 
Wm. Burnaby, of Broughton Hall, Oxfordshire, 
the first Baronet, by his second wife Grace, dau. 
of Drewry Ottley, esq. 

At the rectory, Wokington, aged 16, Emily- 
Leigh, dau. of the Rev. Henry Curwen. 

At Woodbridge, aged 56, George Deane, esq. of 
London Bridge. 

At Bermondsey, Selina, wife of J. R. Drumme- 
low, esq. youngest dau. of the late Isaac Bristow, 
esq. of Greenwich. 

At Hendon, aged 55, Edward Hancorne, esq. 
late of Snow-hill, London. 

Aged 95, Mr. John Hincliff, late of Notting-hill- 
terrace. He has left by will the following be- 
quests: to the Indigent Blind Asylum, Journey- 
man Tailors’ Institution, Magdalen Hospital, Lock 
Hospital, London Truss Society, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, Westminster Hospital, London 
Fever Hospital, Charing Cross Hospital, Asylum 
for Idiots, and Cancer Hospital, 1,0007. each; to 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and to that for the Houseless Poor in Broad-street 
5007. each; payable after the death of his widow, 
now very aged, by the executors—Mr. William 
Hine, Charterhouse-sq. Mr. John Greenwood, 
Chandos-st. Cavendish-sq. and Mr. Wm. Cribb, 
King-st. Covent-garden. 

Nov. 19. Aged 56, Miss Rachel Audley, of 
Hockley, Essex. 

At the rectory, Fiskerton, aged 86, Mrs. Mary 
Anne Berresford, of Ockbrook, Derbyshire. 

In Pimlico, aged 38, Leopold George Browne, 
esq. M.A. youngest son of the late Major Thomas 
Browne, Canonsleigh Abbey, Devon, 

At Bromley, Kent, Miss Anne Collett, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rey. Peter Collett, Rector 
of Denton, Sussex. 

At St. Lawrence, near Ramsgate, Maria-Diepoest, 
dau. of the late Chas. M. Hardress, esq. of London. 

At the parsonage, Great Yarmouth, aged 37, 
Charles-Robert, second son of the late Rear-Adm, 
Hills, of Ashen Hall, Essex. 

Maria, wife of F. J. Law, esq. of St. George’s, 
Westminster, 3d dau. of Mr. W. Baker, Chelmsford, 

In Carthusian-st. aged 71, Miss Elizabeth Mer- 
riman, of Henley-on-Thames, 

At Wavertree, Liverpool, aged 85, John Mont- 
gomery, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 80, Caroline Stabback ; also on 
the 20th, aged 82, Juliana, her sister. They were 
the last surviving daus. of the Rev. John Stab- 
back, Vicar of St. Edmond’s and St. Mary Steps, 
Exeter. 

At Limehouse, aged 67," George Stoneman, esq. 
shipbuilder. 

Nov. 20. At Durham, aged 57, Mary, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rey. T. Bowlby. 
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At York-pl. City-road, aged 62, Stewart Cundell, 
esq. late of the Minories. 

At Knutsford, Cheshire, M. Flower, esq. Head 
Master of the Grammar School in that town. 

At Surbiton-hill, aged 73, David Gass, esq. 

At Brixton, = 84, Martha, widow of Theo- 
philus Greene, e 1. 

At Kilburn hay, aged 81, John Anthony Her- 
mon, esq. 

Aged 18, Georgina Brooke, dau. of the Rey. F. 
Charles Johnson, Vicar of White Lackington, 
Somerset. 

In Brompton-crescent, Capt. John Terry Liston, 
late of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 

At Reading, Mrs. Lloyd, relict of David Lloyd, 
esq. of Homerton. 

At Hove, near Brighton, David Martin, esq. of 
Cheshunt. 

In Westminster, aged 16, James Gleadstanes 
Palliser, youngest son of Wray Palliser, esq. of 
Comragh, Waterford, Ireland. 

At Fakenham, Norfolk, aged 62, Edward Rudge, 
esq. h. p. Surgeon R. Art. 

At Seaham Harbour, aged 71, John Thorman, 
esq. 

At Deal, aged 79, Mr. Richard Watkins, formerly 
paymaster R.N 

At Sedgeford, Cubitt-Stangroom, eldest son of 
the late Cubit Wells, esq. of East Hall, Sedgeford, 
and Grove House, Langham. 

Nov. 21. At Newton Abbot, aged 45, Mrs. Bur- 


goyne. 
At Ipswich, aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth Chamber- 


ain. 

At Hove, Brighton, aged 86, William Augustus 
Cowell, esq. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 57, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. T. G. Dickinson. 

At Chelsea, aged 77, Frederick Holland Durand, 
esq. formerly Paymaster of the 40th Regt. and for 
many years Secretary to the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 93, Mrs. Mary 
Foquett. 

At Clifton, Mary-Isabella, only child of the late 
Rey. J. J. Frobisher, of Halse, Somerset. 

Aged 20, Mr. Henry Innes, son of a gentleman 
residing in the Hampstead-road. He was killed 
at the Hornsey Station, by getting out of the train 
while it was in motion. 

At Spa, Gloucester. Elizabeth-Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Jones, Vicar of Foy, 
Herefordshire. 

At Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 76, Charles 
Page, esq. late of Oporto. 

In New Bond-st. aged 82, Susannah, widow of 
the Rev. Benjamin Price, of Woodbridge. 

At Brighton, Mary-Charlotte, wife of W. R 
Riddell, esq. 

In Mornington: crescent, aged 63, Mrs. Shipley. 

At Droitwich, aged 84, Samuel Tombs, esq. 
an affectionate husband and parent and an upright 
magistrate. 

Nov. 22. At Elton, Northamptonshire, aged 78, 
Thomas Earl, esq. late of Doddington, Camb. 

In Bath, aged 86, Mrs. Mary Exeter. 

At Brighton, aged 65, Maria, widow of Thomas 
Heath, esq. of Putney. 

At St. Omer, Agnes, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. Nicholas Haddock Holworthy, R.N. 

In Argyll-st. aged 82, Cordelia-Anne, relict of 
Andrew Pringle, esq. of “of Lucknow, E.I 

At H. W. Bailey’s, esq. Thetford, aged 72, Mary, 
widow of Benjamin Carrington, esq. of Bradfield, 
Essex. 

In Chester-sq. aged 15 weeks, Florence, only 
child of Capt. Childers, Scots Fusilier Guards. 

At Kenwith, near Bideford, aged 88, W. C. Hey- 
wood, esq. M.D. formerly of Blandford. 

At Cheltenham, Emily-Lavinia, relict of Col. 
Lennon, Madras Engineers, last surviving dau. of 
Lady Martha Saunders, daughter of the first Earl 
of Aldborough. 

At Christchurch, George Macaulay, esq. 
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At Brighton, aged 39, Charlotte-Wren, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Morris. 

At Ramsgate, aged 18, Rosa, third dau. of the 
late William Mudford, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 37, W. Notly, surgeon, only 
son of W. Notly, esq. of Abbey-place, St. John’s- 
wood. 

Aged 23, Charles, eldest son of the Rev. C. Not- 
ley, B.D., Master of the Grammar School, Eve. 

Aged 6, Francisca-Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. P. T. Ouvry, Vicar of Wing, Bucks. 

At Scutari, from wounds received at Inkerman, 
Lieut.-Col. Harry Smyth, 68th Light Inf. only 
brother of the Rev. C. Smyth, Alfriston, Sussex. 

Aged 51, Catherine, wife of Capt. Edward 
Sutherland, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Nov. 24. At Rye, aged 91, Mr. William Apps, 
sen., verger for 35 years. He was baptized and 
married in Rye Church, and was the last but one 
buried in the churchyard, which is now closed. 

At Sandown Park, near Liverpool, Maria, wife 
of John Clemison, esq. formerly of the 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, and late of Poppleton Hall, near 
York. 

Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Croft, esq. of Chertsey, 
last surviving dau. of the late Thos. Willats, esq. 

At Warkworth, Sarah, fourth dau. of the late 
Capt. John Forster, 46th Foot, and formerly of 
Lucker, Northumberland. 

At his father’s, John, eldest surviving son of 
William Gerard Leifchild, esq. of Moorgate-st. 
and the Elms, Wanstead. 

Mary, wife of Edward Manico, esq. Kennington, 
and dau. of the late William Pulling, esq. True- 
street House, Devon. 

At Weston-super-Mare, John Rhodes, esq. of 
Waverhill, Handsworth, Staff. 

At Doncaster, Mrs. Watkins, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Watkins, Vicar of Silkstone, Yorkshire. 

At Portsmouth, Richard, eldest son of R. White, 
esq. surgeon. 

At Deal, aged 71. Mr. Abraham Willsden, gent. 
formerly of Folkestone. 

Nov. 25. At Brompton, Phoebe, wife of the Rey. 
T. Bowdler. 

Aged 92, William Elston, esq. of Grove-st. Cam- 
den Town, and of Cawood, Yorkshire. He some 
time time ago gave to the poor of that parish, of 
which he was a native, the sum of 2007. and di- 
rected that the interest thereof should be pe- 
riodically distributed in bread. 

In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 78, Amelia, wife of 
James Esdaile, esq. 

At Newcastle, aged 60, Mr. John Gibson, painter 
and glass-stainer, a member of the Town Council, 
and late Sheriff of Newcastle. He had ardently 
devoted himself to the study and promotion of the 
fine arts, and was himself an artist of high and 
varied talents. His works in glass adorn many 
churches both in the neighbourhood of Newcastle 
and at a distauce. 

At Foleshill, near Coventry, aged 83, John 
Hands, esq. a magistrate for that city. 

At the vicarage, South Newington, Oxon, 
Harriet, wife of the Rev. Henry Duke Harington. 

Aged 23, Charles, youngest son of the Rey. Tho- 
mas Harrison, Perp. Curate of Walberswick and 
Blythburgh. 

At Croydon, aged 70, Margaret, widow of Capt. 
Midgely Jennings, R.M. 

At Islington, aged 73, Andrew Kershaw, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Edmund Ludlow, esq. 

At Isleworth, Anna-Maria, youngest surviving 
dau. of the late Capt. William McLeod, of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Ann-Johnston, wife of G. W. K. Potter, esq. 
Secondary of London. 

At Paris, Baroness Solomon de Rothschild. 

Aged 84, Hannah, relict of John Warmsley, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Clifton, Mary, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Bright, Commandant of the Plymouth 
Division of Royal Marines. 

At Castle Hacket, near Tuam, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Macan, widow of Maj. Macan, H.E.I.C,S. 
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of Green Mount, near Castle Bellingham, and 
relict of Christopher Oldfield, esq. formerly Judge 
of the District of Moorshedabad. 

At Ophemert, in Guelderland, aged 81, Baron 
Mackay, of that place. 

At Swansea, aged 76, William Smith, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, late of Lymington, 


Hants. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 49, Harry Worship, 
esq. 

Nov. 27. At Kensington, aged 62, William An- 
drews, esq. late of Jamaica. 

At Adderbury, Oxon, aged 75, John Barber, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 23, Helen-Dorothy, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Ley Brooks. 

In Baker-st. Wm. Oliver Bright, esq. 

At Hertford, aged 32, Capt. Frederick Carter, 
the Royal Regt. second son of J. M. Carter, esq. 
of Northcourt, Abingdon. 

Aged 74, Caroline, wife of Gen. Cosmo Gordon. 

At Bath, aged 62, Henry Gyles, esq. 

At Deal, aged 52, Charles Thomas Hills, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 71, Charlotte, widow of Chas. 
Carr Morton, esq. of Kilnacrott,co. Cavan. She 
was the 2d dau. of John Tutlow, esq. of Crover, in 
the same county ; was married in 1799, and had a 
numerous family. 

At Morecambe, aged 57, Thomas Ransthorne, 
esq. late of Heysham Hall, Lanc. 

At Exeter, aged 68, Charlotte, second dau. of 
the late John Salter, esq. surgeon, Clisthydon. 

At Ripon, Rosa, last surviving dau. of the late 
William Francis Woodgate, esq. of Somerhill, Kent. 

Nov. 28. At Winchester, aged 70, Mr. William 
Arrowsmith, for 44 years a guardian of the parish 
of St. Maurice, and a member of the town council 
from the establishment of that body. 

At Islington, aged 80, John Austin, esq. sur- 
veyor. 

At Leamington, Elizabeth, wife of John Birch, 
esq. Manor House, Ardwick, Manchester. 

In Kingsland-road, aged 65, Wm. Bouzell, esq. 

In Blackfriars-road, aged 47, Charles Brady, 
esq. surgeon. 

Aged 66, John Brooks, esq. of Grove-hill-lane, 
Camberwell. 

Miss Betsey Chapman, of Devonport, niece of 
Captain Sanders R.N. 

In Titchfield-terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 56, 
Ann, wife of Captain B. Fenn. 

At Christchurch, aged 47, Anne, widow of 
Widgwood Gilham, esq. 

At Newport, Barnstaple, aged 62, Ann, relict of 
Thomas Heathcoat, esq. 

At Bath, aged 26, Caroline-Arabella, wife of 
Henry Hensley, esq. and second dau. of the late 
W. H. Valpy, esq. E. I. Civil Service. 

At Fauxblanc, near Lausanne, aged 27, Emma- 
Susette, wife of Edward Hunziker, esq. third dau. 
of the late Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh, Bart. 

In Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, aged 56, John 
Jones, esq. 

At Horsham, aged 32, Richard Shoubridge Mar- 
tin, esq. 

At Cologne, on his way from India, aged 20, 
Alexander, youngest son of the late George Smith, 
esq. of Cornhill. 

In Trinity-p]. Charing-cross, aged 67, Lieut.-Col. 
Peter Sutherland, retired full pay, 72d Regt. 

At Milton, Gravesend, aged 79, James Wright, 
esq. late Ordnance Storekeeper, Royal Gunpowder 
Manufactory, Waltham Abbey. 

Nov.29. At Highgate, Elizabeth-Catherine, re- 
lict of John Addison, esq. late of Homerton. 

In Connaught-terr. William Broderip, esq. 

Aged 73, Jonathan Crocker, esq. of Peckham. 

At Harley-pl. Bow-road, aged 73, Robert Gor- 
don Forsyth, esq. 

In the Crescent, Bath, aged 75, Ambrose God- 
dard, esq. of the Lawn, Swindon. 

At Shirehampton, near Clifton, aged 69, Mary, 
widow of Philip Grubb, esq. 

In Mecklenburgh-st., aged 62, Sarah, wife of 
James Hoby, esq. 
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At Upper Holloway, aged 58, William Pitman, 
esq. of Lloyd’s. 

At the residence of her son, aged 82, Philadel- 
phia, widow of Benjamin Standen, esq. of Hastings. 

James M. Webb, esq. of Park House, Lethering- 
sett, Norfolk. 

Nov. 30. At Islington, aged 78, Ann-Sarah, re- 
lict of John Black, esq. formerly of the Admiralty 
and Brighton. 

At Seaforth, aged 89, Elizabeth, relict of Alex- 
ander Carson, esq. of Liverpool. 

At the vicarage, Chittlehampton, the wife of the 
Rev. R. H. Chichester. 

At Nottingham-st. Marylebone, aged 82, Stephen 
Cox, esq. 

At Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 67, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Capt. John Drake, R.N., daughter 
of the late Rey. Robert Style, Rector of Watering- 
bury and Mereworth, Kent. 

At Herringswell, Suffolk, at an advanced age, 
John Turner Hales, esq. 

At Deptford, Isaac Parry, esq. 

At Hull, aged 68, Richard Simpson, esq. of the 
firm of Simpson and Whaplate, timber merchants. 

At New Dorset-pl. Clapham-road, aged 61, Thos, 
Walter, esq. of Walbrook. 

At Chard, aged 67, Eleanor-Duncombe, relict of 
Augustine Wheadon, esq. 

At Blackheath, Eleanor-Mary, wife of Colonel 
Williamson, Bengal Army. 

At Paris, J. Chardin Wroughton, esq. late of 
the Madras Civil Service, son of the late George 
Wroughton, esq. of Adwick Hall, Yorkshire, 

Lately. Atthe convent of St. Francis of Sales, 
at Westbury-on-Trim, aged 63, Dr. Burgess, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Clifton. 

Miss Christiana Chamberlain, of Compton-ter- 
race, Islington. She has left to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, the London Domestic Mission, and 
the Carter-lane Daily School, 1007. each. Her 
effects were sworn under 50,0007. 

At Liverpool, Elizabeth Curry, aged 109 years 
8 months, and 7 days. She retained her faculties, 
but slightly impaired, up to the hour of her death. 

At New York, an English author, named Wil- 
liam North. A contributor to several popular ma- 
gazines. He committed suicide with prussic acid. 

Mr. John Wild, merchant, Martin’s-lane, Can- 
non-st. He has bequeathed to the Marine Society 
and to the Dreadnought Hospital ship 100 guineas 
each. His personalty was estimated at 120,0007. 

Dec. 1. At Bath, aged 82, John Acres, esq. 

Agnes-Basevi, eldest dau. of John Bridge Aspi- 
nall, esq. barrister, Liverpool. 

At Highfield, near Southampton, aged 66, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Baker, late of St. Helena. 

At Wolford Vicarage, Warw. her brother-in- 
law’s, aged 30, Agnes-Mary, fourth dau. of Vice- 
Admiral Bateman. 

At Kepplestone, near Aberdeen, aged 81, Thos. 
Burnett, esq. 

At King’s Lynn, aged 28, Harriet-Emma, wife 
of the Rev. Richard Cattley, M.A. Curate of St. 
Margaret’s in that town, only dau. of the late 
James Henry D’Arcy Hutton, esq. of Aldburgh 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Portsea, aged 62, Richard Combauld, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. (1827). He entered the service 1807, 
and served on full pay for 27 years, latterly on 
the coast blockade. He had been on half-pay 
since 1845. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, aged 69, Robert Kirk- 
patrick Escott, esq. Deputy-Lieut. for that county. 

At the house of her son-in-law William Irwin, 
esq. Martha, relict of George Glenny, esq. Moore- 
vale, co. Armagh, and eldest dau. of the late 
Joseph Glenny, esq. solicitor, Newry. 

In Upper-st. Islington, John Hunter, esq. 

At Edgebaston, near Birmingham, aged 64, 
Samuel Kenrick, esq. formerly a banker at Wrex- 
ham, 

At Dublin, Arabella-Sophia, relict of Robert 
ee esq. formerly of Moybane, co. Fermae 
nagh, 
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At Paris, Eleanora-Sophia, relict of Norman 
MacLeod, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Torquay, aged 24, John Francis Miller, jun. 
esq. only son of John Francis Miller, esq. of Wern- 
dee Hall, Norwood. 

At Portsea, aged 77, Joseph Norton, esq. 

At Cherry Hinton, Camb. aged 26, Maria, wife 
of the Rev. W. S. Parish, M.A. 

Aged 81, John Petre, esq. of Westwick Hall, 
Norfolk. 

At Benham, Berks, aged 45, John-Jubilee, 
second son of James Saner, M.D. 'Tottenham-green. 

Dee. 2. At Stamford-hill, aged 62, Richard 
Low Beck, of Tokenhouse-yard. 

In Newton-road, Bayswater, aged 70, James 
Chapman Bishop, esq. of Lisson-grove, New-road. 

Aged 68, Susanna, relict of Capt. Thomas Brown, 
of the Trinity House, London. 

Aged 50, Frederick Collicott, esq. surgeon, of 
Blackheath. 

At Camden-road Villas, Caroline, wife of Edward 
Cousins, esq. Surgeon, and eldest surviving dau. 
of Charles Horton Pulley, esq. of Upper Homerton. 

At Newland, Glouc. aged 55, Richard-Henry, 
last surviving son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Dighton, 
Madras Army. 

At Ipswich, aged 80, Mr. Robert King, one of 
the councilmen in the old corporation. 

At Streatham, aged 83, Elizabeth, widow of 
Charles Larkin, esq. of Rochester. 

At Brompton, Kent, aged 65, John Parminter, 
esq. late Secretary of Sheerness Dockyard. 

At Wetherby, aged 89, Quintin Rhodes, esq. 

In Chatham-pl. Woolwich-common, aged 66, 
Frederica, widow of Andrew Aylmer Staunton, 
M.D. Royal Artillery, and dau. of the late Fred. 
Hippins. 

At Hall Lands, Surrey, Mary-Poulett, wife of 
Benjamin Travers, esq. of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Dec. 3. Aged 79, Francis Balfour, esq. of Fernie 
Castle, Fifeshire. 

At Reading, aged 52, Mary-Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Brown, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of the 
late Richard Ellerton, esq. of Richmond, Yorksh. 

At Bishopsteignton, aged 29, Berney Ficklin, 
esq. late of the Royal Canadian Rifles. 

At the residence of Captain Neil Cook, South- 
ampton, aged 75, Eleanor, widow of Alexander 
Graham, esq. of Ayr. 

At Bodmin, Sophia-Ann, wife of the Rev. Ni- 
cholas Kendall, B.A. sister of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 

At Crossmead St. Thomas, aged 77, Sarah, relict 
of John Langdon, esq. of Tedburn St. Mary. 

At West Cowes, aged 78, Commander John 
Way, R.N. 

At Gunstone House, Staffordshire, aged 51, 
Richard Whitehouse, esq. 

At Fant-fields, Maidstone, aged 72, William 
Winton, esq. late of Beckley, Sussex. 

In Cowley-grove, near Uxbridge, Charlotte, wife 
of Charles Orby Wombwell, esq. and dau. of the 
late Thomas Orby Hunter, esq. 

Dec.4. At Dublin, Commander Frederick Draf- 
fen, R.N. He entered the service in 1800, on board 
the Excellent 74, and in 1804 was present in the 
Santa Margaritta 36 in Sir R. Strachan’s action 
with the four ships that had escaped from Tra- 
falgar. He was made Lieutenant 1810, and, having 
served for sixteen years on full pay, was placed 
on half pay in 1816. 

At Hardwicke Court, Gloucestershire, aged 75, 
Mary-Anne-Saunders, widow of Nicholas Lewis 
Fenwick, esq. and sister of the late Sir John 
Saunders Sebright, Bart. 

Of quinsy, aged 11, Louisa-Frances, twelfth 
granddau. of Capt. W. J. Hughes, R.N. Dalston, 
Middlesex. 

At Crag Brow, Windermere, aged 71, the widow 
of P. M. James, esq. of Manchester. 

At Lytham, Maria Earnshaw Marshall, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late John Marshall, esq. of 
Ardwick House, near Manchester. 
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In Holles-st. Cavendish-sq. Margaret, wife of A. 
Miller, esq. manager of the South Australian 
Company. 

At Chester-le-Street, aged 73, Harriet, widow of 
Peter Shield, esq. of Tynemouth, formerly a Cap- 
tain in the Northumberland Militia. 

At Southampton, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of 
William Slaughter, esq. 

In Oakley-sq. aged 62, John Williams, esq. of 
the General Register Office. 

Dec. 5. At Walton-on-Thames, aged 63, Wil- 
liam Charles Brummell, esq. late of the Treasury. 

At Great Bentley, Essex, aged 54, William Car- 
rington, esq. 

At Islington, aged 68, John Wood Deane, esq. 
many years Cashier of the Bank of England. 

At Manchester, aged 54, Elizabeth, wife of James 
Fallows, esq. and eldest dau. of the late George 
Dixon, esq. formerly of Halifax. 

At York, at an advanced age, Miss Martha 
Fletcher. 

At the rectory, Bow, Middlesex, aged 78, Martha 
Elizabeth Gittens, dau. of the late Benj. Gittens, 
esq. formerly Chief Judge of Barbados. 

At the Paddock, Sholden, aged 81, Catherine, 
relict of Henry Pett Hannam, esq. of Northbourne 
Court, Kent. 

At Newbury, Thomas Hawkes, esq. 

At Guernsey, aged 18, William Henry Maingay, 
esq. scholar of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
eldest surviving son of the Rev. James Maingay, 
Rector of St. Mary de Castro. 

Aged 38, Charlotte, wife of Dr. Parkes, Great 
Marlborough-st. 

At Gwernvale House, Crickhowell, Breconshire, 
aged 70, Hardman Philips, esq. late of Philips- 
burgh, Centre County, Pennsylvania. 

At Ramsgate, aged 82, Hannah, relict of Paul 
Sackette, esq. formerly of Margate. 

- At Plymouth, Clarissa Watson, sister of Captain 
Watson, paymaster of the Woolwich division of 
Royal Marines. 

At Collingbourne Ducis, Wilts, aged 79, Hannah, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Wilson, Rector of that place. 

Dec. 6. At Grantchester, Camb. aged 65, Eliza- 
beth-Herman, second dau. of the late Robert Ab- 
bott, of Needham Market, esq. M.D. 

Aged 71, J. V. Harrison, esq. Woodstock, Oxon, 

At Cheriton Fitzpaine, Dorset, aged 83, Mrs, 
Ann Hill. 

At Shrewsbury, Wm. Henry Perry, esq. of that 
town, and of Bryn-Tanaet, Montgomeryshire. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 70, Frances, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Shepherd, M.A. Perp. Curate 
of Pattiswick, Essex. 

In Pimlico, aged 40, Thomas Perrin Tarrant, 
esq. of Alscot Lodge, Princes Risborough. 

Dec.7. At Guildford, aged 27, Miss Jane Arnott. 

At Closeburn Hall, Dumfriesshire, Douglas 
Band, esq. of Closeburn. 

At Enfield, aged 78, James Bennett, esq. 

At Steventon rectory, Mary, wife of the Rey. 
Wm. Knight. 

At Emsworth, aged 84, Charles Mant, esq. 

At Abbotsford, aged 84, Peter Mathieson, an old 
servant of Sir Walter Scott, and for nearly 30 
years his coachman. 

At Clifton, aged 16, Mary-Jane-Arundel, eldest 
child of the Rev. C. Avery Moore, Vicar of Rom- 
sey, Hampshire. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Major-Gen. Arthur Morris, 
of Brookham Lodge, Dorking. 

At Canonbury, aged 65, Mary, relict of George 
Richards, esq. of Hampstead-road, and Bartlett’s- 
buildings, Holborn. 

_At Littlehampton, Marianna-Elizabeth, only sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. Thos. Rooper, of Brighton. 

At Uplands, Monkstown, Dublin, aged 73, Chas. 
Sharpe, esq. 

Aged 55, Lucy, wife of Dr. Silvester, of Clapham. 

Charles William Sutton, esq. son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Sutton, of Longgrage, Wexford. 

At Notting-hill, aged 47, John Wheeler, esq. 
late proprietor of the Hampshire Independent. 
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_ At Codford St. Peter, Wilts, Thos. Slade Whit- 
ing, esq. 

‘Dec. 8. At Brompton, Yorkshire, aged 81, Sarah, 
wife of Sir George Cayley, Bart. She was the dau. 
of the Rev. George Walker, of Nottingham, was 
married in 1795, and leaves issue. 

In New Ormond-st. James Cockle, esq. formerly 
of Great Oakley, near Harwich, surgeon. 

At Brighton, Mary-Sophia, ‘eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Geere, esq. of South Heighton, Sussex. 

In Hollywood-grove, New Brompton, aged 20, 
Henry Martyn Hawtrey Goodhart, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, youngest son of the Rev. C. J. 
Goodhart, Minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. 

At Brompton, aged 68, Thomas Gorton, esq. of 
Cousin-lane and Queen-st.-place, London. 

At Clifton, Hannah, third dau. of the late Richd. 
Rogers, esq. of Hackney, London. 

At Partry, Ballinrobe, Mayo, aged 73, Andrew 
Stirton, esq. of Earlswood, Reigate. 

At Colchester, aged 67, Mr. Augustus William 
Websdale, artist. 

At Northallerton, aged 89, Jane, widow of Geo. 
Wilson, esq.~ 

At Kensington, aged 73, Commander Nicholas 
Colthurst, R.N. He entered the Navy in 1796 on 
board the Diana 38, was in the Prince 98 at Tra- 
falgar, was made Lieutenant in 1806 in the Dia- 
mond 38, and afterwards served in the Druid 32, 
Seeptre 74, and in command of the Townsend, 
Vigilant, and Asp cutters. He was altogether 
twenty-three years on full pay, amd accepted the 
rank of retired Commander in 1841. 
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At Greenwich, aged 76, Elizabeth-Ann, widow 
of Edward William Forman, esq. 

At Rowde, near Devizes, aged 65, Miss Eliza- 
beth Gabriel. 

Aged 64, Elizabeth Moore, wife of Robert The- 
ophilus Garden, esq. of Tunbridge Wells. 

In Chesterfield-st. May Fair, Lady Montgomery, 
of Hampton Court Palace, widow of Sir Henry 
Conyngham Montgomery, Bart. and mother of the 
present Sir Henry C. Montgomery, Member of 
Council at Madras. She was Sarah-Mercer, third 
dau. of Lesley Grove, of Grove hall, co. Donegal, 
esq. was married in 1800, and left a widow in 1830, 
having had issue four sons and three daus. 

At Rugby, aged 12, John-Locke, second son of 
the Rey. H. Paddon, Vicar of High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

At Henlow-grange, Bedfordshire, aged 84, Thos. 
Alexander Raynsford, esq. 

At Pembroke, aged 34, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Stokes, esq. 

In Devonshire-pl. aged 86, Arnold Wainwright, 


esq. 

At Ingham, aged 5 months, Carl Hermann Alfred 
Wodehouse, infant son of John Johnson and the 
Hon. Mrs. Waites. 

Dec. 10. At North Adelaide, South Australia, 
Capt. Horace Clarke Beevor, late of the 13th Ma- 
dras N. Inf. 

At Bath, Martha, wife of Capt. Joseph Hetter- 
ville Burton. 

At Market Drayton, Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late Edward Hebblethwaite, esq. of St. Kitt’s. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending | | 
Saturday, | Under 15 to | 60 and 


15. 60. | upwards. 


Age not | Total. | 
specified. | 


Births 
Registered. 


Males. | Females. 


| 





261 
412 
403 
406 


243 
286 
269 
236 


644 | 
656 | 
640 





| 
| 
| 649 
| 
| 


a | 
| 1350 

| 1334 | 
| 1298 


645 
662 
655 
633 


618 
688 
679 
665 














AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec, 22. 


Oats. 
e. da. 
28 6 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
72 3 


Barley. 
s. d. 
34 6 


Peas. 
8. d. 
48 3 


Beans. 
s. d. 
48 9 


Rye. 
s. d, 
47 4 


| 


PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 14/. 10s. to 167. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 15/. 0s. to 200. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 25. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 1. 4s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 4¥. Os. to 51. 158. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 25. 
Deh ccccsaccsescsame G1, 495%. 
Mutton ...0¢0.2+2208 8d. to 5s. 
WOE cccccoscesssceSs BE, 000% 
Park 00 000000000-88. Od. to4de. 


2d. 
2d. 
8d. 
6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 25. 
Beasts.......+- 1,200 Calves 94 
Sheep and Lambs 7,940 Pigs 212 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 22. 


Walls Ends, &c. 17s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 17s. Od. to 19s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 68s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 68s. Od. 
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From November 26, to December 25, 1854, both inclusive. 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
= “st 


ic 


Weather. Weather. 


llo’clo 
Night. 
Day of 

Month, 
8 o'clock 
Morning. 





| 
| 
| 


icloudy, fair 
\do. 

do. 

rain 

cloudy, rain 
rain 

icy. fr.slht.rn. 
irain , snow, fr. 
cloudy, rain 
rain 

lcloudy, rain 


cloudy 
foggy, snow 
ldo. eldy. rain 
‘cloudy 

ifair, hvy. rain 
cloudy 

do. slight rain 
fair 

cloudy, rain 
do. fair 

do. do. 

‘do. do. ido. 

rain ‘ do. rain 
edy.fr.edy.rn. 43 5 ido. do. 
do. do. do.do.) 25 50 | |heavy rain 


| 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per 3per | New | South - = ae? 
Cent. | Cent. | 3 per pa... & Sea tock. Pm | 7 ‘000. 
Reduced. | Consols.| Cent. *| Stock. a uae . 





s9z | 913] 892 ‘11pm. | 3 6pm. 
90} 915 902 | i 230 | 10pm. |= 6 pm. 
oe ys ot i je 811 pm.) ; pm. 
y pm. 
90} | 92; | 903 — 234 | 11pm. | 6 pm. 
90% : S| 903 231 10 pm. | 6 pm. 
pe 923 of 10 pm. | 
3B 931 2 st | /pm. | 
913 932 | 91} 8 11 pm. 
913 915 4: | | 
91z 9 pm. | 
92 912 pm. 
914 12 pm. 
91} | a 912 pm. 
913 4: 9 pm. 
91Z 12 pm. 
92 | ; | -———- 
912 | a 912pm. 
912 | i 9 pm. 
91} | 43 9 12 pm. 
gig | 43 
913 43 9 12 pm. 
912 | i 12 pm. 
913 | 4; 12 pm. 
913 | 912 pm. 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





